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Ratrick J. Buchanan Jr. and 
William Snflrc. 

Ziegler also announced that 
Roy L. Ash, ' the newly ap- 


. , Hubert H. Firtch, deputy conn- 
- .! j set Harry S. Dent and special 
4 (assistant Robert J. Brown, the 
i thlghcst-ranklrtg black In the 
■J iNixon administration. 

I 1 Donald H. Rumsfeld, dircc- 

| tor Of the Cost of Living wohld be. made fln assistant td 
■’i I Council, will be glvcfi an unU (he president, a designation 
V identified “major new assign- which means that he will be 
!;ment,” Ziegler said. Rumsfeld l&vallabie to take on>pecial as- 
i ;haS been mentioned frdd /signments ih addition to df-1 
(ftUently as a likely Choice ' to ‘recti ng the budget office. • | 
) {replace George Romney, who t Helms got into intelligence i 
• resigned early iast Week as ( wb , ik world War II as a 
>; .Secretary of Hotising and Ur- y otlI1 g naval officer assigned 
ban Development. ■ to the Office of Strategic 

Mr. Nixon pledged Monday ; Serv j ces . He joined' the. CIA 


2d-Term 
Revisions 
Continue 

, By Lou Cannon 

*j. Wnshlrmton Post Bt»f( Writer 

I KEY BISCAYNE, Fla., ^ ^ 

((Dec. 2— -Richard Helms will: iat Camp bavid that he was go- wbeti^U was formed Yn 1947* 

soon rrsitm as director of . to change some of the 
.soon resign as aircuor or , . f lhh n i nv «-> 


fie regards the President's! 
new offer as a promotion from: 
his present Job. 

There was speculation, too/ 


_ - , * . iplaycrs and some of the plays” 

the Central Intelligence an effort to prevent his ad 
JAgcncy. He has been offer- ;mlnlstratiori from "coasting 
nd a new job by President ST 
Nixon and is expected- to . 'during the week have been of 
.aCccpt. • ^administration holdovers, and 

Helms' tiil.ohllons herhme (Ziegler conceded that the ap. 


Intentions became 
(known in Washington today 
while the President was nn- 
bouncing here that, he would 
r retain his principal White 


House advisers but would ne- 


•;Cept the resignnilon of special 
:] counsel Charles W. Colson. 

; Presidential press' secretary 
,, Ronald L. Ziegler announced 
' that No. 1 assistant H. R. (Bob) 

Ilnideman, domestic affairs as- 
sistant John D. Khrllchmnrt, 
'and foreign policy- adviser 
; Henry A. Kissinger would'stay 
■ion In the second term. . 1 
f. Ziegler also announced the 
‘retention or eight other High-' 
(ranking officials, including 
j himself, hnd the anticipated. 

: resignations of ( counsellor. 

WASHINGTON STAR V. 

A December 1972 


pointments have not; amounted 
to . a “traditional shakeup.” ; 

Instead, Ziegler said, the 
various changes in assign-j 
ments will produce “more effi- 
ciency” in the White House 
and “allow us to get the job 
done better." 

The full list of holdovers aft 
nounced by Ziegler today in- 
cludes Ilnideman, Ehrlichman, 
Kissinger, Ziegler, congres- 
sional liaison man William E, 
Timmons, special consultant 
Leonard Garment, director of 
communications Herbert G. 
Klein, counsel John W. Dean.i 
III, personal secretary Hose 
Mary Woods and specchwri-j 
ters Raymond K, Price Jr., I 


pointed director of the Office that Helms might be replaced 
of Management and Budget, |by Janies Schleslnger, who Jsj 

presently chairman of the At‘j 
omic Energy Commtssioh.'. 
Schleslnger Is highly regarded^ 
by the White House and', 
played hn important role Irtf 
evaluating and helping to re- 1 
Organize tile government intebj 
ligence community , after Mr.J 
Nixon took office. * j 

, The Washington Post rbr] 
ported Ort Nov. 25 that Colsonij 
a controversial troubleshooter’} 
who served as Unison man to] 
labor and ethnic groups dur-< 
Ing the election campaign^ 
would be leaving the White 
House to resume private legal 
practice In Washington/ He 


and has remained there ever, 
since. He rose to the position 
'of deputy director after an as-' 
signmeiit as the director of 
CIA’s covert or "black” opera-, 
tiohs. ‘ ; ’ m 

President. Johnson picked: 
him to head the ngdncy in 
1966 as a replacement for 
Adm. William F. Raborn Jr. 

Helms’ reputation as a 
"professional” in the Intelli- 
gence community and in the 
larger political community of 
Washington has, been high. A 
newspaper columnist, wrote tt 
common judgment in 1906; 
“(He) fils none of the stereo- 
types of. the Spy thriller and- 
the innumerable spy films of 
recent years. Slender, soft-spo- 
ken, modest In demeanor . . , 
he is not evert a distant rcla- 
jtivc of James Bond.” 

While no Information was 
available last night on a new 
assignment for the M-yenroid 
Helms, It was determined that 


fhiost', likely will join a firm 
(headed by his old partner, 
jCharles H. Morin, who srtkl 
i tli at hfc and his partners would] 
'“welcome him with open I 
arms.”! 

Ziegler said that Colson will 
remain' on the White House 
staff for at least 60 days to 
help with transition to the see-., 
ond term. ’ ,‘i 

Finch, who said two weeks 
ago. that he was returning to: 
California with an eye on ruil- 
.ning for either the governor* 

■ ship or U.S. Senate, is to hold: 
:a news conference In Washing- 
ton Tuesday to discuss his fob-, 
jmai plans. 

; Dent will return to hlb legal 
practice in Soutl) Carolina and 
Brown -to his business In 
.North Carolina, Ziegler said. ; s 



Exit From CIA 



The disagreement, reported- 
ly began with Helms’ position 
‘ ’ liii 


• gence community, 

By OSWALD JOHNSTON 

Sldr-Nrws Staff Writer 

: The impending resignation 
of Richard M. Helms ns the 
nation’s top intelligence officer ; 
can in lnrge part be traced to 
a serious and continuing policy 
disagreement with Henry A. 

Kissinger, according to in- 


in 1969 on a key intelligence 
Issue — whether the Soviet 
Union, With its giant SS-9 
missile, was going for a “first- 
strike capability.” Helms took 
the less alarmed view. 

Helms’ departure, which has 


■ live sources in the administra- 
tion, has not been announced 
publicly pending a decision by 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy head to accept another po- 
sition. 

It is understood the new po- 
sition will involve the foreign 
policy field and will be pre- 
' Seiited publicly as a promotion 


.forme! sources In 


has beeti involved In Intel!!- ] 
gence work ever since World ) 
War II. \ 

But Insiders already are \ 
voicing skepticism that any '< 
job outside the intelligence i 
field could be anything but a -j 
comedown for Helms, who is i 
believed to have been anxious ^ 
to stay on as CIA chief. j 

A key element in this view Is •. 
the belief within the intelli- * 
gence community that Helms : 
find lost the confidence of the 
White House— Kissinger espc- ’ 
cialiy. • 

"Kissinger felt that Helms 
wasn't so much trying to sup- 
port the administration as 
laying politics on his own— , 
DbfPP-hf 8 constituency 
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together in the Intelligence es- 
tablishment,” one source ex- 
plo’ncd. 

In all outward- respects, 
however, Helms appeared to 
f have been given President 
« Nixon’s full confidence, ex- 
pressed both in public state- 
’ mentis and in Helms’ assign- 
, ment just a year ago to a 
position of broadened responsi- 
bility in intelligence. 

As a result of a sweeping 
reorganization of the intelli- t 
gcncc community in Novcm- 
. her 1071, Helms’ official title, : 
’ Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, was expanded to in- 
■ elude new budgetary and orga- ] 
nizational authority over the 
• whole $r» billion-a-ycar U.S. 
t Intelligence effort. i 

)■ The White House had or-, 
j dered the reorganization be- ' 
l cause ' of Its dissatisfaction 
with redundant and at times 
. contradictory ways in which 
i intelligence information was 
! processed and interpreted by ’ 
. the separate intelligence agen- 
1 cies. 

The origin of Kissinger’s dis- 
satisfaction with Holms Is said 


to reside ih sin incident, early 
in 1969, in which Heims made 
an intelligence assessment in- 
volving a fundamental ques- 
tion of national security that : 
was sharply at odds with the • 
view advanced by Pentagon 
intelligence experts and held 
privately in the White House. 

The incident was one of 
those rare occurences when 
the latent disagreements In 
i the intelligence community 
surfaced publicly, in this case 
in the persons of two rival 
i chieftains, Helms himself and 
Melvin R. Laird, secretary of 
Defense, 

At issue were the massive 
• Soviet SS-9 intercontinental 
, ’ballistic missiles, whose exist- 
t encc as a new weapon in the 
, Soviet arsenal became known 
to intelligence early in the ad-, 
ministration’s first year. 

Laird testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that the new mis- 
siles, which are capable of 
carrying a much heavier pay- 
load than anything deployed 
previously, meant that the So- 


viet Union was going for k 
“first strike capability." 

About the same time, Helms 
let it be known that in his 
assessment the new missiles 
did not indicate a shift from 
the traditional emphasis on de- 
fense, and that the smaller 
Minutcman-stylo SS-11 would 
remain the backbone of the 
Soviet strategic missile arse- 
nal. 

Later, in June 1969, both 
men appeared together before 
the committee in executive 
session, and their view's were 
in some part reconciled; 
Helms is said to have deferred 
to the administration view, 

' which was that the Pentagon 
intelligence assessment, 
championed by Laird, was the 
one on which to base policy. 

The administration has sub- 
sequently based some of its 
fundamental decisions in the 
nuclear strategy and national 
security fields upon that intel- 
ligence iudgement. They in- 
clude: the decision on art 
anti j ballistic missile system 
whether to go ahead with 


Vapid development of multiple 
missile warheads, and basic 
negotiating positions in the 
strategic arms control talks 
with the Soviets. 

The Soviet Union has now 
clearly shifted to the. SS-9 as 
its basic strategic weapon, and 
in this respect Helms’ assess- - 
ment appears in retrospect to 
have been wrong. 

Coordination of intelligence 
assessments was to be a basic 
improvement resulting from 
the restructuring of the intel- 
ligence, over which Helms 
was put in charge in Novem- 
ber 1971. But, in fact, during 
the past year the Pentagon- 
CIA rift over basic intelli- 
gence assessments has be- 
come more bitter than ever, 
according to informed sources 
within the community. 

The leading candidate to re- 
place Helms is authoritatively 
reported to be James R. 
Schlesinger, chairman of the 
. Atomic Energy Commission, 
and a chief architect of a 
study that shaped the intelli- 
gence reorganization. 


WASHINGTON STAR 
6 December 1972 


... Exit Richard Helms 


■ | it Isn’t official yet, but our usually 
iihpcccable official sources tell us that 
Richard M. Helms will soon be stepping 
dpwn after six years as director of the 
dentral Intelligence Agency, presumably 
t# take on a new and Important assign- 
ment in the Nixon administration. 
Whatever his future job may be, he will 
bd sorely missed in the one which he is 
leaving. - 

| Of the men who have headed the CIA 
Slfice its Inception in 1947, Helms stands 
oiit as the one truly professional intelli- 
gehce expert. His career in the spy busi- 
ness covers a span of 29 years, beginning 
with a foUr-year stint with the Office of 
Strategic Services In World War II. After 
transferring to the newly-formed CIA, 
he served as deputy director for plans 
Under General Walter Bedell Smith and 
John A. McCone, previous CIA heads. 

As director, Helms brought a coolness 
of judgment and great administrative 
talent to one of the most sensitive and 
difficult jobs in the federal government. 
Under his leadership, the performance 
of the agency, In contrast to past years, 


has been highly discreet and, to the ex- , 
tent that such things can be judged,' 1 
effective. It is suggested that his depart , 
ture from the CIA may have resulted In ' 
jjart from a dispute within the intelli- 1 
gence community regarding the deploy- * 
ment of Russian nuclear missiles. Yet i 
from all the available evidence, his as- 1 
sessment of the world situation — and 
particularly in Indochina, where the CIA; 
has borne heavy responsibilities — has . 
been remarkably accurate. 'j 

Tito highly essential business ,of in- j 
telligence-gathering, being necessarily., 
secret and to some minds distasteful,; 
requires the kind of public confidence 
that Helms has been able to provide. As , 
President Johnson remarked at his 1 
■. swearing-in ceremony: “Although he? 

. has spent more than 20 years in public ; 
life attempting to avoid publicity, he has . 
never been able to conceal the fact that,, 
he is one of the most trusted and most; 
able and most dedicated professional ca- j 
, reer men In this Capital.” As director of? 
the CIA, Richard Helms has fully justl- ; 
fled that assessment. , -v 
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Kissinger’s ‘kiss of 


7-TL ? 


; NEW YORK: Henry 

' Kissinger, President Nixon’s 
top foreign policy adviser. 

1 Is reported to have given 
the ‘kiss of death' to 
Richard Helms as head of 
America’s powerful Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

i YeMerday, In a telephone 
i conversation with Mr Nixon 
i before he left for the 
; latest round of Vietnam 
peace- talks In Paris, Mr 
Kissinger was said to have 
; urged that Mr Helms should 
be replaced as head of tire 
super spy agency. 

He was reported to have 
lobbied for Mr Helms to be , 
dropped since the CIA failed 


spy 


to 'give adequate advance 
warning of a big North Viet- 
namese offensive last spring. 

•• Nison Administration aides, 
who confirmed that Mr Helms 
was leaving, apparently were 
trying to talk a reluctant 
Janies Schlcsingcr Into taking 
the tricky CIA Job even 
though lie insisted that lie 
preferred to stay as chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Mr Helms, originally named 
CIA chief by cx-President 
Johnson, Is expected to be 
given a hew Job In the 
changes being . made at 
Cabinet level or .Just below for 
the second Nixon Administra- 
tion which begins on January 
20 . 


THE LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH; 
. 4 Dec 1972 ■ ' 


; after clash 1 

i By Our. Washington Staff 1 

PRESIDENT NIXON has 
decided to replace Mr 
Richard Helms, 59, as < 
director oF the Central 
Intelligence Agency, it was 
learnt in Washington yes- 
terday. 

He is expected to be replaced 
by Mr James Schlcsinger, 43, 
head of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

It has been reported that the 
CIA has had differences with 
Dr Kissinger's stall in Intel- i 
li pence analysis in recent 
months. 

Some reports say that Dr 
Kissinger considered that the spy 
agency had failed to give 
adequate advance warning of 
Hanoi’s, intention to stage its 
outright invasion of South Viet- 
nam wiicn tli c Communists 
opened their Easter offensive 
earlier this year. 

CIA dispute 

Tlie C I A is also reported to 
have been at odds with other - 
intelligence services over the 
timing and subsequent handling ' 
of the In do-Pa hist a ni conflict in 
Bangladesh last year. 

Mr Nixon has let it be. known 
that he plans to ait the. White 
House staff by half to improved 
efficiency. He has long pressed 
for a similar streamlining - of 
America’s intelligence agencies. 

Dr Kissinger is to remain as 
the President's special- adviser 
on national security affairs, 

Approved For 
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Helms Shift Not Due 
:To Rift, Kissinger Soys 


! .'Presidential adviser Henry 
A. Kissinger denied yesterday 
. a ' report in Monday’s Star- 
News that a serious policy 
^disagreement between him 
jand CIA director Richard! M. 
►Helms is a factor behind 
Helms’ impending resigna- 
, tlon as intelligence director. 

A White House official said 
; Kissinger indicated in one of 
his calls from Paris yesterday 
.that it was "directly con- 
trary to the truth” to suggest , 
Hhht he was in any way in- 
strumental in President Nix- 
Joti’s as yet unannounced de- 
cision to reassign Helms. 
f, , Kissinger - was likewise re- 
, ‘ported to be appalled at any 
feference that Helms should 
be stepping down as U.S. 
iHhtelligence chief because of 
”a disagreement between him 
H and I-Ielms. 

. Kissinger’s denial did not 
.relate to any specific points 
tin the Star-News account, 

. which reported that a conflict 
( arose over Helms’ position 


in 1969 over whether the ; 
Soviet Union, with its mas-j 
sive SS-9 missile, was going* 
for a "first-strike” capabil- 
ity- 

Neither did Kissinger’s de-j 
xnurral contain a specific! 
denial that a policy disagree- 
ment, in fact, existed. 

A White House official ex- 
plained that Kissinger and 
top administration officials > 
are concerned that Helms’ 
reassignment away from the 
CIA to another position of 
responsibility not be given 
a negative interpretation. 

Helms’ intention to resign, 
as director of Central Intelli-' 
gence was reported late last 
week by high administration? 
sources, who have indicated 
that an official announce-] 
ment is being held up so 
Helms can decide whether 
to accept the other job being 
offered him. There have been ; 
no indications what the new ; 
assignment is to be. - I 

Efforts to reach Helms, 
have been unavailing. j 


NIXON’S KEEN SCYTHE 


T he great Administration houseclean- 
ing continued, but last week Richard 
Nixon seemed to be wielding not so 
much a broom as a scythe. What had 
begun a fortnight ago as a bureaucratic 
overhaul assumed the proportions of a 
general purge, as the President sought 
to make room in his topmost ranks for 
those who shared his emphasis on econ- 
omy. efficiency and unquestioned politi- 
cal loyalty. The new breed of bureau- 
crats that Mr. Nixon installed last week 
were more conservative and manage- 
ment-oriented than their predecessors. 
They also displayed an almost uniform 
lack of political cnarisma or clout, which 
left them beholden only to the President 
and his White House Inner circle. 

The exits were just as significant as the 
entrances— Mr. Nixon’s reorganization 
seemed designed to clear Out those who 


were judged too Independent, too liber- 
al or too outspoken to fit the new Nixoni- 
an low profile of a model civil servant. 
The casualty list included Cabinet Sec- 
retaries Peter Peterson of Commerce and 
John Volpo of Transportation, Central 
1 Intelligence Agency director Richard 
Helms, Republican National Chairman 
Robert Dole and a growing host of lesser 
officials who, to their chagrin, found their 
pro forma resignations promptly accept- 
ed. Behind the bloodletting, many Wash- 
ington observers thought they! detected 
the hands of the White House palace 
guard led by H.R. Haldcman and John 
Erlichman, eager to settle some scores 
and break up independent centers of 
power. Among the major appointments: 

Frederick Dent, 50, a textile manufac- 
turer from South Carolina, replaced Pe- 
terson at Commerce. The appointment 
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was a favor to both Sen, Strom Thur- , , 

mond and the textile industry, whose ,, r 

respect Dent has earned as a leader in „ . r 

the fight for stiffcr import restrictions. He , . 

is piainspoken about his distaste for big ^ forced 
government and equally vocal in what men 

a colleague terms his "deep personal re- , 

gard, almost love” for Mr. Nixon. A trans- * 

planted Connecticut Yankee (and grad- distinct 
uate of St. Paul’s and Yale) who lost a view), ar 
leg in a bout with cancer, Dent is the , w ' 1 . os ® 
new Cabinet’s only Southerner. kindled 

■ Claude Brlnegar, a California oil execu- s sta 

tive, was tapped for Secretary of Trans- Feterso 
portation: predecessor John Volpe, who Russian t 
had wanted to stay on for a while, will wanted e 
be bundled off as next Ambassador to “° nal e f 
Italy. Brinegar, 45, may bring less sym- 

pathy to the cause of mass transit that r ' . 

Volpe espoused. Two years ago, Brine- j^ois^’h 
gar’s Union Oil Co. helped defeat a Cali- w j, ose p r 
fornia referendum on subsidizing public around t 
transport with gasoline taxes. i j ea ] { a ]] e , 

■ James Lynn, Undersecretary of Com- anc j j re , 

mcrco was promoted to Secretary of > t j le new ■ 
Housing and Urban Development. Lynn, Helms 
45, a bright and charming attorney from 0 fWashi 
Cleveland, distinguished himself last ^ ha 

summer in helping to hammer out the spen ding 
Soviet trade agreement. He confesses Catherine 

ho has no knowledge of housing be- t j n g jj[ e 
yond "owning a couple,” but he shares wor j 0 { 
the President’s suspicion of ^bureaucra- Energy 
cy. "You know,” Lynn says, "damn near- Schlesinj 
everything the government does could as 

bo done better by private industry.” ' ‘ 

■ Cabinet incumbents Earl Butz of Agri- Some 

culture, Richard Kleindlenst of Justice j Donald ; 
and Rogers Morton of Interior were all Living ( 
reappointed to their jobs, but the purge j the amb 
decimated the second echelons of both face see 
Interior and Justice. Three assistant sec- turn; Hi 
rotaries, the National Park Service Direc- Moyniha 
tor and the Commissioner of Reclamation viscr of 
were sacked in what Morton called a re- . lected as 
nppraisal of the Interior Department’s j The o 
role in conserving dwindling national re- j ing was 
sources. Two top officials of the Bureau i that wa: 
of Indian Affairs were also discharged in fortably 
the wake of the militant Indian occupa- such as 
tion of BIA headquarters. At Justice, had bee 
there was. evidence that Kleindienst such as 
might not enjoy an entirely free hand; pared a’ 
Deputy Attorney General Ralph Erick- ride intc 
son and three assistant nttomeys general gray ter 
were let go despite the eagerness to who cor 
keep some of them on. nr in obi 

The most surprising doparturcs-nnd 

THE EVENING STAR and DAILY NEWS 

Washington, D. C., Thursday, December 7 , 1972 


the most carefully engineered-were 
those of Peterson from Commerce and 
Helms from the CIA (Helms’s resigna- 
tion has not been announced, but he will 
be forced to step down early next year). 
Both men are brilliant, popular in Wash- 
ington’s social and journalistic circles (a 
distinct black mark in the White House 
view), and favorites of Henry Kissinger 
—whose massive publicity of late has 
kindled resentments within the Presi- 
dent’s staff. ■ _ 

Peterson, who handled the delicate 
Russian trade agreements this year had 
wanted a policymaking job in interna- 
tional economic and trade policy. But 
this trod uncomfortably close to the toes 
of Presidential aide Peter Flanigan, and, 
besides, Peterson was A close friend of Il- 
linois’s liberal GOP Sen. Charles Percy, 
whose Presidential ambitions are suspect 
around the White House. After a false 
leak alleging friction between Peterson 
and Treasury Secretary George Shultz, 
the new job evaporated. 

Helms, besides being vulnerable as one 
of Washington’s only top Democratic hold- 
overs had miffed the White House by 
spending too much time on intelligence- 
gathering and too little on budget-cut- 
ting. He too was victimized by leaked 
word of his coming demise; Atomic 
Energy Commission chairman James 
Schlesinger is the current front runner 
as his replacement. 

Some loyalists stepped into new jobs. 
Donald Rumsfeld will leave the Cost of 
Living Council but was rewarded with 
the 'ambassadorship to NATO. One old 
face seemed slated for a surprising re- 
turn; Harvard professor Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, formerly a key domestic ad- 
viser of Mr. Nixon’s, was reportedly se- 
lected as new ambassador to India. 

The outcome of the week’s maneuver- 
ing was a new Administration line-up 
that was industrious, reliable— and com- 
fortably obscure. Independent politicians 
such as George Romney and John Volpe 
had been sidetracked; suspect quantities 
such as Peterson and Helms had been 
pared away. And Mr. Nixon prepared to 
ride into his second term with a matched 
gray team of mostly managerial experts 
who could be counted on to pull togeth- 
er in obedient harness. 


By JEREMIAH O’LEARY 

SUr-Now* Staff Writer 


‘ . Prof. Lyman B. Kirkpatrick 
Jr., now on the faculty of 
Brown University, disclosed 


SUMNOFS MM! Hiiiw . . 1 7 t. 1 

. . this view in a lecture delivered 

The man who was inspector Havnl War College in 

general of the CIA during the Newport, R.I. The speech has 
;Bay of Pigs fiasco now be- been published in the current 


‘lieves it would have been wis- 
er to have trained the Invasion 


college review. 

Kirkpatrick also said: "If 


, er to have trained ™ on ^ p r ‘ sident makcs the policy 
force at a military base inside [o get rid of C astro, that is 
the United Slates to preserve about the Inst he should hear 
the security of the anti-Castro 0 f j( if something goes wrong 


operation. 


he can fire and disavow, which 


is what a President should do, 
not acknowledge and accept 
binme. Of course, I am being 
critical of the President (Ken- 
nedy) but I think this is essen- 
tial." 

. The former CIA official said 
the control of “covert” opera- 
tions like the Boy of Pigs ex- 
ercise In 1061 should be at a 
much lower level of govern- 
ment than the President’s of- 

4 


Newsweek, December 18, 1972 
BY STEWART ALSOP 

THE CONNALLY SCENARIO 

But Connally’s ambitions arc not 
limited to megabucks. The following 
scenario is taken seriously in politi- 
| cal Washington. Connally makes his 
! megabucks; declares himself a Repub- 
lican; campaigns for Republicans in 
1974: takes over the State Department; 
triumphantly tidies up the global eco- 
nomic scene, much to the economic ad- 
vantage of the United States; and runs 
for President in 1976, with the power- 
ful backing of the incumbent. 

This is mere speculation, and soft 
speculation at that. But certain facts, 

' both hard and soft, fit rather neatly into 
it. One is the appointment of such eco- 
nomic nationalists as Brennan and Dent. 
Another is the shift of authority over 
foreign trade to the State Department, 
which can hardly have been done sole- 
ly for the benefit of the Secretary, Wil- 
liam Rogers. 

If the Connally-or-Kissingcr theory 
is correct, the hard-and-soft facts about 
Henry Kissinger also fit into the scenario 
-the planted story about Kissinger 
pushing Helms out, the story about the 
President being miffed, the departure 
of two Kissinger allies. 

The President, all agree, cannot do 
without Kissinger noW. But he has said 
himself that in his second term he will 
be more concerned with economic than 
with political foreign relations. Connally . 
is Mr. Economic and Kissinger is Mr. 
Political. Kissinger, if only because he 
is foreign-born, cannot pick up the Nix- 
on torch. Connally can. 

One caveat must be added. The 
whole thing may be a lot of balder- 
dash. The hard facts are hard enough, 
and some of the soft facts are pretty 
hard. But the rest is the sort of tale 
spinning that makes Dyzantium-on-the- 
Potomac an entertaining place to live. 


flee. Having covert operations 
run out of the White House or , 
even out of the office of the 
secretaries of state or defense 
“makes absolutely no sense . 
whatever In any society." 

“Nevew Understood” 

Although he said he was. 
speaking only his personal 
views, Kirkpatrick said the 
blame for failure of the Cuban 
exile invasion belongs to the 
CIA, not on the military where , 
President Kennedy tried to 
pla'cc it. 

“It can be concluded," said 
Kirkpatrick, "that the Presi- 
dent never really fully under- 
stood that this proposal en-* 
tailed a military operation in 
the true sense of the word. ‘ 
Instead of an assault landing 1 
consisting djf some 1,500 men, 
Kennedy seemed to think this ; 
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['was goinj* to be sortie sort of 
i mass infiltration that would 
, perhaps, through some mvs- 
. tique, become quickly invisi- 
ble." ' 

Kirkpatrick said It would 
, have been more fcasiblo to 
; have used U.S. bases Instead 
of those in Guatemala and 
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Nicaragua fo rthc Invasion of 
Cuba because the United 
States could have isolated the 
brigade and trained the pilots 
without disclosure. 

“The Bay of Pigs experi- 
ence,” he said, “docs not 
mean that we should forget 
covert operations as a tool for 


J implementing national policy, 
; In fact, that's the last thing it 
means. The capability to 
mount a covert operation is an 
exceedingly important capa- 
bility for our government to 
have." 

Looking back over the Bay 
Of Pigs operation, Kirkpatrick 
said the most vital lesson 
learned was from the opera- 


tors’ failure to secrtre accu- 
rate intelligence. He said inac- 
curate intelligence was the ba- „ 
sis for the disaster adding, ; 
"there is no other place to put * 
the blame for that then on the j 
agency mounting the operat- f 
ing.” ' - ;• 




By I , mi fence. Stern : 

Wn.ihlnRlon Poftl 8t«lf Writer 

; Discretely, quizzically and 
somewhat so (In voce . , the 
question Is being floated 
around the offices, the corri- 
dors and luncheon tables | 
where such things are j 
discussed: Is, Henry in 
trouble? 

• Henry is, of course, Henry 
Kissinger — the improbable 


that Henry Is in trouble,” 

' Raid n former staff member 
of Kissinger’s national secu- 
rity apimrnt. "1 am abso- 
lutely baffled that be should 
have Invested so much of 
bis credibility irt (he Oct. 26 
statement on the settlement. 
At .the same lime my se- 


ating the diplomatic handi- 
work of his own super nego- 
tiator, whose image os the 
administration’s chief emis- 
sary of peace had been 
steadily enhanced by the 
While House, the media and 


Sped for his Intelligence is i Kissinger himself? 


so high that 1 can’t; believe 


glamorcrat who has come to j he was sloppy enough to get 


personify the foreign policy 
of the Nixon administration 
and, most recently, trlg- 


: himself in trouble with the 
i President.” 


""<• r l , ,T “f p unto tbTiSK.'i! 

ccrcd the widespread public j, „„„ such „ r 

expectation that "peace Is at || the American political right 
hand" in Vletnnm. 1 ■ as Human Events. It was 


hand" in Vietnam. [ as Human 

As Ambassador William ,1. ; charged the 
Pqrter said In Paris the : himself to 
other day of the blacked-oiit sell-out of 

final round of negotiations ; ally, the Th 
on Vietnam: "Those who But he is 
know 'are not talking and ' by support* 
those who are talking don’t ! Govern fo 
know." McGovern 

But that sort of convcn- cally inspl 
ttonal wisdom In this town suggesting 
Is no deterrent to specula- ; few. "nuanc 
tlon. dialogue la; 

It Is generally conceded settlement, 

that Kissinger’s power cotild be rc 

within the bureaucracy Is . promised o 
vested in only one man, : more than 
Richard M. Nixon. He has no , days" of nc 
public cinques and no instl- As It tui 
tutlonal bases of support f P , PtlPP <; ir 

outside the White House. . . 

lor his foreign policy „ . f ,, 

eounlerpart In (he cXceU- mcnl of 11 
live bureaucracy. Secretary cnec of f 1 

of State William P. Rogers, troops In 

he has. as one former aide and the na 
put It, "little more than eon- rmirir 

tempt,” The feelings, as best 
ns It can he ascertained arc oneiliatton 
mutual. which Till 

Even In the While House disguised 
the practical operatives who governmer 

guard the President's rioor\ j n c 
and formulate domestic pol- , , 
icy have no love for the inference 

President’s foreign affairs way Into 

adviser, who manages to singer hat 

dominate the front Hanot on 

pages and society columns . . 

and whose background is 
the alien and suspect world pared to 

of nendemln and the Council Thicti govi 

on Foreign Relations. n ol in thre 

‘ Yoo hoar around town Was the 


charged that he had allowed 
himself to become the in- 
strument of a prospective 
sell-out of a beleaguered 
ally, the Thlcu government. 

But he is also being taxed 
by supporters of George Mc- 
Govern for abetting what 
McGovern called a politi- 
cally inspired "fraud” by 
suggesting that merely a 
few. "nuances" of diplomatic 
dialogue lay ih the path of a 
settlement. The differences 
cottld be resolved, Kissinger 
promised on Oct. 26, in “not 
more than three or four 
days" of negotiating. 

As It turned out, the dif- 
ferences included questions 
long central to any settle- 
ment of the war: the pres- 
ence of North Vietnamese 
troops In South Vietnam 
and the nature of the tripar- 
tite Council of National Rec- 
onciliation and Concord, 
which Thlcu branded as a 
disguised form of coalition 
government. 

In the ensuing weeks the 
inference began to find Its 
way Into print that Kis- 
singer had concurred with 
Hanoi on terms that, Presi- 
dent Nixon was not pre- 
pared to impose on the 
Thicu government, at least 
not In three or four days. 

Was the President repudi- 


Askcd at n private lunch 
recently about such conjec- 
lurcas well as the possibil- 
ity that he had exceeded his 
negotiating mandate with 
Hanoi, Kissinger shot back 
his reply: 

more 1 , 

"Do you think I was horn 
yesterday?" 

It is a widely held convic- 
tion in the foreign affairs 
community — although no of- 
ficial will voice It for attrib- 
ution— that the diplomatic 
theatrics of the past few 
weeks between Washington 
and Saigon have ben politi- 
cal window-dressing. 

The objective, in this 
view, Is to make the inevita- 
ble settlement between ,j 
Washington and Hanoi more J 
. palatable to the Republican i 
right and also to soften the 
protests from the Thleu gov- 
ernment. 

In this scenario Kissinger ! 
has, to some extent, played j 
the interim role of fall-guy 
for the President, who main- 
tained loftily throughout t 
that he would not be stam- , 
peded into anything but 
pence with honor, 

Kissinger may. in fact, j 
have been forced to play the i 
role more heavily, than he j 
intended hy unclet’csllmat- ; 
ing the obduracy of the 
Thicu government against 
the draft agreement made 
public last month in Hanoi 
and Washington. 

"Henry may well have be- 
lieved he could sell Thicu ■ 
nn the agreement,” said an- 
other former staff aide who 
worked closely with Kis- 
singer on Southeast Asia 
policy. "He thinks he can 
sell anyone anything. Bui he 


cgtne hack from Saigon with , 
nothing nailed down." 

Kissinger prides himself 
on the precision, caution : 
and immense reflectiveness 
that go into his recommen- 
dations to the President 'and 
his own public utterances. 
He is hot the sort of man 
who is given to premature 
statements oh television, or 
Who Would, In fact, relish 
the role of scapegoat — 
even in a close election 

This is the composite view 
of some half a dozen men 
who worked with him In 
close and senior capacities 
during the past four years. 

"In these negotiations 
Henry has been operating as 
an autocrat,” one of them 
emphasized. “He holds’ the 
reins tightly and operates - 
outside the machinery of 
government. This is not the > 
kind of thing you can sub- 
mit to the bureaucracy. 

"The great flaw is that os 
the negotiations become 
more sensitive and (he : 
stakes gel higher, the pas- 
sion for secrecy becomes 
overwhelming, and It be- 
comes an autocratic cxer- , 
else. Opinions and options 
begin to fade away." 

’ In such nn atmosphere, It. 
was rcpcntcdly pointed nut. t 
Kissinger, and through him 
the President, may have mis- 
calculated the Intensity of’ 
i Saigon’s response to the pro- ’ 
spcclivc settlement — much , 

| as the Johnson ndmlnislrn-’ 

' tlon did four years ago at' 
the beginning of the Paris, 
negotiations. 

The question that is ccn-'t 
t.rnl to Kissinger’s future in 
Washington is whether he 
will have expended too- 
• much of his own political 
credits In the quest for n* 
Vietnam settlement, even if 
one Is achieved before 
Christmas. 

"The U’rrshlcnt is a rold 
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orator,” said one former J j 
While House aide. ‘‘If some- ‘ 
thins entries unstuck irt 
Haris, (lie onus for this par-) 
ttcuiar settlement, its (hint's : 
stand, lies fully on Henry. ! 
The President has left some 
water between himself and 
Henry on this agreement." * 

It is something' 'of an irony 
that the Vietnam' settle; 
ment, if it Is achieved, will • 
appear at least publicly to , 
he the centerpiece of his I 
Contribution. Even before 
coming to Washington, Kis- 
singer made It clear that he 
■considered the Vietnam con- j 
flicl ns peripheral to the j 
proper concerns of the j 
United States. j 

At. a Harvard dinner not j 
long ago, Kissinger was con- j 
fronted by a young profes- j 
sor who cited the enormous j 
human cost of the Vietnam j 
war In lives and social dis- j 
ruption/ ! 

"That’s a very interesting : 
point you raise,” Kissinger i 
replied with measured cool- S 
ness. “But I really don’t j 
think It Is relevant to the , 
discussion this evening.” 

Tiio.se who speak of Kis- 
singer’s policies as amoral 
cite such examples as this, 
nr the famous exchanges | 
during the deliberations of 
the National Security Coun- , 
til's Special Action Group 
on the Inclo t’akistan war. 

But Kissinger has repeal- ; 
cdly said that the important 
foreign policy initiatives 
dining the first four years 
of the Nixon Administration 
will, in historical retrospect, 
lie the moves toward stable 
relationships with the Soviet 
Union and China. 

As to his own intentions, ; 
in this transitional time of ; 
arrivals and departures. KIs- j ' 
singer lias only let it lie \ 
known that lie plans to take t 
n long vacation after the j 
conclusion of the Paris ne- [■ 
got ini ions. h 

II would he difficult to im- j 
agine. with Vietnam nut of j 
■ the way as a torment to 
American society, Hint Me f 
would not want to pursue ’ 
!i!p vision of a world climate j 
comparable to that which.! 
followed the Congress of VI- j 
enua more than a century j 
mid a half ago. *' ! 

One of Ids famous social 
page flippancies Is that 
"power is the ultimate 
aphrodisiac." There Is no ov- ■ 
Idence yet Hint the poor ret- 
ugee hoy from Fnerth iii 
Nazi Germany who is now 
engaged in re-shaping the 
world, is ready In give tip 
the bouquet nf power. 

\nd in Key Hisrayne vp> 
lord ay, I’rcsidcnt Nison ■* 
tin' sole etisiodlan of Klf 
.singer's power -showed tin 
disposition toward taking it 
away . 
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THE EXTENSION of 
Henry Klssingcr’3 jbb to 
wliat now looks like art 
eight-year term carries 
within Itself (he seeds of dis- 
aster, unless he makes somo 
drastic changes in his own 
method of operation. : 

The next stage of tiie in- 
ternational power game will 
be Infinitely more complex 
than it was in the last four 
years. There will be many 
more players, and they will 
be acting at cross-purposes. 
They will be playing for the 
biggest stakes ever, for a 
"generation of peace” that 
should open the way to a 
world without wars, and, lor 
Nixon and Kissinger, to a 
place in history unsurpassed 
by any figure of antiquity or 
modern times. 

But they have only four 
years in which to do it, and 
the danger is that they may 
push history more than it. is 
willing to be pushed. “We 
nrc moving with history," ns 
a good Marxist would put it, 
"and moving history our- 
selves.” Only the words are 
Mr. Nixon's. 

The Nlxon-Kissinger for- 
mula that would allow Eu- 
rope. China and Japan to 
join the two main superpow- 
ers, the United States and 
Russia , In a five-sided power 
structure to keep the 
world's pence, Is viewed 
with suspicion outside Iho 
While House and the Krem- 
lin. Even the Kremlin has 
its doubts, but the outsiders 
will have to bo coaxed and 
bullied into an International 
framework which the two 
superpowers may design in 
the interest of all— -hut 
which the others will be- 
lieve is in the interest of tho 
two. 

THE UNITED STATES 
has already browbeaten 
belli Japan and Europe Into 
accept Ini: an International 
c c n n 0 m i e arrangement 
which they see ns being 
mainly in the American In- 
terest — and they fear that 
there is more to come. The 
Sino-Kovict dispute began in 
earnest when Nikita 
Khrushchev tried, as Peking 
saw it, to make n global deal 


with President Eisenhower 
at China’s expense. Wash-' 
lngton and Moscow came to- ' 
gctlier to impose a settle- \ 
ment on North and South 
Vietnam, both of whom 
were screaming "betrayal." 
The White House and the 
Kremlin are already work-' 1 
ing to impose a similar deal > 
on their Israeli and Arab 
Clients. 

This is certainly In the In- 
terests of pence, and small 
countries in Indochina or in 
the Middle East may be told 
that if they don't like it, 
they can lump it. But Eu- 
rope, China, and Japan arc a' 
different proposition. They, 
will have to be talked into it 
in a protracted series of in- 
terlocking negotiations that 
cannot possibly be com- 
pleted in four years. 

If obstacles threaten to in- 
terfere witli Mr. Nixon’s 
time-table, he is apt to in- 
crease the pressure to tlife' 
very limit, as he did, for in-' 
stance, when he ordered the 
bombing and mining of 
North Vietnam. But this al- 
' ways carries the risk of 
crossing the limit, and en- 
dangering the whole intri- 
cate structure of negotiation. 

When tiie International 
power game becomes st) 
much more elaborate than It 
was in Mr. Nixon’s first 
term, tiie sheer quantity of 
Kissinger's work will grow 
so greatly ns to threaten a 
rapid deterioration in its 
quality. 

KISSINGER REFUSES to 
rely on the State Depart- 
ment, but his own staff can- 
not provide the detailed dip- 
lomatic footwork which will 
now hove to be Integrated 
with his own thinking and 
activities. 

These weaknesses will bo' 
greatly multiplied unless an 
altogether new working for- 
mula Is developed for l he al- 
together new situation 
which wc are now approach- 
ing. If (lie State Department 
lias to he bypassed, and 
there may ho good reasons 
for tills, some oilier frame- 
work must lie devised, or 
tho "generation of pence" 
may prove to be as elusive 
as many people think it is. 

e 1573. Vtitor Zone, .£ 


Sly FRANK GETLEIN 

Orinna Falloci, one o£ the 
best interview reporters any- 
where, recently published an 
interview with Henry A. 
Kissinger In L’Em-opeo—des- 
cribed as a “left-of-center” 
magazine— a description that 
carries the fascinating impli- 
cation tlint someone knows 
where center Is. 

It probably was the best 
Kissinger interview yet, even 
better than tho one that left 
tiie French woman interview- 
er convinced that Kissinger 
had first made love to her 
and then abandoned her. de- 
lightful as that was. 

The Fallaci interview was 
, so good that its English tran- 
’ lation immediately evoked 
from its subject one of those 
not-quite-denlais in which one 
hopes to create the illusion of 
errors and misstatements 
without actually bringing on 
the transcripts. Thus: Some 
of the quotes were taken out 
of context, he felt, and others 
may have been garbled lri 
translation. 


But his not-quitc-dcnial 
reached beyond the limits of 
the form to the essential char- 
acter of the man when ho con- 
cluded that he granted the 
interview at the request of 
the Italian ambassador and 
added, "Why I agreed to it 
I’ll never know.” 

In that sentence may be 
seen the typical public figure 
or celebrity largely created 
by the media, enjoying hla 
media existence and at the 
same time complaining about 
it. 

It Is a pattern familiar to 
Americans at least since 
Brenda and Coblna, the two 
original celebrities of modern 
times, from mid-Dcprcsslon 
to Pearl Harbor. 

The same combination has 
been observed in such classic 
examples of the species ns 
Frank Sinatra In his right- 
jab period, assorted members 
of the Gabor family, Libcrace 
and Salvador Dali. 

Besides Kissinger's self- 
characterization as a lone- 
some cowboy, "who leads tho 
convoy, alone on his horse . . . 
who comes into town all alone 
on his horse.” the most sig- 
nificant point in the inter- 
view was the one In which the 
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subject, known throughout 
the world for his intimate 
dinners with starlets in res- 
taurants that automatically 
alert the press to his pres- 
ence, talked of his reputation 
as a ladies’ man. 


“Partly exaggerated, ’’ he 
said of his rep in this field, 
“but partly It is true,” adding 
that his image as a swinger 
has helped him in his endless 
negotiations because it "reas- 
sured” Le Due Tho, Chou En- 
lal and Moo Tsc-tung— all of 
whom seem to need a rather 
special brand of reassurance. 

At the heart of the question, 
however, Kissinger — onco 
more acting in the central 
tradition of the minor vnude- 
villinn chasing the autograph 
seekers down the street so as 
to complain about them ~ 
said; “For me, women are 


only amusing, a hobby. No- 
body spends much tiriie on a 
hobby,” 

This completes the circle - 
because, as Kissinger must j 
know, for many women — 
as Indeed for many hum — 
Kissinger himself is chiefly 
amusing, a kind of hobby that 
comes with the daily paper, 
i like horoscopes and a chuckle 
• for today. 

Undoubtedly much of his 
following consists of people 
titillated by his stepping out 
with burlesque stars and 
tripping the light fantastic 
while other administration 
' members stay at home read- ' 
, ing inspirational literature. 

But there is a solid core of 
| Kissinger fans who exercise 
i a kind of connolsseurship on 
his more Weighty manifesta- 
tions. 

Until recently, most of these 
fara agreed that bis finest 


WASHINGTON 
7 December 


Taking Exception ... . ; 

■ Chester Bowles ; j 
i On Appointment i 


, ON THE editorial ’pane of The Washington; 
.Post of Nov. 25). there wfts an article by 
Charles \V. Yost, a' former delegate mid U. S. 
Ambassador to .the United Nations, which 
was entitled "Ambassadorships to the High- 
est. Bidders." In It: Aunbnssndor Yost ex-; 
pressed bis concern tha'i in the weeks attend, 
a large number of ambassadors will be at>- 
. pointed, the principal o, notifications of whom 
will he (lie extent of their financial support 
. to President Nixon's recent campaign. 
Although f share Ambassador Yost's Cod 
corn about the nnih/assadorial choices which' 
are likely to be made. I cannot agree that 
“appointments hy Republican and Demo- 
cratic ndministra'Hons In this regard bnvA 

' i 

7 7ie uriti'f i* a /firmer V.S. wni/ws* . 
tildor tn ItiiJia ami hriiih'ii the Oflirf " 
ii f I'ricr A'lniinittmtion during Ifnrlit 
If or II. v 

lieen almv.l the same.” 1 ran vouch for the 
' fart Hint 'President Kennedy’s ambassadorial 
appointments In twtl when 1 was Undersco- 
re! ary ad State were remarkably free of po- 
ll! teal 'implications. » 

In toy first discussion with President Ken- 
nedy following Ids Inauguration he brought' 
up the finest Ion of ambassadorial appoint- 
ments and said that there were only "d 
huMdful of embassies" In whirl! he bad a 
special Interest. These were India, to which 
lif* had appointed Kenneth Galbraith, (lie 
eminent Harvard economist who could cer- 
tainty not qualify as a tycoon; Ireland, for 
which tie nominated Mat t. McCloskcy— a tone 
time rrioml who served with distinction: the 
■ Netherlands, for which tie nominated .lohil 
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hour was When the troops of 
West Pakistan were raping 
and killing their way through 
what was then East Pakistan 
and Kissinger was explaining 
the need for a United States 
policy of neutrality with a 
“tilt” in favor of the rapists 
and killers. 

Some, however, gave an 
even higher rating to Kissin- 
ger's arrangements for his 
master’s sensational travels 
in China and Russia, trips 
which, to be sure, hinted at 
an unexpected eruption of 
common sense all around — 
a rare enough commodity 
among chiefs of state — but 
which were achieved at the 
Cost of the entire public his- 
tory of that same master. . 


Obviously, if the assump- 
tions of the famed journeys 
for peace were tenable, then 


Jerry Voorhls or Holen Ga- 
hngan Douglas should be pres- 
ident today, since Nixon con- 
etructcd his career on tho 
threat to American security 
posed by those two Califor- ' 
nians who now appear to have 
been premature Nixonians. 

But Kissinger hobbyists are 
now preparing to give up their 
personal preferences for the 
' ’“tilt” over tho switch, or vice 
versa, in unanimous accolade 
for tho peak of their person- 
ality’s career: Creating • a 
"generation of peace” on tho 
solid foundation of each day’s 
bombing establishing a now 
! record. If this bo peace, who 

■ needs war? 

For those with the fondness 

■ for it — it is rather a spe- 
cial taste — the Henry hobby 
can be even mote amusing 
than are his, fair companions 
at dinner and the dance. 


' like from Pennsylvania; Prance, for which, 

- he nominated General Gavin (In the Dope* ■ 
that he could establish a closer relationship , 
with General deGaullc); Switzerland, for 
which he nominated a personal friend 
whose name now escapes me; and the I 
United Kingdom, for which he nominated 
. David Bruce. The only member of ibis group . 

I who might have been In a position to coin’ 
i tribute generously to the Democratic Party,; 

* was David Bruce. However, Ambassador; 
Brupe had been deeply involved in Ambrk 
can policy in Europe for several years and I .. 
doubt that even the most partisan ftepubTi?; 

} can would question his qualifications: ■ It 

? President Kennedy then asked mo to 
: amine the remaining posts and rccommehtU 
! lo him those ambassadors wtio I thought j 
i should be transferred Or retired and the ttijJ 
; dividualS who I fell were best qualified tfj i 
replace llicm. This assignment was ’rohRj 
plated in April 1961. Approximately half IW : 
incumbents remained at their posts Bill of : 

■ them Foreign Service officers), and iwb* 
thirds of those who were moved were re- ' 
placed hy Foreign Service officers. The 2(R; 
odd posts that remained were filled, not by 
generous party-givers, by men who went 
Uniquely qualified by experience and hack- 
ground to handle their particular asslglu. 

! mont. Not only were none of these ambassn-’ 
i tiers selected on the basis of bis political 
; contribution, but in no instance was he even.- 
asked how lie had voted. - 

The non-career ambassadors whom we so|j 
i tec ted were: for Japan— Edwin lte!schatior| 

; director of the Center of Japanese Studied 
I at Harvard; for the Philippines — William- 
i Stevenson, President of Obcrlln College; for; 

; South Korea— Sam Berger, who had served : 

! with distinction as U.S. labor attache in Lob- 

■ don for 10 years; for Thailand — Kenneth' ■ 

| Voting, who bad mnti.v years experience ill 

government and business in Southeast Asia, 
i for Burma — tolirt Rvcrton, who had served-' 

’ in that country with the Ford FoundntiuiC* 
1 for 10 years; for the United Arab Republic 
; — John Badeau. former president of Ibd” 
American College tn Cairo and a respected' 

: Arabic scholar and expert on Middle hast ' 
affairs; for Guinea — William At (.wood, for 
several years foreign correspondent fur’ 
Loot magazine; lor Sciiegnl-t’hdlp Kaisei'l" 
n foiiner Assistant Secretary In the Depart--" 
meht of Gabor: for Chile— Charles Cole'.'! 
presi 'ent of Amhclst College; Tor Venezuela 1 
: CIA-F$DP77-00432R0001 00030001 -3 
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- — -Toddoro Moseoso. a cloac associate ' 4 of 
, Governor Mono/, Mario of Puei'lo Hire: fop' 

Peru — .tames Loch. editor of an Upstate?" 
i New York newspaper who was identified’ - 
closely with the Truman adniinigl ration in 
various capacities; lor Bolivia— Ken Stupid 
ansky. who had served for 10 years as (i 
i U.S. labor attache in Mexico; for Brazil- - 
: Lincoln Gordon, former professor of ecu- 

- nortilcs at Harvard, president of Ufookin.cS 
; and later Johns Hopkins University. 

Also Included were two retired foreign j 
service officers whom we persuaded lo ae- ! 
eep'f ambassadorial posts— George Kcnnaft; 

. for ftier ambassador to Ihe Soviet Union. In' 

. Yugoslavia; and Charles Baldwin to MnlaV- 
' sin. 

Our ambassadorial appointments also lu- 
eluded two .highly qualified civil servants 
: who were not members of the Foreign Scrv- 
: ice. These were William Handley, who be- 
came ambassador lo Mall and Leonard Sag-* 
elo who went to F.l Salvador, Wo also re 
tallied two aide Republican political appoinl- 

WASHINGTON STAR 
1 December 1972 


ecs who entered government service (hiring 
ihe Dulles regime— William MeComhef. whof 
served President Eisenhower as Assistant*! 
Secretary for Congressional Affairs, becomes 
ambassador lo Jordan: and Robert Ataev, 
FI vain, a newspaper publisher from I’emtsyi-r 
vania who joined (lie Fisenbower ndmlnis-s 
Iraiion in 1057. became ambassador lo ooej 
of I hr newly Independent African countries."., 
Lei me emphasize again Hint while I Hi.-iru, 
Ambnssndor Yost’s deep concern about lhc f . 
(|ttaiificalious of tit 1 ’ ambassadors who mayj 
be selected wllhin Ihe next few weeks. I dot 
hot believe this Method of select ion Is a lice-, 
essary part of live American political trndl- 
lion. At least 1 can vouch for (he integrity ot^ 
the choices made by the Kennedy admlnis'-. 
Iraiion in Ihe year 10(11. Ambassador 'Yo.-lj 
himself, was offered an important amhassa 1 ; 
dorlnl post in Europe in January of lflliL, 
However. Adlal Stevenson felt that he wait - 
ideally equipped to become Ids deputy to’; 
the United Nations and he agreed (o tnke - 
this post. " . ■ ' . 


SHAKEUP ' j .-I: ..y - ., 

[. .'.Housecleaning Set 
j" 'In State Department; 

By OSWALD JOHNSON 

Stnr-Ncws St/iff Writer 


The Foreign Service shakeup President Nixon 
has ordered as a top priority for his new State 
Department team will make liberal use of a 
forced retirement regulation for top officials that 
up to now has been invoked primarily as a form 
of punishment. 

A parallel mechanism planned for clearing 
out higher echelons in the department and in 
embassies overseas is an accelerated program of 
assigning aging Foreign Service officers to other 
government departments on a nominally temp- 
orary basis. 

According to senior State Department 
sources, these methods of bureaucratic housc- 
clennlng have been under active consideration at 
high levels in the department ever since Nixon’s 
re-election. 

Along with the official White House an- 
nouncement yesterday that Secretary of Slate 


William P. Rogers would stay on — arid that three ' 
new deputies would serve with him— came clear 
notice that the foreign service is due for a major 
shakcup. 

The main objective, sources close to the 
President said, is to enhance the “vitality” of 
the department by opening the way for officers. 

, in the 30 to 40 age group to .high-ranking posi- 
tions. 

Senior State Department officials have been 
ordered to move on two fronts: 

® An unprecedentedly widespread use of execu- 
tive powers under section 519 of the Foreign 
Service Act, which enables the President to force 
retirement of any homecoming Foreign Service 
officer of ambassadorial rank whose routine res- 
ignation has been accepted. 

• Up to now, section 519 has been a rarely in- 
voked punitive measure Used to weed out dissi- 
dents. 

Its first and most celebrated victim was Am- 
bassador George F. Kcnnan, who was retired in 
1953 in the early years of the John Foster Dulles 
stewardship at state. 1 

© A concerted effort to transfer older Foreign 
Service officers "on loan” to other departments 
in the government. About 100 Stale Department 
officials are already temporarily loaned out. It 
is anticipated that the number will be sharply 
increased in Nixon’s second term, so long as 


shrinking budgets elsewhere 
in the federal bureaucracy enn 
absorb talent /armed out from 
the higher ranks of the State 
i Department. 

’ Top levels In the depart-, 
ment have been under orders 
to weed out since early this 
month— to be precise, since 
Nixon’s Ideas about stream- , 
lining (lie government be- 
came known through post- ; 
election directives lo the j 
■agencies mud through his 
■, Star-News interview. | 

One option open to imrnedi- >j 
ate executive action without f 
going to Congress for amend- ; 
.nients fo the Civil Service ,, 
laws apparently will not be j. 
. used; ’ 

It was quickly made known 
that the While House had no 
intention of expanding foreign 
• service appointments by re- . 


'dticlng the number of non- 
career, political appointments 
to some popular ambassador- 
ships. , 

i Department officials recog- 
nize a fourth way to beef up, 
the higher Foreign Service 
. grades with younger men. 
This Is through a natural proc- 
ess of attrition under a new-, 
■ly liberalized pension policy, 
through normal end-of-term 
retirements, and through 
long-established "selection 
out” procedures for persons 
‘ who overstay a prescribed 12 
/ years in Grade 1 or 10 years in 
Grade 2 without promotion. 

’ Aides Seek Moves 
;• Among ranking officials who ■ 
i have made it known wllhin the 
. department that they want to 
move on to some of these am- 


'.bassndorshlps arc: William B. | 

.' Mncomber, deputy undcrscc- ■, 
! rctary for management; Mar- y 
' shall Green, assistant , 

' .secretary for East Asian Af- 
«; fairs; William H. Sullivan, 

,! director of tho Vietnam work- 
ing group and a key partici- 
pant in tho Indooiiina peace 
negotiations; Samuel DeP al- 
ma, assistant secretary for 
, international organizations, 

’ and David D. Newsom, assist- , 
ant secretary for African Af- 
fairs. 

• The ranks most likely to be 
affected by these changes are 
the top Foreign Service classi- 
fications beneath the honorific 
grade of career ambassador 
f whose sole - incumbent, U. Al- 
exis Johnson, is to be replaced 
«s undersecretary in the new 
State Department). 


They ore: Career minister, a 
rank at present filled by 51 
'officials with an average age 
of 50, of whom 30 are ambas- 
sadors; Class 1, with 201 offi- ; 
cials, average 52,' with 42 am- ; 
bnssadors; Grade 2, with 404 
officials, average age, 50, with ' ' 
three ambassadors. 

The key beneficiaries of the J 
6hakcup would bo (he persons ! 
in Class 3, with G07 officials, at. i 
average age 47, and Class 4, 
with 717 officials at average ,. 
age 41. 

> Numbers Reduced 

, During the last four years t 
tho Foreign Service estab- 
lishment has been cut back 
substantially — from 6ome 
3.500 officers to some. 3,000. 
This has been accomplished , 
largely by cutback in rc- 


o»u 


onn 
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cruitmcnt of younger per-' 
sons, and a slower rate of 
promotion. But its Immediate 1 
result has been abnormal 
hunching of older men in the , t 
top ranks. ' 1 

The plans ore likely to stir ■' 
up a good deal of controversy i 

in the department, and at first / 
they could lower foreign serv- 
ice morale rather than raise ' 
it, 

; WASHINGTON POST . 

1 December 1972 


If as a result of section DID 
all ambassadors run the risk 
of forced retirement after a , 
tour is up, the post may be- , 
come unpopular except in the / 
,more prestigious embassies, ‘ 
one source warned. 

VA man Under 45 would " 
think a long time before ac- ' 
copting an ambassadorship If 
he thought he would have to 
retire from the service after' 1 
it was over.” ' 1 . 


WASHINGTON STAR 
12 December 1972 


Marilyn Berger 

Rogers Signals" 
‘Continuation’ 


FOLLOWING Ihe Whito 
House announcement yester- 
day ttmt Secretary of State 


changes." In other words, un- 
less Rogers asserts his own 
role, or unless he is re- 
placed, the department will 1 


v — j puiuju, uiu tie par 

William P. Rogers would re- ! continue In eclipse 


main fn Ills Job, he promised 
that, foreign affairs over the 
next four years would 
"Involve continuation of pol- 
icy already established.” 

Continuity was given as a 
major reason for asking 
Rogers to stay, Whlto House 
press spokesman Ronald L. 
Ziegler said. And continuity 
Is precisely what many rank- 
ing officers In the Foreign 
Service fear. They have few 
objections to the policy, but 
they are hoping for major 
changes In the way it is 
mtule. 

For four years (he State 
Department has been 
eclipsed by the Nnllonnl 
Security Council staff, nucl 


This view Is widespread, 
bnt. by no means unanimous. 1 
A few officials have said i 
they would leave If Rogers . 
stayed; one or two may go 
over to the Pentagon to re- 1 
join Elliot Richardson whom 
they admired when he was 
at. State. Others are simply 
disgruntled, seeing the 
changes at the top as having 
only marginal, significance 
bul, as one said, “ort balahci' 
an improvement,.” , *.i 
Rush Is widely seen os be-) 
Ing far more forceful, than, 
Tnvin who Is considered by, t 
nil who know him ns one of' 
the nicest men around. But,; 
in the words of one State’ 3 
Department official, "you’re 
dot effective unless you’re a 
little bit aggressive ondi 


CAN'T PUBLISH ARTICLE 


j The Supreme Court yester- 
day rejected, 6-3, a pica by a 
former Central Intelligence 
. Agency employe for permis- 
sion to publish articles about 
the CIA without the agency’s 
prior approval. 

The justices, in a brief order 
without comment, refused to 
hear the appeal for Victor L. 
Marchetti, of Vienna, Va., who 
■ worked for the CIA from 1955 
to 1969. 

Justices William 0. Douglas, 
William J. Brennan Jr. and 
Potter Stewart dissented, say- 
ing they would grant full re- 
view of Marchetti’s appeal. It 
takes the vote of four justices 
for a full court review. 

The effect of the court’s ac- 
tion whs to leave standing an 
order by Judge Albert V. 
Bryan Jr, of U.S. District 
Court in Alexandria which 
bars Marchetti from writing 


li Vill W J. HUlg Allt A/ailVUl) uuuut < 

hbout the agency. Byraft’s or- i hypothetical “National Intelli 
der was later upheld by the / gence Agency.” He also pub-- 
4th U.S. Court of Appeals. jj lished an article in “The Na- 

TllE G 0 V E n N M E N T jl that WaS Cl ' iU " 

learned that Mnreheltt^wflQ ! His attornc y s sald 1,e has 
ni n^rt ,’ a ^ f f c c .^ as abandoned plans to publish the 

•ArJ ™ ±Z ar n £ f “Esquire” article, but has 
Esquire magazine about . signed a contract to write a 


THE GOVERNMENT 
sought the order after it 
learned that Marchetti was 


neys, representing the CIA, 
said that Marchetti isn’t enti- 
tled to publish articles or 
books dealing with the agency 
because he signed a contract 
with the CIA in 1955 in which 
he pledged never to do so. 

In appealing to the Supremo 
Court, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union attorneys repre- 
sentihg Marchetti said that 
Bryan’s order violates his 
right to free speech. 

They said the contract is "a 
systematic scheme of censor- 
ship which will surely result in 
the denial of the fundamental 
right of the American people 
to be supplied with informa- 
tion about the conduct of gov- 
ernment. 

THE COURT ORDER 
against Marchetti amounts to 
“a prior restraint forbidden by 
the First Amendment,” they 
added. 

Since he left the CIA, Mar- 
chctti has published a novel, 
“The Rope Dancer,” about a 


the CIA. 

Justice Department eltor- 


m ' ,f d of nil by its chief, j loud. Irwin Is neither; he} 


Homy A. Kissinger. For ! doesn’t use his elbows.” Commerce and Treasury 

four years the role of Inti int- J Irwin is understood to 

tng, and tn many rases, ,’m- j have been offered the job of MUCH OF WHAT happen* 

pioincnflng policy, has fallen ambassador to Franco. Rush,' in State wilt depend ott 

to the Whlto House staff. who won high marks os the just how the President im- 

AS A RESULT the For- *"'* £l5 n h nwemnnH ‘“il pIcmcnts hia to put' 

HHEHEH 

SwESS “ “* Wh " 

worry that It was no longer It Is anticipated Rush* will A few officers around the 

„ . co “ n * be more aggressive than Ir-,. department said the time 

™X rf S!^Si ,,r S r anrbsee aTutudel'som * to seel 

i.m nance commission to currently the department’s how pollcv tesnonilhlUiipM 

° n r c ° rccr ambassador. * Sld^MXfby’thl: 

j ,i rmem imu uni dial with Casey could upgrade tile" While House some in 
f"K n iiir*n the n wm C !s 0f ; department's role in interna-, whether the grass would bo- 

m rn m f l Hon ” 1 PCO , noni ' c affalra - a *; greener over in the Prnla- 

one ranking officer who has cording to Some Foreign gon, some to sec whether 
held ^numerous important Service Officers. But he will ' the foreign assignments they 
rhn ,‘rJ J ’ ,,m, an'cntal still have strong competition* had reo icsted would coS 

P until the '^ p |^ ov ^p o ^ e f^g.t 20 ^ /G> 8^ ) yhr a( t5( A . RD p77.00432Rd001 


Commerce and Treasury’. 

MUCH OF WHAT happen* 
In State will depend ott 
just how the President Im- 
plements hi a pledge to puT* 
.more power Into the hands 
of his Cabinet officers and 
to thin out the While Hound, 
start. 

A few officers around the 
department said the time 
was coming when State 
would be playing a larger 
role because the problems 
of the next four years in- 


veternn," “a pro,” "a fine,- 
broad-gauged guy.” Ho re-' 
places U. Alexis Johnson, * 
currently the department’s 
only career ambassador. 

Casey could upgrade the'" 
department's role in Interna-, 
tional economic affairs, nc-; 
cording to some Foretea 


rcnucrncy. , 

Many were taking a wait- 
and-see attitude. Some to sett 
how policy tespo.nsibllitlcji! 
would be apportioned by the/ 
While House, some to see/ 
whether the grass would bo' 
greener over in the .Penta- 
gon, some to sec whether 


Service officers. But he will* the foreign assignments they 
stilt have strong competition* had reo icsted would come j 


>. book about tho CIA, 

,i In another case Involving 
the Washington area, the Su- 
1 preme Court refused to hear </ 

! an appeal in which It wns'i 
j asked to curtail the authority""'' 
i of Metropolitan Police officer's , 

' to arrest persons for cursing 1 - 
! on public streets. "t 

THE PRACTICE of arrest-'i 
lng people who utter curse’- 
words when accosted by police" : 
is "obnoxious” and “a serious'" 
arid unlawful infringement 
< upon the liberty of many clti j, '‘ 

' zens,” said attorney John Van-"* 

: derstar, representing William 1 '; 

. Von Slelchtcr, who was arrest* - 
ed in Georgetown in 19G9, 

“We strenuously urged that 
this delegation of authority to**, 
police to arrest for speech on . 

; . public streets should be rc-> 
viewed and sharply curtailed 1 
; by this court,” he said. But the 
justices declined to go along/ ) 

Von Slelchtcr was arrested i 
by an officer who testified that" 4 
he spotted Von Slelchtcr’ 
“passing and changing” some- * 
thing with two other men! * 
When he approached Von Slelv* 
chtcr, the officer said, Von 
Sfeichter ctirsed him and ran * 
away. > 

The officer found him under -’ i 
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— cursing In public. When Von j prosecuted for disorderly con- 
Stclchter climbed out from unf duct. Instead, ho was brought 4 
dcr the car, the officer found a * to trial only on the narcotics', 
bag of heroin where ho had • count. He was convicted ana j 
been lying. ‘ sentenced to a fine of $100 or a ! 

Von Slclchter was never , jail term of 90 days. 

Ti"irni"Y, Her. 1 1, io72 TUB WASHINGTON POST ^ 



fly lif'wis Oulir h 

As wtnfnl 

A presidonlinl order nljned 
nf. prying Hie scerery wraps 
from old government papers 
has produced only n trickle of 
new public Information since 
It. took effect five months ago. 

The White House edict will 
show greater impact Inter on, 
officials say, ns declnsslflers. 
delve Into a mountain of aging 
documents, and contents crimp 
the flood of new secret writ- 
ings. 

Hut an effort, by The Asso- 
ciated Press to dislodge some 
documents undet- one portion 
of the. order has met with vir- 
tually no success so far. Other 
Inquirers have had similar ex- 
periences. 

Under President Nixon’s 
June 1 directive, any paper 
more than 10 years old Is sup- 
posed to be made available to . 
a member of the public If he 
asks for It, unless a review by i 
officials finds it. should be kept j 
secret. ?| 

, The order calls also for nu- ; 
tonintle declassification for all ,] 
documents when they become j 
lit) years old, unless spoelfi- -j 
rally exempted by a depart- J 
nieut bead In writing, and II | 
pares sharply the number of j 
officials allowed lo Impose se- 
crecy stamps. 

' .Of eight rerjuesls made by J 
the AP since June I under the ! 
10-year proviso, seven have yet ] 
to produce any once-secret nia- 'j 
tciial. • -j 

CIA He fused ^ j 

The lone exception was a re- j 
quest foe a National Security i 
Council , document from the I 
K o n n e d y administration, < 
Nearly two months after the j 
request was submitted, the 
NSC noted that It bad already I ; 
been declassified. , 1 

All other AP queries have I ; 
proven fruitless to date, in- i 
eluding a request for Hie roe- j j 
ord of NSC recomniemlntious 1 , 
made lo former President; 
Dwiclit I), Elsenhower during 
the 1953 I. ehanon crisis. ’ . 

David Vming. an NSC aide . 
supervising the deelasxiflen- j 
(ion program for tlm admiuis- • 
teat ion. has acknowledged that 
the request for the thrift pa- 
pers falls within the guidelines j 
of Mr. Nixon’s order. Put the ; 
papers have yet to tie made > 
mailable. j 

The CIA. responded lo a| 
query. for documents relating' 


to an Incident In the early 
.1950s by saying that, the re- 
quest was not specific enough. 

However, the CIA refused to 
Ray what additional informa- 
tion was needed and a follow-* 
tip request, couched in more 
specific terms, was turned 
down. 

The AP has appealed the 
CIA's rejection to an Inter-' 
agency Classification Review 
Committee set up under Nix- 
on’s order. 

Study on Access 

■A .June I. request to the Dc- 
fense Department for some 
Korean war. documents pro- 


Just how ninny requests 
have been made under the 
new directive Is uncertain. 
One guess is that there have 
been more then a hundred so 
far, with most still In various 
stages of processing.' 

Thus, early signs arc that 
the June 1 executive order 
wilt not prove of much imme- 
diate help to scholars or news- 
men searching for secret pa- 


i A General Accounting Officej 
jsMidy covering Just four agon-! 
•eies — the Slate Department, j 
Defense Department, NASA 
and the Atomic Energy 
Commission — rated their an- 
nual outlay for administering 
|the security-classification sys- 
tem at $00 million. 

| Since June 1, the White 
i House says, (he number of 


duced a July 11 response that nwa -’f V 10 Slcn< '- V govoPn- 
thc material was not in* the j documents by the time 

flics of (he assistant secretary I ^2? nre ^\' Venrs 0(l , V 


pers tucked away in countless jpwsonH nuthnrhed to wield se-l 
government files. Ijcrocy stamps has been slashed 

Prospects arc much bright- |] 4n P cr oent or from 32,508 to 
er, however, for creation of fj -Those figures do not in- 
an internal-control svulern f c,tu!o tl,c Central Intelligence 
stemming the flood nf new sc- 1 A R cnc - v > which keeps the num- 
crct writings and for. yanking ij l,or of classifiers secret,. 


for international security af- 
fairs and an Aiig, 0 response 


they nre 30 years old. t 
No one knows exactly how ! 
many government documents ! 


her of its classifiers secret,. 

Jly NSC directive, cat'll 
agency is supposed lo report 
by July 1, 1973, nil major clas- 
sified documents on file after 
the end of this year, giving 


that n search for It would re- 1 arc unf,or ’ nclc nn(i key, hid- |j their subject headings and 


quire “an unreasonable 

amount of .effort." • , 

Aflcr n newsman noted that " ( ' onfl(l< -ntinl’’ to " ,0 P RC ’ j This Information Is to be feci 

Elsenhower referred to the i „ , !*"*« » computerized Data 

material it? his memoirs ns i ] 3 * v ronservaflvc csti- tlndrx System which, hope* 

corning from the Joint Chiefs! P! a V : ’ , " ,rrc are more (linn a ■‘fully, will start giving up-to- 

of Staff, the Pentagon search- 1 hHhbn pages of such material. M dale accounting on 1 hr secret 

ers said thev would look some' J , in * s enough paper to circle | paper flow in 1973. 

mn ,.„ . the earth a half-dozen times if i „/ n t l 

A " book-length report on "* Pml ^ tho .4 old government papers,' ’ami 

cqiltlior. 1 rnltxl 


den from public view by seen- , 4 when they should I 
rity clnssIflctiHnns ranging I javnllnble lo the public. 


j This Information Is to be fed 
j Into a computerized Data 
ilndcx Syslibn which, hope* 


A book-length report on 
scholars’ access lo documents , 
covered by the June 1 cxecu- j 
live order says the new review j 
procedures "will mil. lu> of > 
much assistance* lo the 1 
scholar." 

The study, published by Hie 
nonprofit Twentieth Century' 
Fund, notes that the 1968* 
Freedom of Information Act j 
already allows rlti/eiis to ask I 
for declassification of docu- 
ments. of whatever age, with 
appeal possible In court. 

The June 1 order, which 
covers only documents that 
are at lcasl 10 years old, pro- 
vides for appeal within the ex- 
eciitlve branch, where the se- 
crecy label was applied In the ! 
first place. i 

The directive requires also 
that the request be specific 
enough that a government 
search can locale the docu- 
ment “whh only a reasonable 
amount of effort." 

Countless Files 

However. only Insiders 
know just what srrrrt dorrs 
minis exist. An outsider ran 
guess, but serious scholars 
usually prefrr to have access 
lo an entire file to make sure 
they don’t miss something Im- 
port ant. 


i nni s enough paper to circle pnper flow In 197.1 

the earth a half-dozen times if i „/ f . 

'"'.j 0." 

1 ' I .counting dupllenle entiles and 

NSC Directive i j minor Hems which nre dc- 

And, with Hie help of mod- j ] si roved, is the national Ar- . 
ern photocopying gear, federal rldves. \ 


[officials were spewing an rs|l- . 
'mated 200.000 pages of newly 1 
[classified dncnmenls into (heir 
files daily as of June 1. 

All that secrecy Is expen- 
sive, 

WASHINGTON POST 
7 December 1972 


Remove Secrecy 1 

Add here, snv the archivists, 
the outlook Is bright for even- 
tually pulling nearly all onec- 
sechd. documents into the ptdv 
tic domain. 




. flm W ,e„„ foreign Nerv AKSy would represent (he 
dee AsuiHailon has h e e n Foreign Rervlrr idOr.ern and 
chosen the bargaining agent for 'employe™ or would in actual. 

oreieii Service oflieers and Ily Serve as a mouthpiece of 
oilier Stair Deparlntrnt em-!mnnni’ernen( 

, j AM IK, an affiliale 0 f the 

! In nii ; arfllialinn eh-etion, ) AFI.-CTf) charged Hint the as. 
the n-.'.of lallon received 3.093 ! social ion was linked lo the 
while IP. opponenl. the Arnerl- 1 leadership of the Slate lie- 
can Federation of Government |parlmeni. and was interested 
Employees, received 1.058. ; only In perpetual lug (hose 
there were -pin voles against dies 

nn> tepresetilaiiou, and 235 ; A ESA answered that It 
votes were challenged. [Mono could protect the unique 

The election was fought , professional nature of the Eor- 
over the issue of whether ieign Service. 
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Mistrial Is Declared in the Ellsberg Case 


By MARTIN ARNOLD 

SpwJiil to Ths New York Time* 

LOS ANGELES, Dec. 11 — 
The trial of Daniel Ellsberg 
and Anthony J, Russo Jr. was 
officially declared a mistrial to- 
day and the Pentagon pa pets 
case was hack to arguing over 
jury selection. 

Four months ago a jury was 
selected in the 'case. It never 
heard a word of testimony. 

After the declaration of mis- 
trial, the defendants both 


t.hc prospective juror, the bet- 
ter able he or she will be to 
associate with the type of de- 
fense Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. Russo 
.arc putting together. The first 
Jury in this case only had one 
member under 40 years of ape. 

To get a jury with teen-age 
members on it the defense will 
have to mount a successful 
challenge to the current array 
of prospective juror I 

Complain of ‘Taint’ 

Its chief argument is that 


wnivea their double jeopardy! this list was “tainted" against 
protection and Federal Dlstrictjthc defendants because of re 


Court Judge William Matthew 
.Byrne Jr. said that he would 
dismiss the jury tomorrow and 
try to select another on Wed- 
nesday. 

, But the defense said It would 
challenge the new jury selection 
on several grounds — the main 
one being that the chief Federal 
I Judge of this district had, as 
had, as far as the defense 
Was concerned, already preju- 
diced the next array of pros- 
pective jurors with' asides he 
made about the Ellsberg case. 

From Big Panels 

Juros are chosen for each 
case from large panels of per- 
sons (about 2.000 here) who are 
periodically brought together 
to become potential jurors. The 
Pentagon papers , jury was 
chosen from a group of citizens 
who were registered to vote 
ns of December, 1071. 

The judge would hvc the new 
Jury selected from an array 
|of about 2,000 persons who 
were brought together In July. 
1072, but were still on the list 
of registered voters as of Dccc 
ber, l!)7l. 

The defense wants Ihc new 
[jury to come from among per- 
sons who were registered In 
vote as of October, 1072 — 
mostly because that group pre- 
sumably would have n good 
percentage of IS- nnd- 10- nndj 
20-yenr-old members. The de- 
fense feels that the younger' 


marks made to it in another 
case by Chief Judge Albert Lee 
Stephens Jr. of the Federal 
Court here. 

Judge Byrne gave the defense 
until 9:30 A.M. tomorrow to 
file an affidavit indicating on 
[what grounds it intended to 
challenge the new jury selection 
[and gave it until Friclay to file 
a forma! motion. However, ini 


the interests of speeding the 
trial, he can make his rulings 
[based on tomorrow’s affidavit 
without waiting for the formal 
Imotion. 

Judge Byrne also ordered thej 
prosecution to complete its sur- 
vey of electronic surveillance 
inthe case and report the re- 
sults to him by Friday. Under 
.the rules the survey results arc 
given to the judge In private. 
Ilf he finds any of the defend- 
ants are under electronic sur- 
veillance or their counsel are 
being wiretapped on matters 
[concerning his case, he makes 
.that Information public and 
then holds a court hearing of 
[the material gathered. 

Dr. Ellsberg is charged with 
12 counts of espionage, con- 
spiracy and theft in the Penta- 
gon papers case and Mr. Russo 
is charged with three counts. 
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Schlesinger and Aide to Nixon 
Debate Public’s Right to Know 


By PETER KHISS 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 
yesterday labeled the Nixon 
Administration "the most closed 
government within memory,” 
while Herbert G. Klein, Presi- 
dent's communications director, 

[declared that Americans now 
were "the best-informed public 
this country has ever seen." 

The duel in words between 
Professor Schlesinger, the for- 
mer adviser to the Kennedy 
Administration, and Mr. Klein, 
for the Nixon Administration, 
took place before 400 people 
attending a Foreign Policy As- 
sociation luncheon at the New 
York Hilton on “the public's 
right to know.” 

‘Manipulation’ Charged 

Professor Schlesinger, arriv- 
ing with a formidable text, con- 
tended that the pre-election re- 
port of "peace at band" in« 

Vietnam now appeared to havc| 
been "indefensible misjudgment 
or indefensible deception.” 

Mr. Klein, confidently ex- 
temporaneous, held it inap- 
propriate to discuss tite cur- 
rent negotiations on Vietnam, 
but asserted "the ones who 
know the most say the least.” 

He said this had been "the 
most thoroughly reported war 
In ail American history." 

Professor Schlesinger. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning historian, charged 
the Nixon Administration "car- 
ried news manipulation farther 
than anv of its predecessors."! 
and took "unprecedented steps! 


*^5 
; \ 

, the C.I. A. activities get-j 

■ ■ ting so much spotlight in India } 
,thesc days, it Is Interesting to> 
.-tend the inside story by n maul 
'Who started it all in the first place. ' 
!Thc man was' an American n«m-i 
;ed Turner Catlcdgc. As exrcii* i 
Rye editor of the New York,! 

Times, it was lie who first dceid«J 
;ed to expose the C.I. A. scandal in 1 
[April 1966. . ^ 

| In a series of highly eontxover- : 
(Mai articles written by top repor- , 

iters after worldwide investign- ' 

l tion, nnd checking mid rechcckintf 

* their accuracy to the last word. 

f the paper In one stroke ripped . 
jOpen the protective and highly. 
‘Secretive mask through which the 
’■agency was conducting its myste- 
rious operations. The C.I. A. from' 
ii then on become a household word; 
Knot- only In the 1J.S- but outside. ' 
j Cntlcdgc has given n detailed: 
:. inside account of how the Times: 
i decided to expose the scandal , 
; even at the risk of Government 
/prosecution, in his nuinhlographl-q 

cal memoirs "My Life and Tils,' 

: Times" published last year, 

The "C.T.A." exposure, accord-! 
tng to him, ivnn a fine example of , 
what in Journalistic parlance can. 
be called "developed news', Tho' 
Idea originated at a daily nows- 
conference in early September 
19(55, when the foreign news 
editor told Cat! edge of nr nmaz-, 
big story out of Singapore, Lee' 
Kuan Yew, the Singapore f-'rime 
Minister, had charged pint a CM. A.' 

, agent had offered him a f'i .1 mil- 
lion bribe to cover up an unsuc- 
cessful C.I. A. operation (here tnt 
19(10. It developed that not cmiv 
’ was the charge trite, but when 
•the. State Department denied It, 

: Prime Minister Leo produced tho 
: tetter of apology from Secretary 
of State Rusk to prove H. Cat ledge 
was astounded. Ho told his col- 
leagues: "What is this C.I. A.? Foe 
God's soke, lei's find nut what 
they're doing. They are endanger- 
ing nil of us," Tile faet-gntlierlng: 
machinery at the. Times wns net f- * 
Voted and after six months of in- 
- vestlgatlnns, their effort was 
f channelised Into a series of ■ rive; 
long articles by a teem of wrlteis 
headed by Tom Wicker, the then! 
Washington ’ bureau chief of the 
paper./ 'The publication was pre-J 
ceded by n lot of soul-senreiilm: by 
tlie publisher, and rmiptleco, pros. 

, rimes by the State Department on 
‘.me paper to resist such a rl-kv 
I, Undertaking, But the paper took 

• the risk nnd gloriously survived it. 
iTHc C.I. A. has never hern lack- 
ing lit publicity since then. 


doing their job.” 

Mr. Klein politely suggested 
more research by Professor 
Schlesinger. He saiil Hint since 
general guidelines were issued 
two years ago by the Attorney 
Genera! in response to journal- 
istic protests, (here had been 
13 Federal subpoenas to news- 
men, with i 1 of them having 
wanted such procedures before 
giving Information to law en-j 
forccnient. agencies. 

President Nixon has moved 
against government secrecy, 

Mr. Klein said, with the num- 
ber of agencies empowered to 
classify documents ns confi- 
dential cut from 37 to 25; the 
number of Individuals so au- 
thorized reduced from 52,000 
to 20,000, nnd the officials able 

to apply the top-secrct lid 

shrunk from 7,134 to 1,631. 

Need for a inw Disputed 

Mr. Klein said "an adver- 
sary relationship between the (stance by proclaiming neulrnl- 

govornment and press is Ry in the Indian-Pakistani war 

healthy and necessary," and "while the President privniely 
favored protecting the confid- instructed the Government, to 
enlialit.y of reporters' sources. Till.' American power in favor 
He disagreed with the recent .of Pakistan.” 
imprisonments of reporters in ' Mr. Klein argued that the 
New Jersey and California, but policy on the war had been' 
hd said Ihcsc had been state ac- an effort to avert India’s escal 
Boils and he did ot yet sec ■ at inn of the hostilities inloi 
any demonstrated need” for a 
Federal shield law. 

Professor Schlesinger harged 

the Nixon Administration had [Government doesnot have 
not "understood" a need to right to lie — it has the right 
assure information * essential to on certain occasions not to dis- 
demoerntir, deeisin i,” He ac- cuss a subject, for instance, tho 


West Pakistan 

Responding to a questioner, 
r. Klein said: "I believe the 


Mr 


and took "unprecedented stops! imsed it of -'m Nadine ^ instance, the 
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1 1 By BARRY KALB 

SLar-Ncwj staff Writer 

I Tho secrecy surrounding the 
prosecution of the Watergate 
(bugging was pierced ever so 
^lightly on Monday, when a 
prosecutor . indicated in public 
■that ho plans to introduce evi- 
dence linking the alleged 
crime with politics and the ile- 
, publican party. 

<i Rut that was about all ho 
J Said, and the question voiced 
: all along by critics of the Nix- 
{ on administration remains: 

| How far will the U.S. Attor- 
; pey’s Office, which works for 
I the Nlxon-run Justice Depar- 
tment, go to prove or disprove 
Charges that somebody "high- 
er up” in the administration 
knew about the bugging, and 
/that the bugging was only part 
Of a larger political sabotage 
plot by the GOP? 
i Before the indictments in 
tho case came out Sept. IS, 
i (these critics predicted that the 
•government’s case would be a 
i. (whitewash. After the lndict- 
'ifnents wero issued, the critics 
.felt their predictions had been 
borne out. 

Evidence To Be Tabled 

I These people were given 
some cause for hope, for the 
first time, at a pretrial confer- 
ence Monday in U.S. District. - 
Count. 

Chief Judge John J. Sirica 
(Said he felt the jury would 
,want to know what the mo- 
tives for the episode were, 
who if anyone hired the de- 
fendants — "why did they go 
in there?" ■ 

i Asst.. U.S. Atty. Enrl .T. Sil- 
lied told Sirica he did plan to 
introduce evidence in response - 
to these questions, and Sirica 
offered him "considerable laii- 
, tude” to do so. 

But what had Sllhert re- ; 
voided? Not much. 

He did say definitely Mint lie 
would trace during trial two 
sums of money which without 
dispute passed through the 
Committee for the Re-election 
of Hie President, and which 
arc suspected to be Involved in 
the Wnlcrgale ease. 

•Dp To The Jury* 

• Beyond that, Sllhert was 
more evasive Hum Informa- 
tive : 

■ "Web, there will bo some 
eivdenco introduced,” he told 
(Sirica. “It is a question (on) 
'Which Hie jury will make the 
proper inference — it is up to 
/ he jury to accept or reject the 
(evidence that wo propose to 
offer, but there will he rivd- 
. cure wo will offer that will go 
■— from which the jury .may . 
draw, wo think, an anpiopii- 
,aie inference as to perhaps a 
. variety of infengts.” 


Interpretation 


Silbert undoubtedly told Siri- 
ica as little as possible because 
he knew that newsmen and 
defense attorneys were listen- 
ing carefully, and as an expe- 
rienced prosecutor did not 
want to give away his case in 
advance. 

Because of his evasiveness 
and Sirica’s firmness, some 
observers felt the judge was 
(attempting to push Silbert be- 
yond what he had intended. to 
(present when the trial begins 
dan. 8. Sirica told a reporter 
yesterday that this was hot tho 
case, 

A Feel For The Case 

i "/'wasn’t trying to tell the' 
(district attorney how to try his , 
case,” Sirica said. He said he 
was just trying to get a feel 
for the government’s theory of 
the case. 

Just how for Silbert’ is plan- 
ning to go remains to be seen. 
The indictment he had a hand 
in drawing up offers little 
guidance. 

_ It makes no mention of poli- 
tics, except to note that it was 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee headquarters and a Mc- 
Govern campaign office which 
were bugged, ond that two of 
the defendants were employed 
by the Committee for the Re- 
election of (he President. 

William 0. Bittmnn, one of 
seven defense attorneys in the 
ease, was quick to point out 
Mint two sums of money . 
were not mentioned anywhere 
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tin the indictment, and object- 
ed to reference to them at the 
trial. 

"There is not even a scintil- 
la of a suggestion in the indict- 
ment the government expected 
to rely on any of that evi- 
dence, and I suggest it would 
be a variance from the indict- 
ment,” Bittman said. 

Silbert countered, "We did 
• say and say again to the court 
that an indictment sets out the 
theory and the nature of the 
prosecution’s case. It does not 
have to set forth the evidence 
and the proof.” 

Of the two 3ums of money, 
the first is a $25,000 check 
which went from a former 
supporter of , Sen. Hubert H. 

, Humphrey, Dwayne Andreas, 
to a Midwest Nixon fund rais- 
er, Kenneth Dahlberg and on 
to the Committee for the Re- 
election of the President, 
where Nixon’s chief fundrais- 
er, Maurice H. Stans, has ad- 
mitted it quickly passed 
through his hands; ultimately 
it went to the bank account of 
Bernard L. Barker, one of the 
defendants. 

. The second is $89,000 in cash 
and checks which, according 
to an investigation by tho Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, went 
from Nixon donors in Texas, 
through a Mexican bank, and 
then on to the Nixon re- 
election committee. 

There have been charges in 
the press that part of this 
money wns used in the bug- 
ging- 

Silbert told Siricn he plans 
to trace the $25,000 check, and 
to trace the $89,000 "not ncces- 


>iig uise Figures U: 
Covert Execulivc PI 

Bv Carl Bernstein and Boh Woodward 

WMh!nsl'»n Pmff Writer* 


I Former White House con- 
sultant K. (Inward Hunt Jr. 
had a special private lele- 
phone In the Executive Office 


Miss Oienmv told The 
Washington Post t hat by pre- 
arrangenient she would sub- 
mit the hills to an aide in the 
office of John Kbrlh-hnuin for 


Building that was used almost | payment. Khrlichman Is J’resi 
exclusively for conversations dent Nixon’s principal nssi.it- 
with Bernard L. Barker, a code- ant for domestic policy, 
femlnnl in the Watergate bug- Depute presidential press 
«&*"?, rdin * a fm ; .Wfnry Gerald Warren said 

secretary. ’ hc "lute House would not 

The telephone apparently comrqent on the matter bc- 
was the only one in the White cau;; '' H 1 might relate to the 
House complex for which bills atcrgatc hugging investiga- 
w ere sent to a private home — * 10 !’- • 

that of the secretary. Kathleen . v \ m ’' commenting, the 
t'henow, , while House left unanswered 


1 sarily from the source, but .... 
pprt of the way through the 
system." 

It is impossible to say 
whether Silbert will have to, 
or wait to- go any further In 
linking the defendants to the 
GOP. 

He rtiay have help in this, 
however, from four of the five 
jr.cn actually arrested inside 
Democratic headquarters the 
morning of June 17. 

The four, all from Miami, 
are Barker, Frank Sturgis, 
Virgilio Gonzalez and Eugenio 
Martinex. They are represent- 
ed as a group by Henry B. 
Rothblatt of New York. 

The four, according to relia- 
ble sources, were hired by 
James W. McCord Jr., who 
was a security advisor for (ho 
re-election committee at the ' 
time of tlie bugging, and who 
was arrested with the four Mi- 
ami men that June morning. 

According to government 
sources, the prosecution is 
now theorizing that the de- 
fense of these four will be that 
they thought they were work- 
ing for someone high in tho 
, administration — perhaps the 
President himself — and wero 
engaged in legal national secu- 
rity work. 

this would put them in di- 
rect conflict with McCord and 
the remaining two defendants, 

E. Howard Hunt Jr. and G. 
Gordon Liddy, but ns one gov- 
ernment source said, echoing 
the thoughts of some of his 
associates, "There have got to 
bo conflicting defenses here. I 
don't know how you can have 
a unified defense that’s going 
to be a winner.” 


the questions of how Hunt's 
official Unties could requite a 
camouflaged telephone listing 
and why Khrlirhmnn's office 
would approve the arrange- 
ments for such phonp serv- 
ice. 

On June 20, It was reported 
I that Hunt was associated with 
I at least two of the men who 
were arrested in the hrenk-in 
and alleged bugging of Demo- 
crat National Committee head- 
quarters at the Watergate 
three days earlier. At the 
time, a White House spokes- 
man stressed that Hunt was 
only a part-time consultant 
whose work involved declassi- 
fication of the Pentagon Pa- 
pers and "narcotics intelli- 
gence." 

In addition to being Indicted 
In the Watergate bugging, 
Hunt, acrording to federal In- 
vestigators, was an important 
figure in a campaign of spying 
and disruption ngalnst. Demo- 
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crnHc presidential candidates. < 
Investigators have said the op-| 
Oration was conceived by high; l 
White House aides aB basic re- i 
election strategy. 

Miss C.henow said the prl- . 
vate phone, In use from Au- 
giist. v 'lf)71, to March, 1972, was 
Intended only for Hunt’s use. 

Asked why It was listed in 
her name at her Alexandria 
address, she said: “That’s a 
good question; they appar- 
ently wanted' tt. In my name 
because they didn’t want any 
ties with t.ho White House — 
for what reason I don’t know.” 

The CAtP Telephone Co. of- 
ficial In charge of White 
House service confirmed that 
he had been asked by adminis- 
tration officials to have the 
phone Installed and said that 
In his 25-year career in the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion he could re- 
call no such arrangement for 
anyone else.. 

Miss Chcnow, 25, worked 
during 1971 and early 1972 In 
a hnsement suite In the Execu- 
tive Office Building shared by 
Hunt, and O. Gordon Llddy, : 
another Watergate defendant, j 
and David Young, a White 
House aide who, like Hunt and 
Llddy, were on the Ehrlich- , 
man staff. J 

During a 90-minulc tele- ! 
phone Interview, Miss Chcnow j 
also hccamc the first person 
associated 'with the White : 
House to confirm that a spe- j 
rial team of officials there — j 
the so-ralled '“Plumbers" — was j 
assigned to Investigate govern- j 
mrnt. leaks to the news media. 

Miss Chcnow said that the 
team consisted of at least. 
Young, Llddy, Hunt, and EgU| 
Krngh, another ntdo to Ehrl- 
tchman— and that, they refer- 
red to themselves ns "The 
Plumbers." She said that 
Young, for whom she worked 
as a personal 'secretary, made 
regular reports on the team's 
Investigations to Ehrllchman. 
Young has declined to answer 
phone rails for a reporter. 

Asked about the special tele- 
phone, Miss Chcnow said: 

"That was Mr. Hunt's phone. 
It was pul In for me to answer 
nnd lake messages for him.” 
The phone rang “an average 
of once a week, sometimes two 
nr three times a week." said 
Miss Chcnow, nnd the caller 
usually Identified himself ns 
Bernard Tlnrker. 

, "Mr. Barker always railed 
that phone; lie was about, the 
only one who ever railed." 
added Miss Chcnow. She was 
among the witnesses who tes- 
tified before the grand Jury 
that Indicted Barker, Hunt. 
Biddy and four other men on 
charges of conspiring to hug 
the Democratic headquarters 


At the Watergate. - 

Referring to outgoing calls 
by Hunt, Miss Chenow said, "1 
remember him calling Mr. 
Barker and his (Barker's) wife 

nobody else.” Hunt and 

Barker appeared to be good 
friends, she added, because 
they "were always chummy" 
on the phone, with Hunt often 
saying “How are you?, What 
you been up to?” 

On occasion, said Miss Che- 
pow, Llddy "might have used 
the phone to talk to somebody 
Hunt had placed a call to.” 

After the bills for the phonA 
Service were mailed to her 
home, Miss Chenow continued, 
she sent them "to John Camp- 
bell of the Domestic Council 
*t.aff , . . so the White House 
would pay them. Apparently it 
had been arranged.” 

Asked who made the ar- 
rangements for installing the 
telephone and the hilling pro- 
cedure, she said: "Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Young and Mr. Llddy. 
They had talked to Mr. Camp- 
bell and he would take care of 
it.’’ 

Campbell, 28, Is a member 
of the Domestic Council staff 
headed by Ehrllchman. While 
[ House Staff members say he 
ji functions ns an office manager 
' for Ehrllchman. 
i Jack Harrington, the 
;C&P White House marketing 
i representative, confirmed the 
exlstnnce of the telephone and 
said: "1 can't understand why 
they did it . . . -t've never 
heard of such an Installation 
before.” 

According to Miss Chenow.' 
neither she nor Young — - who; 
Is a member of Dr. Henry Kis- ; 
singer’s National Security 
Council staff — hnd any Idea. 
Hint Hunt or Llddy might have 
been Involved In undercover 
political operations; but after! 
the Watergate hugging Young; 
"put two and two, together," ] 
she said. 

During the period that she 
worked with Hunt, nnd Llddy, | 
Miss Chenow said, there were 
occasional visits nnd calls on 
standard White House tele- 
phones to ell her or both of the 
men from other Nixon admin- 
istration officials. 

Among them, she said, 
were Robert C. Mardlan, then 
assistant Attorney general In 
charge of internal security 
,and later political coordinator] 
of the Nixon campaign 
1 (Mardlan reportedly directed 
! the destruction of Important 
j records and documents after 
f the Watergate brenk-ln); Jcb 
! Stuart Magruder, at the time 
aetlng manager of the Prcsl- 
, dent's re-election campaign 
and one of several persons 
who withdrew large sums of 


campaign money from a fund 
allegedly used to finance polit- 
ical spying and disruptions. 

Also: Robert. C. Odle, a for- 
mer White House aide and 
Magruder’s assistant at the 
Committee for the Re-election 
of the President (Odle alleg- 
edly participated In the de- 
struction of records); nnd 
Charles W. Colson, Special 
counsel to President Nixon 
and the man on whose recom- 
mendation Hunt was hired by 
the White House. 

In addition, former Attor- 
ney General John N. Mitchell 
talked by phone with Young, 
said Miss Chenow, adding; "I 
don’t know what about; I 
didn’t know how often.” 

Miss Chenow said she had no 
Idea of the purpose of the vis- 
its and falls by those persons 
and that at no time was there 
any suggestion that they In- 
volved anything sinister. 

The former White House 
secretary, who now lives in 
Milwaukee, also said that: 

• Many of the telephone 
conversations between Hunt, a 
former CIA operative, and 
Barker, a Cuban refugee with 
extensive CIA contacts, were 
conducted In Spanish — which 
MisS Chenow does not under- 
stand. 

• “Colson's secretary often 
typed for Hunt and on one oc- 
casion Miss Chenow typed a 
memo from Hunt to Colson — 
the contents of which she enn- 

I not remember. ("I couldn’t he 
sure if he worked with Colson 
'but I knew they were good 
friends,” Miss Chcnow said, i 

. . Mr. Hunt once said his i 
family was going to the Col- 
sons for dinner ( and) he would 
say,' I have a meeting with Mr. 
Colson at such-and-such a 
time’.”) 

• On at least two occasions. 
Mardlan — who has denied as- 
sociation with the operation 
known as "The PHimhcrs’’— 
visited Hunt, Llddy and 
Young In their hnsement of- 
fice In the Executive Offirc 
Building. Mardlan also at- 
tended a meeting with Hunt, 

Young nnd several others In 
Krogh’s office during the 
period when government leaks 
to the news media were heing 
Investigated, Miss Chcnow 
said. 

• She was tracked down In 
! England shortly after the Wa- 
tergate bugging by a member 

j of the staff of> presidential 
counsel John Denn and asked 
to accompany him back to 
•Washington to he Interviewed 
by Dean nnd the FBI. 

• Doan, who the White 
House hns said conducted an 
Investigation of the Watergate 


case for President Nixon, 
never questioned her. Instead, 
he listened without taking 
notes while two FBI agents in- 
terviewed her in the presence 
of Young and another White 
House aide. 

• The day before she ap- 
peared before the grand jury, 
Assistant U.S. Attorney Earl J. 
Silbert questioned her exten- 
sively about Colson and asked 
her at one point "if I thought 
Colson was Involved” in the 
bugging and how closely Mr. . 
Hunt worked with Mr. Colson 
— if he did.” She said she 
knew nothing about, the hug- 
ging, in which Colson hns de- 
nied Involvement or knowl- 
edge. 

• Llddy, following his de- 
parture from the White House 
in December, 1971, to become 
counsel to the Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee, would return 
to the White House about once 
a week “to visit." 

Concerning the team of 
"Plumbers" assigned to inves- 
tigate news media leaks, Miss 
Chenow said: "For a while 
ithey were studying Stale De- 
partment leaks. They checked 
| embassy cables nnd tried io 
'put two and two together 
•about whoso desks the cables 
went across.” 

The original project dealing 
with, the Pentagon Papers en- 
tailed determining if accounts 
of their contents, ns written 
by the New York Times, were 
’ consistent with what the nc- 
• tual documents staled, Miss 
; Chenow said. Soon, however, 
j “they were looking for leaks 
| ... to determine how (he Pen- 
] tagon Papers got out.” 

. In addition to looking for 
\ leaks on the Pentagon Papers, 
jj she said, "The Plumbers” also 
\ attempted to dcjcrmtnc how 
\ syndicated columnist Jack An- 

I derson had obtained confiden- 
tial White House memos on 
administration policy related 
to the Indo-Pnklslnnl war. 

Miss Chcnow, who left Ihc 
White House In March to 
(ravel extensively In Europe, 
described the origin n( the 
term “Plumbers” this way: 

“David Young's mother-in- 
law or grandmother or some- 
body saw in The New York 
Times that Krogh nnd Young 
were working on leaks. She 
called H to his attention, say- 
ing, 'Your grandfather would 
he proud of you, working on 
leaks at Ihc While House. He 
i was a plumber.’ So David put 
| up a sign on the door that 
I said, 'Plumber: Mr. Young.’ " 
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Executive Phone Used to Hunt 


By Carl Bernstein 
and Bob Woodward 

Washington Post Staff Writers 

A special White House tele- 
phone, reportedly used tor nu- 
merous conversations between 
Iwn defendants in the Water- 
Sale buff sins ease, was Actu- 
ally Installed for use by Nixon 
administration officials inves- 
tigating leaks to the news me- 
dia, according to presidential 
press secretary Ronald L. Zie- 
gler. 

In making the first White 
House acknowledgement that 
such an investigation took 
place, Ziegler said the special 
telephone Was installed to per- 
mit confidential “information 
In flow freely to those in- 
volved" In tracking down the 
source of news leaks in late 
1971, 

According to a former White 
House personal secretary, the 
private, nongovernment tele- 
phone line was used almost 
exclusively for conversations 
between former While House 
consultant K. Howard Hunt Jr. 
and Bernard L,. Barker, both 
or whom have been Indicted In 
the break-in ami alleged bug- 
ging attempt at Democratic 
National Headquarters at the 
Watergate here. 

The. secretary, Kathleen 
Cbenow, told The Washington 
Tost In an interview Inst week 
Hint. Hunt was among n group 
of self-labeled "Plumbers" 
who investigated news leaks 
to the media, but said t lie spe- 
cial telephone appeared unre- 
lated to those duties. 

Ziegler was questioned hy 
reporters yesterday about t he 
Cbenow interview, particu- 
larly her statements that hills 
for (hr special telephone were 
sent to bet 1 home In Alexan- 
dria and that she then submit- 
ted them to the office of John 
Khi'llchmnn for payment by 


the White House. Ehrlichmnn the installation of the special’ 
is President Nixon’s principal telephone and billing It to her 
adviser for domestic affairs. home were made by Hunt, 
Asked who paid the bills for kiddy. Young and John Comp- 
ute telephone, Ziegler said bell, an assistant in Ehrlich- 
yesterday, "T don’t- know.” He man’s office, 
confirmed Miss Chenow’s re- Asked why the phone Was! 
port that Ehrlichman super- listed in her name at her Alex- 
vised the work of "The T’luni- nncirla address, Miss Cbenow 
bet's", but insisted that Ehrl- said, “That's a good question; 
ichman knew nothing about they apparently wanted it in 
the spccint telephone. mv name because they didn’t 

According to Miss Cbenow, want any ties with the While 
the special White House team Mouse — for what reason I don’t 
investigating news leaks was know.” 
headed by Egil (Bud) Krogh, SJlc atkIcfIj .. xhat 

was Mr. 

an assistant to Ehrlichman, j| un p s phone, It was put in 
who has been nominated to he f or ^ £ 0 an s Wcr a nc j fake 
under secretary of messages for him." 
Transportation; David Ydufig, 

a member of the National Se- phone rang an average 

curity Council staff; Hunt, and of once a week, sometimes two 
G. Gordon Liddy, who also or l ' 1icc times a week,” she 
was' indicted ill the Watergate sfm| . th e caller usually 
cnsc , identified himself as Bernard 

Miss Chchow worked In a Barker. "He was about the 
basement office in the Exccn- only one who ever called," 
tive Office Building shared by Miss Chcnow said, and Hunt 
Hunt. Liddy and Young dur- was the only person to make 
ing 1971 and early 1972. outgoing calls. 

Ziegler said yesterday that Ziegler said yesterday that 
"to the best of my luiowt- it "would be folly" to associate 
edge," Liddy was not assigned use of (lie telephone with Hie 
to work on the project. When alleged hugging of Democratic 
asked if Hunt, worked on it. he headquarters last May and 
responded, "t don't believe so, June, because the special 
no." phono line was In use only 

Miss Cbenow told The Post from August, 1971 (o March, 
that (lie investigation of ad- 15, 1972. 
ministration leaks to the news According to the C&P Tele- 
media focused on how The phone Co. official in charge of 
New York Times obtained the White House service for the 
Pentagon Papers and the past 25 years, the phone in- 
source of National Security stalled in Mias Clienow's name 
Connell documents quoted by „as the first in his experience 
columnist Jack Anderson. p, be billed to the home of a 
Asked if “Hie Plumbers White? House employer, 
had Identified the sources of Ziegler said yesterday Hint 
; the leaks. Ziegler said "pretty "t h j has been a situation that 
I much so." but declined to an- tins existed jn flic past; there 
jswer whether any individuals have been private plume ex- 
were disciplined or fired as a tensions." 

■result. Meanwhile, there was no 

| lit a PO-mimilr telephone In- exact explanation yesterday 
, lerv lew Iasi Thursday. Miss of why the wife of one of the 
Cbenow said arrangements forjWntcrgntc bugging defcndnnt.il 


was carrying $10,000 In cash 
when she was killed In the 
United Airlines crash in Chic- 
ago on Friday. 

The $10,000 in $100 bills 
Was found in the purse of 
Dorothy Hunt, according td 
Chicago police. 

In a New Times interview, 
Hunt wai quoted yesterday as 
saying that the money was for 
a “business investment.” which 
he called “confidential." The 
Investment purportedly In- 
volved Mrs. Harold C. Carl- 
stead And her husband, who is 
an accountant with Investments 
in the motel business near Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Carlstead was Iden- 
tified ns a cousin of Mrs. Hunt. 

A source in the FBI said 
yesterday that the bureau 
was investigating the source 
of the $10,000 to determine 
whether it is related to the 
Watergate ease. 

Chicago police authorities 
say that the $100 bills found 
in Mrs. Hunt's purse do not 
appear to be part of a with- 
drawal of $100 bills made from 
a Miami bank Iasi April by 
Barker, one of the seven water- 
gate suspects. 

The authorities snld fills was 
because the money found In 
Mrs. Hunt's purse was old and 
none of the bills had sequen- 
tial serial numbers, while l ho 
$!00 bills traced to (hr Water- 
gate suspects were new and 
numbered In sequence. 

When five of Hunt's co-de- 
fendants were arrested Inside 
Democratic hcndqunrfers on 
June 17. $5,300 in $100 bills 
was fdund on their persons or 
In their hole) rooms. 


THE EVENING STAR ond DAILY NEWS 

Wmli/ngfoi?. D. C., Ttiurlar, Decrnnfcer 11, 197 1 



By THOMAS It. ROSS 
Chtrnftn Sun-Tlmo* Servlet 

A fake passport, produced 
by the Central Intelligence , 
Agency for former While ! 
House consultant E. Howard ; 
Hunt Jr., was being carried by 
one of the suspects at the time ; 
of the Watergate break-in, In- 
vestfgalors have dsldosed. 

The passport, mnrfb. out In 
the name of “Edward Hamil- 
ton" — the same initials ns 


Hunt's — reportedly was found 
on Frank Sturgis when he was 
arrested at Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquarters 
in Juno. 

The disclosure of the pass- 
port yesterday added a dimen- 
sion to the case; The possibili- 
ty that current CIA employes 
were involved In political espi- 
onage. The CIA has repeatedly 
assured Congress that its fake 
documents arc kept under 
tight control. 

Hunt and several of Ihe oth* 

14 


w h a a 


ers tinder indictment have ac- 
knowledged they once worked 
for the CIA, but have asserted 
they were no longer in its em- 
ploy at the time of the Water- 
gate Incident. 

Hunt's wife was killed in the 
United Air Lines crash in Chi- 
cago on Friday. Her purse was 
found to contain more than 
$10,000 In cash. Police report- 
ed that one of the bills bore 
tho written inscription: “Good 
Duck. FT' — the same Iniiials 
as Sturgis’. 

Sturgis has never been iden- 


tifier! ns a direct employe of 
the CIA, but was known to 
have find extensive agency 
contacts in Miami. An cx- 
Marine, be fought with Fidel 
Castro in Cuba and was re- 
warded with the gambling ca- 
. slno concession in Havana aft- 
er Castro won. 

.' But the two men had an ear- 
ly falling out. and Sturgis went 
over to the Cuban exile com- 
munity in Miami. He was once 
arrested on a boat off British 
, Honduras in what he described 
I as an attempted “commando 
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raid" on Cuba. 

A soldier of fortune, lie is 
believed to have used several 
psuedonymns besides that of 
Edward Hamilton. He was 
born Frank Fiorini in Norfolk, 
Va., but adopted the name of 
his stepfather. 

Hunt was hired as a White 
House consultant by Charles 
W. Colson, special counsel to 
President Nixon, He openly 
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. b.V tiawrenece Meyer 
Wnshiiiffton Vont Stuff Writer 
The 'judge who will preside 
at the trial of seven men 
'chanted in connection wlih the 
break-in nod alleged bugging 
of Demoeralie neadqunilers at 
Hie Watergate said yesterday 
that (lie i rial should cover a 
■ broader area than the narrow 
limits the prosecution has in- 
dicated it will cover. 

I “This .jury is going to want 
to know what did these men 
go Into that headquarters 
fur?” Chief U.S. District Conrl 
.Indue .lolwi .1. Sirica said. 
“Was (heir sole purpose politi- 
cal espionage? Wore (hey 
paid? Was (here financial 
gain? Who hired I Item? Who 
Stalled this?” 

The comments by Sirica 
•luring a four-hour pretrial 
conference were Hie firs! indi- 
cation that (lie trial may ex- 
plore whether Hie seven men 
Charged were operating on or- 
ders from higher authorities 
when they allegedly conspired 
In break in and hug the Demo- 
eralie National Coin mi lice’s 
W a I, e r g a t e headquarters i 
.tune 17. I 

in Hie course of Hie wide i 
ranging conference, lawyers! 
also argued that: l 

* Sirica exercise some 
“coni roP over the press in or- 
der to prevent prejudicing the 
Jury. William O. Blitman, law- 
yer for former While House 
aide K. Howard Hunt .ir., told 
SiriCa that the press ''has had 
a field flay writing prejudicial 
articles. I think It should conic! 
to n halt and your honor has nj 
right to stop it." Sirica indi- 
cated, over defense objections, 
that lie would deal with the 


declares in his Who's Who list- 
ing that ho has operated under 
a number of psuedonymns — 
Robert Dietrich, John Baxter 
and Gordon Davii. 

The federal indictment 
charges that Hunt was present 
on the night of the Watergate 
break-in, but left before the 
police arrived and apprehend- 
ed the five persons inside the 
Democratic headquarters. He 


was linked to the case through 
a $25,000 cash fund, a cam- 
paign contribution to the Com- 
mittee for the Re-election of 
the President. 

Investigators Said the fake 
passport and the possible CIA 
role in the break-in would 
probably be explored at the 
trial scheduled to begin next 
month. 

The CIA Is prohibited by law 


from conducting any opera- 
tions within the United Stales 
and, of course, is proscribed, 
from taking part in domestic 
politics. It is known, however, 
to have been involved with the 
Cuban community and with 
other anli-Communist exile 
groups in U.S. cities. 

The investigators said they 
did not have a plausible theory 
ns to why Mrs. Hunt was 
carrying so much cash. 


problem of trial publicity by 1 
sequestering the jury. 

® The Los Angeles Times 
should be compelled, under 
fchd threat of contempt of 
court proceedings, to produce 
tapes and notes of an inter- 
view with Alfred C. Baldwin 
til, described by the defense 
83 the government’s key wit- 


ness. Sirica, who made no rut-- dreflS, a Minnesota investor, 
Ing, indicated that a contempt] who gave the money last April 


investigators, originated tn the I there Is no way that the press 
bank account of a Texas cor-' can be restricted. , . , You 
poration, went to Mexico and can’t ask the press not to print 
wound up in the form of four certain materials." 

: cashier’s checks in Barker’s In October, Sirica issued a' 
Florida bank account. broad order drafted by Bitt* 

The $25,000 check that St!- man and Siibcrt (lint severely 
bert referred to is believed to restricted outof-court slnte- 
represent a .$25,000 cash con- ments by anyone associated 
tribution made by Dwayne An-, ; with the trial. 'Die order was 

criticized ns too broad and too 


citation was possible if the pa- 
per or Its employees refused n 
court order to produce the Ina- 
terlals. 

According to federal investi- 
gators, the June 17 break-in 
was one Incident in a year- 
long campaign to spy on mid 
disrupt Democratic presiden- 
tial campaigns on behalf of 
President Nixon’s re-election. 
Besides Hunt, one other for- 
mer White House aide, G. Gor- 
don Liddy, is charged in con- 
nection with Hie alleged 
Watergate bugging. Liddy was 
counsel for the Finance Com- 
mittee to Re-elect the Presi- 
dent until he was fired after 
refusing to answer the ques- 
tions of FBI agents investigat- 
ing the incident. James W; Mc- 
Cord Jr., security director of 
the President’s re-election 
committee at the time of the 
alleged Incident, also has been 
charged In the indictment 
with Hunt and Liddy and four 
others. 

During the hearing yester- 
day, Sirica asked Earl J. Sil- 
berl, principal assistant U.S. 
attorney, if the government; 
will present testimony con-: 
corning a $25,000 check and 
another $50,000 that turned up 
in (he hank account of Ber- 
nard L. Barker, one of the 
seven defendants. 

Siibcrt said the government, 
will offer evidence on the $25,- 
000 check and will also trace 
the $09,000, "not necessarily 
from its source, but part of its 
way." 

To trace the $89,000 fully, 
Siibcrt said, would require 
calling an alien to tcslify. The 
$89,000, according to federal 


to Kenneth Dahlbcrg, Midwest 
Republican finance chief. 
Dahlbcrg subsequently con- 
verted the money to a cash- 
ier’s check and gave it to Mau- 
rice Stans, chief national fund 
raiser for the President. The 
check later also turned up in 
Barker’s Florida bank account. 

Siibcrt said there will be 
“some evidence” concerning 
these funds. Sirica asked if 
Siibcrt would show the motive 
and intent of the evidence. Sil- 
bert said lie will present testi- 
mony "from which the jury 
may draw a variety of mo- 
tives.” Siibcrt said that cir- 
cumstantial evidence will 
show n "prior association” by 
the defendants. 

Although Blitman objected 
that testimony about the 
money should not be permit- 
ted since the indictment 
makes no mention of It., Sirica 
said that "on the question of 
motive and intent, the govern- 
ment should bo allowed con- 
siderable latitude.” 

Later in the hearing, Pitt- 
man and oilier defense law- 
yers asked Sirica to reconsider 
his earlier announced decision 
to sequester the jury. Lawyers 
■ for both sides offered cstl- 
. mates that the trial could take 
, from six weeks to three 
months: Defense lawyers ar- 


vague and Sirica relaxed it. 
Sirica yesterday said lie would 
toil Hie jury that they were 
being sequestered on his own 
motion and lie denied defense 
requests to simply instruct the 
jury not to rend newspapers 
or watch television, 

During a recess, Blitman 
told a reporter that he wanted 
Sirica to control the conduct 
of reporters in the courtroom. 
In addition, Blitman said, he 
wanted news stories about the 
trial, limited to the evidence 
the ' jury actually hears. ' 
"Testimony out Of the pres- 
ence I of the jury shouldn't be 
reported,” Blitman said. With 
Sirica maintaining that the. 
jury will be squcstcrcd, how- 
ever, Blitman said the whole 
question is "moot.” ‘ 

Sirica announced yesterday 
that he is making arrange- 
ments with U.S. Marshal An- 
thony Papa for accommodat- 
ing the press. 

Biltman also asked that Sir- 
ica Immediately order The Los 
Angeles Times to turn over 
the tapes and notes of Its In- 
terview with Baldwin, who has 
described himself ns the man 
who monitored telephone calls 
coming in and going out of the 
Democratic headquarters. Bltt- 
hian said that if the Times re- 
fused to produce the materials 
after the trial had started, ap- 
peals could delay the trial in- 


gued that the defendants 

would ho blamed by the jury definitely 

Sirica .eked boll, 

■ Elttman argued that there Is: ment and defense lawyers to 
| "no other reason” for seques- present him briefs hefore he 
tering the Jury df the "press rules on a subpoena of the mn^ 
will exercise some restraint in terlals. Sirica said ho was not 
Jthiscase." threatening to hold nnyono in 

I Silbert responded that un- contempt but he told a re- 
ader "the First Amendment porter that a contempt eita- 
and the right of a free press, Hon was possible if tho Times 

resists a court order. 
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By TIIEO WILSON 

* Staff Correspondent of The News 

Los Angeles, Nov. 29— A former CIA agent, arrested 
during' the burglary-bugging attempt at Democratic head- 
quarters at the Watergate complex in Washington .also 
plotted to attack and “defame” Daniel Ellsberg at a public 
rally in Washington, defense attorneys at the Pentago n 
Papers trial here charged. 

■ At a court hearing tomorrow, 
they will ask the trial judge to 
hold an evidentiary hearing to 
determine 




-A 


1 


whether the 
former agent, 
Bernard Barker, 
was working 
under govern- 
ment orders at 
so, to dismiss 
the time and if 
the conspirncy- 
espionago 
(indict mont 
against Ells- 
berg and co-de- 
fendant An- 
thony Russo Jr 


Bernard 
Barker 

■ The defense has also moved to 
dismiss the indictment "because 
of gross misconduct by the vice 
'president of the United States” 
■who made "highly prejudicial and 
inflammatory co unents concern- 
ing the motives, the guilt and the 
patriotism of the defendant." 

This was n reference to Spiro 
Agitcw's remarks on a nntlonal 

WASHINGTON STAR 
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television program, when ho in- 
timated that he saw no differ- 
ence between the Watergate af- 
fair and the Pentagon Papers 
case. 

Ellsberg's chic! attorney, Leo- 
nard Boudin, said in his papers 
that “the strong inference exists 
from the facts now available that 
the responsibility for the said 
conspiracy and prejudice rcst3 
with the government.” 

New Jury Asked 

U.S. District Court Judge Matt 
Byrne Jr. has scheduled argument 
tomorrow on a defense motion 
for a mistrial and for the swear- 
ing in of a new jury. 

The defens lawyers contend 
that While the trial was delayed 
pending litigation over a gov- 
ernment wiretap, the jurors could 
not avoid becoming prejudiced, 
since they were in recess during 
the political campaign. The law- 
yers said that the Vietnam war 
was nil issue and the jurors had 
to become involved in the political 
debate over it. 

They also noted that a. new jury 



New York Times New, Service 

CHICAGO — Tho $10,000 In 
cash found in the purse of the 
dead wife of one of the main 
figures in the Wntcrgnlc enso 
has been placed in’ tho evi- 
dence section vault of the Chi- 
cago police. The police re- 
ferred ail questions about the 
money to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which de- 
clined to comment. 

The police said they had 
found Hie money, n packet of 
$100 bills, ns they searched the 
wreckage of a United Air 
Lines jet in which 45 persons 
were killed Friday when it 
crashed Into four houses In a 
Southwest residential neigh- 
borhood. 

police said the money be- 
longed to Mrs. Dorothy Hunt., 
the wife of E. Howard Hunt., 
one of the seven men indicted 
in connection with the break-in 
and alleged attempt (o bug 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee headquarters in Washing- 
ton last June. Mrs. Hunt was 


now could Include persons in lhe| 
18-to-20-yenr-old group. When 
the present jury was sworn, thi3 j 
age group had not yet been in- 
cluded in federal panels. 

Opposing the m oti on for mis- 
trial and dismissal of tho indict- 
ment, tho government has con- 
tended that tho jurors Were under 
orders during tho recess not to 
discuss or read about tho cas r , 
n nd that selectioh of a new jury 
would create unnecessary delay 
and expense. 

Judge Byrne has called the 1?. 
regular and six alternate jurors 
to his court on Friday, when ho 
is expected to question them 
about their ability to continue to 
serve. 

Ho hns set Dec. 6 as the tenta- 
tive date for resuming the trial, 
with opening statements to the 
jury by Assistant U.S. Attorney 
David Nisscn. - , ; > 
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among those killed in tho j 
crash. 

Hunt, n former While House 
consultant, onetime Central 
Intelligence Agency operative 
and a prolific author of spy 
novels, flow here Friday night, 
but returned to Washington on 
Saturday. 

Hunt, interviewed at his Po- 
tomac, Mel., home, said tho 
money was intended (or a 
business investment which 
“bad been under discussion 
for a long period of Lime. 

‘Tve been unemployed for 
six months now,” he said. “I 
have to look for work after the 
resolution of the so-called Wa- 
tergate case. I have to find a 
way of providing for my fami- 
ly and my children.” 

He said his wife was Inking 
tho money to Chicago to be 
delivered to Harold C. Carl- 
stead, a certified public ac- 
countant who has substantial 
investments in motels in that 
area, because "I have to get a 
court order” to leave the 
Washington area. 

Cnrlstead was identified by 
United Press International ns 
a cousin of Mrs. Hunt. DPI 
also quoted deputy Chicago 
Coroner Kyrnn Phelan as say- 
ing the cash, tike oilier person- 
al effects of those killed in the 
crash, would normally be 
turned over by police to the 
coroner’s office, which would 
then release the effects to sur- 


For Subpoena in 
Watergate Case 

Tho defense in tho Water- 
gate bugging and break-in 
case is pressing its attempt to 
subpoena from The Los Ange- 
les Times records of an inter- 
view with an admitted partici- 
pant in the incident. 

In papers filed yesterday in 
,U.S. District Court here, art 
attorney for defendant E. 
Howard Hunt Jr, claims that 
the newspaper has the only 
known records of an interview 
two of its reporters had with 
Alfred C. Baldwin, an ex-FBI 
agent who is expected (o testi- 
fy for tho government at the 
trial, and that a recent Su- 
preme Court ruling requiring 
newsmen to testify before 
grand juries makes it clear 
that the newspaper must pro- 
duce tho records. 

The wife' of one of the 
Watergate bugging suspects 
purchased more than $200,000 

In accident Insurance before ^ HJf'nannit 

she hoarded a United Airlines Jj) l.£ il O.ilCyV 
flight Hint crashed In Chicago CA *7 

Inst Friday, killing her and 44 • gate on«e, declined yesterday 
others, according to an nlr- j | (> | ( |,,, nifv the beneficiaries of j 



line Insurance official. 

A spokesman for Tele-Trip 
company, a subsidiary of Mu- 
tual of Omaha, confirmed yes- 
terday that Dorolbv Hunt, 
wife K. Howard Hunt Jr., a 
former CIA agent mid one of 
seven persons indicted in the 
Watergate bugging ease, took 
out an insurance policy for an 
amount between $2(10,000 and 
$250,000. 

Both I lie Tele-Trip spokes- 
man and William O. Bittmiu. 
Hunt's attorney In the Water 


vlvors unless “some legal ac- 1 
tion” were initiated to hold the 
funds in official hands. 

Meanwhile, National Trans- 
portation Safety Board investi- 
gators began interviewing sur- 
vivors and pawing through the 
wreckage of the Boeing 737 jet 
lo determine the cause of the 
crash. 

Safety board officials cau- 
tioned against linking Ihe 
crash and a “wave-off” order 
which preceded it. Under the 
order from the control tower, 
the pilot interrupted a landing 
approach which was under 
way and began climb and cir- 
cle maneuver which was intcr- 
upted by the crash. 

Such orders arc routine, a 
safety board spokesman said. 

16 


the policies. 

According to I he Tele-Trip 
spokesman, $250,000 is the 
maximum amount of accident 
insurance that can lie sold 
over the counter. However, 
he went on to say, "it is not 
nil unusual for (lie traveler 
to take out the maximum cov- 
erage." 

The spokesman said Mr! 
Hunt was one of six passcn-l 
Igors on tho United jetliner) 
•who look nut accident Insur- 
Unco. Ito said Hint as of yestor- 
!dnv, I lie amount taken out 
•by’ the six totaled $405,000. 
''"But,” bo added, "I! Is not 
jUnpommon dial more policies 
will turn up ns some of the 
travelers may liavo bought 


politics that 
US tct.” 


haven't roach ori 
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a XT TT T4/l’Ti''TLT r P A i be published by the well-known publishers to with 

By BOMAN AT* iVl JdAI A A ‘publishers. Harper & Row. from publicnllon. 

. ... . . , . ..inVurl- ! On June 1. 1972, Cord Meyer, However, Harper 

rsOirrY "YJCARS AGO, the students in Beilin sblieKtu. ia CIA omcia] visited the New et i adamant. Either 

1 «‘Wc spit on freedom”. That attitude of mind of the iYork omee of Harper & Row and (o i c t the CIA ex 


German. nation enabled Adolf Hitler to bamboozle the ! provide 0 him with a copy of the .Hshod. Urgency in the exposure 

•dorf ontn and seize Dower. ^ — galley-proofs of McCoy's forth- 0 f the US's complicity was what 

Two tons of opium lUHf cpm hig book. weighed with the author ns ho 

Tn 1972, nm.tlmr fnret o - n , 0 rphuic were seized aboard the REASON WAS THAT could not find another publisher 

• TT. NiTn ami her hen-wit- a junk in Hong Kong harJ 1N , nns BOOK mh. McCOY who could publish the book he- 

niiieia Nivm and h ’ , ' hour. This was the second WAS snoW tNG THE COMPU- fore the US presidential elections, 

SlinC-JS! ™ - u " 

«*£ J" 5 "*'”*** srss-s 

l.ii.Ke, l him. i c<) ‘, m t r | rs t 0 lull them inio 1 J ®‘ verbatim In The New York Re- 
nt AT EXTRA INS to A CF.R- stilmi!xsi<m to the American At this very time the nulhor, vkw of B„oh», between the CIA, 

tain extent WHY THE i - v :,j Alfred McCoy, was testifying be- n nr p er At Row nod the nulhor, 

AMERICAN ERECTOUATE ~ J fore the Senate Appropriations makes It evident that Ihe CIA was 

Hit OUGHT AIIOUT A RAND- to' be another Idiot box. And the 1 Committee his findings, into the ur ,obIc to rebut McCoy’s analysis 

SRIDE VICTORY FOR Rl- most affluent society in the world Southeast Asian drug traffic. Me- tlic sinister role It had played 

CHARD NIXON. THE MOST showed itself as the most nick Coy’s researches included during j or almost n quarter o? n century 
CONT'-'MrTtBRE, THE MOST society. Consequently one must IB months of study more than 250 j n tiro International drug traffic. 
I 1 NEOVED FIGURE IN AME- , say farewell not only to the Amc- interviews with heroin dealers, $ suppose it knew Dint it. could 
RICAN POR1TICS OF THE Hcnn Dream but to freedom ott police officials and Intelligence not do so. and therefore, tried to 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. J large. j agents In Europe and Asia. frighten the publishers and nt- 

” It was Cord Meyer’s contention tempted to impose censorship to 

nr apk RF^nnn SICK SOCIETY (that Mr. McCov’s book would be evold a public scrutiny of the [ 

Ulv/VR-IV J — {u)1 of inaccuracies. It would cm- book. 

— — - ij< 0 advance my thesis I must ; barrass the .United Slates govern- One is alarmed at the stand 

Richard Nixon's re-election ns turn j 0 Th( , New Tork Review of j ment and perhaps involve the taken by Harper &. Row and it 
Preside t of l bo US proves com- no( , h9 of 21 September, 1972. the publishers In libel suits. (As a indicates the dangerous trends 
plete erosion of moral values in j, cn _ mn (i copv which has Just nr- CIA official, Cord Meyer had been taking place in American society. 
American society. What has been rivod | n Botnbav. Before doing so in the past in charge of provid- However otter the CIA bad sent 
the record of this mn n ns Prrst- T may bc pcr mlUcd a pertinent iing financial subsidies to organ- Its commcntn on the galley-proofs 
dent of the US in the lost four aR (de. isatlons such as the Natibnai Stu- of McCoy's book, the publishers 

yearn? In the midst of all this, the rtcnis ’ Association, Encounter had the spunk not only to rebut 

Notwithstanding the pnntomttne "white Russian*” o{ Indian so* magazine, and ihe Congress for them but to go ahead with the 
m-miery of Dr. Khslm-Cr’s secret . t _ , n arrn y as (heir or i- Cultural Freedom.) publication of the book 

n -golleUons with Hanot. Nixon g£ to WCVC P trying to attack and Covd . 8 n a T S T" 


German, nation enabled Act 
electorate and seize power. 

In (972, another fnret of Iho 
diseased human mind led Mrs. 
Patricia Nixon and her hon-wit- 
tod daughter, Julie Eisenhower, to 
proclaim in defence of Richard 
Nixon's Vietnam policy that they 
were wilting to Immolate thom- 
iclves on behalf of the Saigon 
stonge, Thicu. 


POLITICS OF HEROIN “"J r,','" " i 

i Further, lie was aware of the 

It IS In this connection I give unscrupu i 0U s methods of the CTA 
below a summary of the account jn s 0U (h C ast Asia and he was ap- I 
which has appeared tn The New prehensive that It would coereo 
York Review of Books of 21 Sop- b | s sources to retrnet their stntc- 
(ember 1972. A book cntiMed The menls about the United States’ 
Polities of Heroin In Southeast complicity in the international ( 
< Asia bv Alfred W. McCoy was to ^ rup; traffic. This may compel tlie - 
1 b c published by the well-known publishers to withdraw the book 
! publishers. Harper & Row. from publication. 

! On June 1, 1972, Cord Meyer, However, Harper A. Row remain-' 
ia CIA official, visited the New ed adamant. Either the author agree 
iYork office of Harper & Row and t 0 i c t the CIA examine his book 
, requested the management to or the book would not be pub- 


T1IAT EXFI.AINS TO A CER- 
TAIN EXTENT AVHY THE 
AMERICAN ERECTOUATE 


his int Insified Ihe Vietnam War. dWodge Benin. The Indira Gnv- 
lle brts devastated North and crnmcllt j s subjected to the most 
.' ■mlh Vietnam with fifteen mil- vIc!m1s attacks from the deshi 
1 ln n tors nf bombs nml fl million Russians.” They seem to 

‘ * r|pnd. Anrt r> nr If Inclined 


to agree with I.F.Stone. the cole-, {"£ phenomenon 1 oni':). "« pr^fhej had decided to let the CTA If 1 mistake not. this In the first 
b ruled American columnist, that v -, w , n thp soviet Union and In |<’xcminc the galley-proofs Hie - occasion In a democratic cnuplry 
ll,o Vietnam War may go on un- MnoM Chirm aq well ns in India, reasons given by the publishers, where an Intelligence, agency bun 

- mmn. v . * In-nrp Itirn* I nnf hrQifnlOfl In nVfllnll fill in. 


! Covd Meyers threats boom- 
PI, A CHIP ornnged on the CIA itself. He 

Llbl'iauiVonu should confine his activities to 
.financing secretly the Congress 
The publishers got in touch with for Cultural Freedom with its 
the author and informed him that offshoots throughout the world. 


compelled 


and Jwerc two: 


i not hesitated to exploit its ntillm- 


Richard Nixon has lowered the cb( nn < 0 b l)y American wheat 
respect for the United States WOI (j, billions of dollars tn hard 
Supreme Court by appointing cnch 
non-entities ready to carry out 


their master's will. Drought Is not the only Indian 

lie has bullied the national calamity. Corruption at all levels 
it . | « ... |n our «W)cictv hns bronchi nboui 

prora Into imb^owfenoo nrtd with m rnn nn i v 

his secret electoral funds of £-15 0 s,utc nf '''"'"v ', ,f fl ™ r ri„)t 
million, provided by the military- *"« *'«**; , c "25. " 

industrial complex, bought tele- and drei.Ki 1 . . there 

vision to portray him every night ' " , ' rr are 


as a man of peace hijacking Ills 
way to Peking and Moscow, 

Tie has employed electronic de- 


| In our country today to replace 
Indira Onndtil? 

I The alternative to her seems to 


vices to spy on hts political op- ho chaos and not i evolution. Fot 
oononls The Hat can no on, revolution ive require character 


pmionjs The Hat ran go on. 
One would have thought 


and Integrity; Alas, we cannot 
boast of these characteristics and 


this repulsive record was enough spr-loele of -'ordh , 

for any decent man to renounce ( . c! . tnR who hlatanliy defend 


Nixon tn disgust. Itoweyf 
American lmilol box tun? 


(II If the CIA was Riven ri( - 7 snf! Power and attempted to 
an opportunity to road the gal- 'xerriae rensnrstllp. Further oom- 
Icy-proofs they would find for lnenl lfl Unnecessary, 
themselves Hint national nroiir- 
Ity was In no way eadangered 
and consequently the CIA would 
not seek court injunction to 
prevent the publication of the 
book. 

(21 As responsible put, Ushers 
they fell that they had the right 
to show the book to any reput- 
able critic for comment prior to 
pu Miration. 

Tim Immediate reneilon of 
the i 'ithor wns to object most 
strom v to the proposal. As- 
eordii \ to him, surf, a proee- 
liurr 1 1 mid set a dangerous pre- 
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While the UN wrangles over how to 


Si 


CAN ANYTH INC tic done to 
curb unemotional terrorism, 
or must, we accept that it will 
simply continue to grow 
and, if so, where can we 
expect it to end? These arc 
the kinds of questions now 
being debated at the United 
Nations over rf proposed con- 
vention to outlaw mtci- 
national terrorism. . 

Acts of terror by indivi- 
duals, groups and States arc, 
of course, as old as history. 
Between 1870 and 1014 assas- 
sinations included Tsar Alex- 
ander TIT of Russia, President 
Carnot of France, President 
McKinley of the United 
States. the Empress ot 
Austria, and the King or 
Judy. Terrorists bombed the 
French National Assembly,- 
blew up workers in a Paris 
cafe, and dropped bombs on 
peaceful religious demonstra- 
tions in Italy. ’The assassina- 
tion of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand finally brought: on 
tho First World War. 

But: the flare-tip of inter- 
national violence on the scale 
eve arc witnessing today is far 
more dangerous than any- 
thing that lias gone before: 
because, ihanks to model u 

technology. sophisticated 

weapons in the hands of both 
Governments and protesting 
groups nose a much gieatet 
threat to international law 
and peace. 

H was left to Russia s dele- 
gate to warn the UN last week 
that the terrorists of the 
future might use bacteriologi- 
cal weapons, or even stolen 
atomic weapons, to blackmail 
Governments. 

No air traveller is secure 
from attacks hv politically 
motivated, or paranoiac, or 
si, only criminal individuals; 
no letter can he opened in I 
safetv; diplomats cart no 
longer go about their business 
without fear of being kidnap- 
ped or of losing their lives; 
uobortv can he sure he is not a 
potential hostage: no inter- 
national gathering, tike Hie 
Olvmnic Games, is free from 
threats of violence. . 

Nor are the possible victims 


COLIN LEGUM asks: 

-e.irlrt-tl to mv particular , on their behalf, 
national or political group : { 

->-7 ,i:.,ir„n-.,ts from 11 conn- , 


27 diplomats from 11 conn 
tries 'have been kidnapped . 
(Arabs as well as tsraelis are i 
among the number), arid 
three have been killed m 'the j 
last five years; planes have , 
been hijacked from Mexico. 
Turkey, Czechoslovakia, 

Russia ’and Japan, as well as 
from the US; parcel-bomb 
victims have died or been 
wounded in Tanzania, Libya, 
EgVPt as well as in Britain 
and Israel; letter - bombs 
travel in all directions from 
many parts of the wot Id. 

The controversial questions 
at e : How can wc hope to deal 
effectively with this kind of 
violence ? How can wc do so 
without running the risk ot ~ 
ovlctinp eriev- • 


But even those who sup- 
port the cause of Fatah would 
regard its more extreme 
wings, such as Black Septem- 
ber or the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine 
(TFLP), as terrorists. And 
in the case of Northern Ire- 
land many who support the 
Catholic minority’s right to 
fight for justice regard the 
Provisional IRA as terrorists. 

The cynical view is that 
violence is justified when it. is 
used by people or movements 
whose objectives one shares, 

, an d that the violence of those 
of whom one disapproves is 
tertofishi. There is truth m 
! this view, but it should nevet- 
' thelcss be possible to define 
terrorism more objectively. 
The draft convention now 


wttnouL luimiMb , < ctrart convciimm 

perpetuating existing gnev- before the UN, which is pro- 
anccs ? How can we hope to j. ^ ose( ] t | ie docs not seek I 

international co-operation in : 


ailLUS f isvjyy - 

get agreement over what con 
stitutes terrorism ? 

To take this latter question 
first : do all acts of violence 
qualify as terrorism and, it 
not. where does legitimate 
force (i.c., violence) end and 
illegitimate Force (i.c., terror- 
ism) begin ? 

The South Africans, the 
Portuguese and, to some 

extent, the British support 
UN action against * terror' 
ism’ on the grounds that 
everybody who engages m 
armed struggle are terrorists; 

Hie Israelis argue that all the 
armed Palestinians are terror* 
ists yet, at ihc same time, 

offer aid to liberation move- 

ments in Southern Africa. 

Many people (including 

nivsclf ) believe that the lib- 
eration movements in South- 
ern Africa and in Portuguese 
Africa arc legitimate forms 
of political struggle, and that 
the Palestinians have the . . )h( , v 

rirht to toko up arms so Ion# * «V. 

I ns ,hcv attack military oh, ec- armed l . 

tives to persuade the IsiaoM 
I to negotiate directly wit 
them instead of insisting on 
dealing only with Arab Gov- 
ernments supposedly a< ting 


defence of any particular 
State that happens to find i 
itself challenged by inter- I 
nal forces. Its aim is res- 
tricted to the containment hf 
violence within the narrowest 
feasible territorial limits, by 1 
curbing the spread of violence 
to countries not initially 
parties to it from areas 
involved in civil or intei - 
national conflict, or internal 
disturbances. This, of course, 
is a traditional function of 
international law. _ 

The kind of acts it sreks to 
limit involve unlawful killing, 
serious bodily harm, kidnap* 
ping or hijacking, and the 
protection of innocent people 
not themselves involved in n 
particular struggle. 

These proposals would not 
curb the liberation move- 
ments in Southern Africa ot 
the Portuguese territories; 

could a Ifcct the 
armed Palestinians, since the 
rationale of their struggle is 
tbal. deprived of iboir home* 
land, they bm c no other alter- 
native than to ope, ate within 
tin international arena. 

Id 


There arc. at least, ,w ® 
crucial tests in deciding what 
should he acceptable to the 
international c o m m unity. 
First, do the conditions that 
exist in anv particular conn- , 
try offer any chance ol , 
redressing serious wrongs by t 
other than violent means ? 
Second, docs a movement :< 
which embraces Ihc need lot 
violent opposition deliber- 
ately encourage indiscrimi- 
nate killing or harming of 
innocent people ? . , , 

Clearly no constitutional, 
means exist for peace u 
change in countries such as 
South Africa. Namibia, Rho- 
desia, the Portuguese colo- 
nics, or in Communist coun- 
tries. 1 

It is possible to argue, how- 
ever, that in Northern Ireland 
constitutional change has 
always been possible ibrouj’n 
non-violent methods— ns was j 
originally envisaged by Hie 
civil rights movements. Even j 

if one admits that the violence 

injected into the struggle by 
•i.» Provisionals would have 


the Provisionals would have , 
helped to speed up the pace j 
of change, there are good , 
reasons for rejecting their • 
resorting to indiscriminate , 
killing (1, lowing up people in . 
piths and shops), or such acts > 
as the shooting of a father in | 
front of his family. * ; 

The problem of the Pales- j 
j Unions is more difficult to 
I define dearly because of the 
i involvement of the Arab 
! world in t he conflict with 
1 Israel. Palestinians them- 
selves are divided-— not over j 
their primary objective of j 
securing a Palestinian Stale 
— hut about the frontiers of 
such a State and about the 
kind of methods to lie used 
in their struggle. 

Vet even in those cases 
where the use of force can he 
. legally and morally justified, 
there" arc some methods that 
should not he tolerated. ’I lie 
legitimacy of a rausc docs not 
i in itself legitimise the use of 
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certain forms of violence, 
especially against the inno- 
cent. 

But who arc the innocents? 
This is a question that goes 
to the root of much of the 
present controversy. 

' II n'y a pas tV innocents 
exclaimed the French intel- 
lectual, Emile Henry, when 
accused in 1804 of blowing up 
innocent Parisians in the Cafe 
Terminus near the Gate 
Saint-Laznre. Anarchists, he 
i explained, do not spare bour- 
i gcois women and children 
because the women and child- 
; ren of those they love are not 
spared either by the bour- 
i gcois, who allow them to die 
in slums. 

The PFLP and their afliii- 
atc Japanese group, Sckigun 
ha, defended their indiscrim- 
inate shooting of passengers 
at Lod Airport by claiming 
that all visitors to Israel arc 
accomplices of ‘ the Zionists.’ 
Black September regards all 
‘Zionist Jews’ as equally 
guilty of t ho ‘crimes of 
Israel ’ — and so justifies 
attacks on prominent Jews in 
all parts of the world. 

Sonic would argue that all 
whites in South Africa, 
Namibia and Rhodesia arc 
guilty participants in the 
system of apartheid; yet this 
view is specifically rejected 
by all the liberation move- 
, incuts in Southern Africa< 
The anti-Portuguese guerrilla 
movements (after an initial 
phase of terrorism in Angola) 
now conscientiously insist on 
treating all Portuguese not 
actively engaged in military 
or official positions as them- 
selves victims of their own 
oppressive regime. 

These clear-cut differences 
of attitude suggest a line that: 
can be drawn between what is 
legitimate and what is not: 

: groups that try to justify in- 
I discriminate violence by in- 
sisting that entire national 
groups or communities arc 
equally guilty should be re- 
garded as putting themselves 
beyond what: is atccptabld in 
1 international law. 

: What view should we take 

! of the growing practice of 
! taking hostages ns a means of 
I exerting pressure ? 

A clear distinction can be 
made between a hostage who 
is himself an agent of a parti- 
cular regime, and a person 
who is wholly innocent hut 
’ who happens to be ' a soft 
target’ — one who can easily 
he kidnapped and whose 
Govern m cut, not being 
directly involved in the 
struggle, might ho more will- 
ing to help the kidnappers to 
win some concession. 

The difficult problem one 
faces here is what to expect, 
or demand, of Governments 
when faced with the choice of 
whether to submit to the kid- 
nappers’ demands, nr to. allow 
their innocent citizons^PPftP 


The Israeli view is that 
only if Governments refuse 
to submit to this kind of 
blackmail can the practice of 
holding innocent hostages be 
checked. 

But the immediate practical 
question is whether Govern- 
ments of countries which are 
not. themselves involved in a 
warlike situation (as the 
Israelis are), can count on 
their own public supporting! 
them if they allow their own 
innocent citizens to be killed 
rather than to submit to 
demands which do not imme- 
diately affect their own ■ 
national interests. 

The British, for example, 
faced this choice over the 
release of Leila Khaled when 
the alternative would have 
been the blowing-up of a 
plane-load of British hostages , 
held on an airfield in Jordan ; 
arid the Germans had to 
decide between releasing j 
Black September prisoners j 
held, after the Munich mas- 
sacre or losing German lives. 

There have been only 
three cases of Govern- 
ments refusing to bargain : 
when Sir Geoffrey Jackson, 
the British Ambassador to 
Uruguay, was held by the 
Tupamaros ; when Mr Tru- 
deau refused to negotiate for 
the release of a Minister, Mr 
Laport.c, who was subse- 
quently executed ; and when 
the Turks refused to nego- 
tiate with local revolution- 
aries who had kidnapped an 
Israeli diplomat. 

Mr Trudeau’s inflexible 
stand did put a slop to a new 
trend in the growth of the 
violent Qticbccois movement. 
Only in the Canadian example 
did the kidnapping involve a 
local hostage held by a local 
group trying to extract a local 
political reward. 

In practice, one must 
accept that Governments not 
directly involved in a conflict 
will prefer to give way. Here 
one conies up against a clear 
conflict of national interest, 
which favours the exploita- 
tion of kidnapping ‘ third 
party ’ hostages. 

Only when enough Govern- 
ments share a community of 
national interests arc we i 
likely to achieve concerted 
international action in deal- 1 
ing firmly with certain 
aspects of terrorism. We 
seem now to be approaching 
this position over the scandal 
of the hijacking of planes 
and the use of their crews 
and passengers as hostages. 

This year alone, 140 pas- 
sengers and crew members 
were killed and 99 wounded 
in terrorist attacks involving. 
30 aircraft from 14 countries. J 

nut so long as there is n ' 
single country willing to give 
asylum to hijackers it will be 
impossible to check this prnc- 
iice altogether. However, ihe 


n U1ar ^ , criminals. selves rejecting ‘adventurist 
mentally unbalanced indi- a cts 0 f terrorism,’ such as 
viduals as well as by politic- hi-jacking and assassina- 

. y nul 0t i V ” te ? • gr0 . l,ps *\ as tion, refuse, however, to sup- 
ought hijacking into dis- port the measures now being 
re, iur' • discussed at tiie UN because 

Most nations are now ready the proposals do not specif ic- 
to subscribe to the Montreal ally deal with the terrorism 
Convention outlawing hijack- practised by Government. s. 
ing and to consider imposing They do not accept that exist- 
sanctions on Governments ing international conventions 
I t, ,*• re * u se to do so. Even oiler an adequate protection 
j Cuba the most favoured against ‘official terrorism.’ 
haven of hijackers— is now T!lie i oe i ca ! conclusion of 
,e -?K y .t t0 ficuss the problem this argument is that nothing 
with the US. Algeria, too, is should be clone to combat 
now less willing to giant international terrorism until 
asylum to hijackers. Only we can effectively deal with 
Colonel Qndhafi s Libya re- ■ a u jt s major manifestations ; 

- mains adamant. this is clearly impractical. 

: The real test for effective However, it would be 

international action over hi- wrong to suppose that it is 
jacking is therefore likely to possible to act effectively 
come over a confrontation i against all forms of terrorism 
with the Libyans; but in their without changing the fitnda- 

; 7 ° f app1 . ying 1 mental causes which have 

sanctions is not so easy since, produccd a clinialc of cx .' 

i ri nflr’ U, rT S C -' ba ’ violence in certain 

, ,n,? V T a 'j S ai ' e n societies: nothing, for ex- 
ir V° a T Re th ? ample, can put an end to the 

w . . , ’ a ^number of terrorist elements among the 
“ e . r ' countries if they Palestinians more quickly 

nhvJ, Ab- rU ?1 b,ackine thc than a just peace in the 
Libyan Alt hue. Middle East. 

.turning to another maior T . . , , , • , , , 

question: how can we justify It should be tccogmscd that 
action designed to deny the s f terrorists : 

use of the terrorist weapon to State ten oi is often the cause 
people with genuine grievatt- ?/ counter-terror which, in its 

ces while not at the same time . pi0f ,' K | CS l : v . cn gr ? a . or 

adopting more effective mca- tolrpi • a truly vicious circle. ■ 
sures against regimes that Wherever people are left to 
systematically use terrorist rot in despair, we can be sure . 
methods to ‘ maintain their that their conditions will 
power ? make them amenable to in- 

Few nations are guiltless of human acts of violence at the 
having used terrorism when Point where they feel tlicm- 
they thought it useful, both selves strong enough to strike 
in times of peace and war back. And so long as million- 
when they simply swept aside tEM,an Governments feel them- 
international conventions. se relatively free from 
Britain used terror-bombing w0l *“ censure they will lie 
against Dresden, just as the prepared, where ncccs.:;-’ v, to 
Germans used it against behave as nastily as i.:-mr 
Rotterdam. The Americans local circumstances demand. ; 
have been guilty of terrorism There arc, of course, situa- 
in Vietnam, so have the tions where political solutions j 
North Vietnamese. Palesti- (as in thc Middle East) are 
nians can, find do, remind the not immediately available.! 
Israelis of the massacre of History shows that extreme 
over 200 Arab men, women forms of violence most 're-; 

■ and children at Der Yassin in , i quently occur during periods 1 
1948. Thc Israelis’ defence is of very rapid social and Indus - 1 
! that the act was perpetrated trial change. We are at pre- 
by thc dissident Irgun move- sent living through just sc (j 
ment and was condemned at a period when the simulta,. 
thc time by thc national eons growth of technology 
i movement of Ilagitnah. and of population combines to 

Although terrorism has create fresh hopes and needs 
been used so extensively, its at a time when it is more 
main success lias been in the necessary, yet more difficult, 
way it can be applied by States to match hopes and needs, 
rather than bv revolution- A UN Secretariat report on 
arics : minority political the underlying causes of tor- 

groups have been able to use rnrism makes ihe crucially 
it with limited success in only important point that at a lime 
exceptional cases; on the when the peoples of the world 
whole, it lias proved self- have grown more interdepen- 
, defeating. It is the weapon Of dent, the solution of many of 
desperation rather than of thc: r problems (e.g., thc terms 
serious revolutionary acti- of i/orld trade and monetary 
vist.yand tor ay it is rejected policies, or the arrangements 
by the majm ty of the armed belwcen big Powers when 
guerrilla movements. their interests are involved in 

Thc Chim.e, while them- locil situations) no longer 
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hangs on any local ruler or 
Government, but. on actions 
and decisions often taken 
thousands of miles away. 

Men begin to think that 
their ills have been produced 
by some vast, impersonal 
force that is deaf to their 
pleas for justice, or impotent 
to find solutions for their par- 
ticular circumstances: this 
applies as much to younger 
people in affluent societies as 
to the peoples in the develop- 
ing world. 

Modern communications 
have transformed local inci- 
dents into world events, espe- 
cially when the incidents have 
an international character. A 
terrorist: act is more likely to 
focus attention upon the 
terrorist and the cause he 
serves than any number of 
less dramatic, non-violent 
actions. The sensational ter- 
rorist act is often a means of 
compensating for the in- 
feriority of a movement’s 
strength : by making their 
cause appear to be more holy 
than life itself, the terrorist 
hopes to make the world take 
himself and his cause more 
seriously. 

This cry of despair needs to 
be understood, even though 
the act itself is repugnant. 


A MISCELLANY OF VIOLENCE 


1970 

31 March. West German Ambassa- 
dor Count Karl von Sprcti kid- 
napped In Guatemala by left-wing 
guerrillas demanding $700,000 and 
release of 2a prisoners. The Gov- 
ernment refused to negotiate; Von 
.Sprcti was found murdered G April. 
G September. Three airliners cap- 
tured by the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP); 
one flown to Cairo, two to Dawson’s 
Field in Jordan. where the guerrillas 
demanded the release of prisoners 
tn Switzerland and West Germany 
and Leila Klialed in Britain. 9 
September, BOAC aircraft with 114 
passengers captured en route from 
Beirut tn London and taken to Daw- 
son’s Field. Demands were met, 
passengers were freed and planes 
were biown tip. 

5 October. Mr Jasper Cross, British 
Trade Commissioner in , Canada, 
kidnapped by ’ Quebec Liberation 
front, which .demanded $300,000 
and release of 13 jailed separa- 
tists. 10 October. Mr Laporte, 
Quebec Minister, of Labour, kid- 


napped by QLF. Government re- 
fused demands but held negotia- 
tions. They eventually ofTercd five 
prisoners. Laporte found dead on 
18 October. Cross released 3 Decem- 
ber and his three kidnappers given 
safe passage to Cuba. 

IS October. Soviet civilian airliner 
with 4G passengers hijacked to 
Turkey by two armed Lithuanians. 
Stewardess shot dead. Turkey re- 
fused extradition. The plane, crew 
anti passengers went back to Soviet 
Union. 

1971 

8 January. Sir Geoffrey Jackson, 
British Ambassador In Uruguay, 
kidnapped by Tupamaros. He was 
released on 9 September. 

18 May. Turkey : Turkish People's 
Liberation Army kidnapped Israel 
Consul-General in Istanbul and 
threatened to execute him unless 
their members in prison were re- 
leased. He was murdered. 

28 November. Wafsl Tel, Jordan's 
Premier, murdered in Cairo hv 
' Black September ’ Palestine guer- 
rillas. 


1972 

27 March. Three British radar 
technicians kidnapped bv left whig 
Turkish guerrillas. The Govern- j 
ment refused to negotiate and 
hostages were found killed after a 
gun battle In which till hut one of 
the guerrillas were killed. 

8 May. Arab guerrillas hijacked a 
Belgian airliner In Tel Aviv tie- 
mantling the release of Arab 
prisoners in Israel. Israeli soldiers, 
disguised os technicians, stormed 
tlie plane. Two hijackers were 
killed. One passenger later died 
from wounds. 

30 illnv. Three Japanese terrorists,' 
organised by the PITT, with 
grenades and machine guns, killed 
23 people at l,otl Airport. 

S September. Pleven members of 
Israeli Olympics lenin murdered at. 
Munich by Black September. 

29 October. West German Govern- 
ment released men responsible for 
Munich Olympics massacre in ex- 
change for passengers and crew of 
Lufthansa Boeing 727 hijacked by 
Black September. 
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That Zionist terrorists of ttic 
notorious Stern Rang may 
have trice! to assassinate Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman and 
various members of (lie White 
House staff with letter-bombs 
in 1917, ns revealed in Margar- 
et Truman Daniel's new biog- 
raphy of her father, “Harry S. 
Truman." comes as no sur- 
prise. 

The Israelis did not invent 
the idler-lmtub. That, dubious 
distinction belongs to a Swede 
named Marlin Kckcnberg who 
killed himself In a London 
prison In 1910. Bui Zionist ter- 
rorists perfected (lie death- 
by-mail device — since appar- 
ently filmed against. Israel by 
Palestinian Arid) terrorists — - 
and tried unsuccessfully to as- 
sassinate nl. least eight promi- 
nent British politicians and 
military figures at about fho 
same time Mrs. Daniel says 
they went after Truman (for- 
mer Stern gang trader Nathan 
Vellin-Mme denies (tint his 
group tried In kill Truman, but 
admits tbe attacks on the Brit- 
bits'). 

On Sept. 3. 1917. n parcel- 
bomb addressed to a brigadier 
engaged in intelligence work 
at tlie War Office exploded in 
a London post office, injuring 
two men. Two days later, 
eight letter-bombs mailed in 
Italy were delected by British 
counter-inf elligence. 


It is known that Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Sir Slnfford 
Crlpps, Minister Without Port- 
folio Arthur Greenwood, Min- 
ister of Food John Strnchey 
and Maj. Gen. Sir Edward 
Spears, former minister to 
Syria and Lebanon, were 
among those to whom the let- 
ler-bombs were addressed. 
Mrs. Daniel, who is the wife of 
New York Times Washington 
bureau chief Clifton Daniel, 
identifies Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bovin and former For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden 
as' other Intended recipients af 
the deadly missives. 

The attempt on Truman’s 
life was first mentioned in a 
19(9 tiook by Ira K. T. Smith, a 
longtime employe in tlie White 
House mnil room. But Mrs. 
Daniel’s book, which will go on 
sate In a few days, contains 
the first public confirmation 
by anyone close to the former 
President. 

With the establishment of 
the stale of Israel In Novem- 
ber of 1917, the Mow of 
letter-bombs to Britain slowed 
but did not stop. The last one 
sent until this year was ad- 
dressed to Gen. Sir Evelyn 
Barker, the former command- 
ing officer of British forces in 
Palestine. It arrived and was 
disarmed in the summer of 
1948, 

Tlie Israelis first used let- 


ter-bombs tn their continuing 
war against the Arabs in 19G3. 
That was before the Arabs had 
begun to receive sophisticated 
hardware and advisers from 
tlie Soviet Union. In an at- 
tempt to bridge the technologi- 
cal gap between themselves 
ami the Israelis, the Egyptians 
had employed a number of 
German scion! isls to help In 
the development, of a system 
of ground-to-ground missiles. 
Four Egyptian technicians 
were killed and one was blind- 
ed by letter-bombs sent from 
Germany. 

The head of Israeli intelli- 
gence, Isrr Hnlprln, resigned 
after Prime Minister David 
Bon Gurion publicly de- 
nounced the terror campaign 
and ordered it halted. But by 
then the Germans, finding tho 
climate in Egypt decidedly un- 
healthy, had sought other em- 
ployment. 

Israeli letter-bombs, accord- 
ing to Aral) sources, were used 
shortly before the !9G7 Six-Day 
War to liquidate two key 
Egyptian intelligence officers: 
Maj. Miistnplin Hnpaz, chief of 
Intelligence in the Gaza Strip, 
and Col. Snlah Eddin Mustafa, 
mililary attache in Amman, 
Jordan. Both had been linked 
to Palestinian guerrilla organi- 
zations. 

The Arabs this year made 
Use of letter-bombs for the 


first time, apparently with ’ 
technical assistance from East 
German or Czechoslovak intel- 
ligence agents, when 14 explo- 
sive packages were sent to Is- 
rael from Europe. All wero 
delected, but n policeman was 
injured while dismantling one. 

Tho Israelis struck hack aft- 
er the May massacre nl Tot 
Aviv’s Lyddn airport In which 
three Japanese lunatics asso- 
ciated with the Arnh terrorist 
movement killed 20 Puerto Ki- 
can pilgrims In n shoot-out. 
Tho Arnh who had recruited 
the Japanese was seriously In- 
jured by an exploding letter- 
bomb. Other guerrilla leaders 
also received "greetings from 
Tel Aviv." 

In September of this year, tn 
the aftermath of the Arab ter- 
rorist incident In Munich In 
which 1 1 members of the Is- 
raeli Olympic learn were mur- 
dered, there ennm the most 
numerous and highly publi- 
cized rash of letter-bombs, 
this time directed primarily 
against Israeli diplomats In 
various world capitals. Of tho 
SO letter-bombs mailed from 
Amsterdam, only one got 
through. That one. killed Ami 
Sachori, the Israeli agricultur- 
al attache In London. 

The assumption is — and 
there ts some evidence to sup- 
port this — that Arab terror- 
ists of the Black September 
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frou[> which staged (he Mun- 
ich massacre were responsible 
for the Amsterdam letter- 
bombs. But Black September 
has been uncharacteristically 
quiet about claiming "credit” 
for the letter-bombs, and Cai- 
ro’s Center for Political and 
Strategic Studies charges that 
the Amsterdam letter-bombs 
were sent by Israeli agents 
•bent on further discrediting 


the Palestinian guerrilla 
movement. 

The truth Is not known. But 
anything is possible In the 
shadow-world of Middle East- 
ern espionage, in which both 
sides use terror-by-mall as an 
Instrument of 1 national policy, 
often without the knowledge or 
consent of responsible political 
lenders. 
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Shippers to Cuba Are Bombed Here, in 

By BARBARA CAMPBELL : Miami, and in Montreal 1 

Bombs went off yesterday Washington Heights and the : she had received telephoned 
morning at the Miami head-; other at the Calypso Travel threats recently warning that 
quarters and a New York' Agency in Queens. if she did not stop shl J ments 

branch of a Cuban-ownedj Heavy Damage to Cuba her business would be 

freight company, and at ai The xplosion at Va Cuba bloWri up. f 

Queens travel agency.. The. lm r e-at 3787y 2 Broadway, be- A , ocal Spanfeh-languagc ; s 
freight, company ships goods to - 1 tween 157th and 158th Streets newspaper, she said, had 1 
Cuba and the the travel agency ^heavily damaged the ground criticized her for sending par- 
also provides some frieght M 001 ! shattered windows C els to Cuba, a service she a 
service to Cuba. ' jn six buildings on the block, provides in addition to her 

In addition thc police said tocluarng the Toga Democratic travel business. , ” 

that a fourth explosion, in Mon- second floor of. Mrs. Falcon said she would " 

treal might be related to the , . reopen and would continue to . 

others. .There were no reports *jl c Travel Agency,; send parcels of food, clothing 
of injuries In any of the cx- f, . Street in Jackson and medicine to her clients' P 

plosions. Heights, was also badly dam- relatives m Cuba by way of P 

All of the blasts occurred aged, and windows were broken ; Canada. u; 

within an hour. Thc first took ,n . a jewelry store, a show-res /Cefftritm Pirez, the owner of 
rwriringnoampC Fo pair shop and n eomputerschool ] Va-CUba, supervised thc clean- ;P' 

place at. 3:20 A.M. in the Miami m l ie same building. ] up of the long narrow shipping b< 

headquarters of the Va-Cuba ■ , , ^ u " a forwards medicine, ; plant where numerous brown 

Forwarding Company. The po-ijclothing and other goods from : cardboard boxes of clothes and a 
lice there, said that the bomb, '[Cuban exiles in the United supplies were Still stacked. I 11 
which wrecked the company .States to relatives and friends *J is daughter, Yarn, who m 
offices, bad born placed on a in Cuba via Canada and knain ‘ or h pr fnt'hrr because n< 

window ledge behind an Iron- i T , rxn i n ^i nn Mnnirnal h i ’ C - , <or ,' ? no * speak fluent Engli 
work grill outside the building. L, ^Pmsion m Montreal Ini said they did not know who jn 
At d A.M. in New York two °>' ICCS of Michael s For-j had set off i|ie bomb. She hi 
explosions occurred almost warding Company. added: "We arc going, to keep, Pc 


explosions occurred almost warding Company. added: "We arc going, to keep, 

simultaneously, one at a branch I Mrs. Anaida Falcon, owner Nothing is going to 

of the Va-Cuba Company hi |of the travel agency, said s#ld that her 
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family came to the United 
States from Cuba In lSSBa nd 
that her falher started the 
freight-shipping business a year 
ago. Before that, she said, he 
published a Spanish-Innguage 
daily called Mundo Americano, 
which folded in MGG. 

Miss Pircz said that It cost 
her customers $175 lo ship 22 
pounds of goods to Cuba by) 
plane and $125 by boat. "Cuba I 
used to have everything,!’ she' 
said and, picking up a sequined 
pink dress from ona of the 
Iboxos, site added: 

"To us this wouldhnvp been 
a piece of dirt. But now Caslrp 
has taken over, and its a Com-I 
munist country and they havO 
nothing there. 1 ' [ 

j Federal agents as well ns tho 
[city police are invest (gating tho 
blasts. A spokesman for Hits 
Police Department here said 
dale yesterday evening that no 
arrests had been made In the 
case, j 


ORLDWIDE TURMOIL 
HITS CHURCHES 


It’s not only the U. S. where militants in the 
pulpit are creating a stir. Elsewhere, too, they 
are being heard from on controversial issues. 
Result: Many are getting into deep trouble 
within the church— and on the outside. 


Churchmen in many parts of the world arc demonstrating j 
that an era of religious turmoil and rebellion that began 10 | 

years ago is far from over. 

Wbilo church unrest in the United Stales appears to lx; 
waning somewhat, militant clergymen elsewhere are getting 
Into trouble with religious and governmental authorities on a 
wide variety of issues, 

This restive mood in world Christianity Hows in part from 
controversies over innovations in Chrblian theolngv and 
ritual. 

l’crhnps thc larger share of dissent, hnvever, is develop- 
over ,l,o onm-mt 


ones-with political ami social Issues they see as deeply re- 
lated to spiritual and moral teachings of the churches. 

In Australia, the Anglican Archbishop of Sydney stirred 
up trouble with a pastoral letter blaming economic policies 
for much of Australia’s high unemployment. 

Churches in the Philippines find themselves under lire 
from one side for too close ties with the ruling class-awl 
from thc other for the support some priests are giving to 
agitation for land reform. 

Goal: socialism. In Argentina, l it) liberal priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church urged “seizure of power by the 
people" leading to "national and Lalin-Amcriean socialism.” 

In South-West Africa, an Anglican bishop was ordered 
expelled— apparently for siding with striking workers in de- 
fiance of Government orders. 

Such incidents come at a time when the world's church 
officials have other problems to ponder. 

Everywhere; religious leaders worry' over evidence that 
young people’s interest in institutional churches is declining; 
The proportion of membership attending church on a fairly 
rog"/ir basis falls (off stradily-to tb c point where fewer than 
lo |ir cent of th^ Anglican Church s baptized membership 
: ' 1 1 A'^RB RtT-'b 043'2R0001 OfrOSSOOtoS And a worsen- 
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ln K shortage of clergymen, especially in poor nations, leaves 
many congregations without pastors. 

Whether today's dissent among churchmen will bring new 
vitality to Christianity or sap its strength is a question of 
rising concern to Christian leadership in much of the world. 

EUROPE: "Maoists” and "Hijackers” 

It was 10 years ago that the late Pope John XXIII sum- 
moned the world’s bishops to the Vatican for an Ecumenical 
Council that was to produce a global “updating” of the 
Homan Catholic Church. 

For millions of Protestants as well as Catholics, the Coun- 
( 'H ( became a major symhol-nlongside the “freedom march- 
es” of U. S. clergymen across the South-of religious agitation 
that came to Christianity in the 1960s. Today, with conserv- 
atism firmly entrenched at the Vatican under Pope Paul VI, 
churchmen s involvement with change— in the Church or pn 
tlui outside— varies considerably. 

In Britain, for instance, clergymen appear to create virtu- ' 
ally no stir with their views on church discipline or on such 
social issues as immigration or inflation. In Eire, where Ca- 
tholicism enjoys a privileged role under the Constitution, 
clergymen seldom speak up publicly on domestic issues. 

A different story is found in Northern Ireland, where 
church loyalties run high, and where Protestants and Cath- 
olics are immersed in civil strife and terrorism. 

Probably (he top Protestant politician is the Rev. Ian 
Paisley, a Presbyterian— and olhef ministers arc active in the 
fight to retain Northern Ireland’s links with Britain. 

On the other side, many rank-and-file priests more or less 
openly support the outlawed Irish Republican Army. Re- 
cently two monks were heavily fined and given suspended 
jail sentences for helping gunmen escape British Army pa- 
trols. Even so, each church’s role as a molder of opinion 
appears to he minimal in Northern Ireland. Appeals from the 
pnlpit-Proteslant or Catholic-fur an end of terrorism have 
not had noticeable impact so far. 

Source of deboto. On the Continent, “updating" of 
Christianity within the Church or in society at large stirs 
public argument on a somewhat broader scale. In Belgium, 
for instance, three groups of dissenting Catholics gained 
much attention in urging open revolt against papal rule 
which they describe as an “increasingly absolute monarchy." 
In less extreme terms, Belgium’s l.a .0 Cardinal Suencns has 
won a world audience for his criticism of papal • elections, 
the Pope's disinclination to discuss the celibacy rule for 
priests and the Church’s slowness to adopt changes. 

Conservatives, too, press their cause. Recently, for in- 
stance, an Italian cardinal warned that spiritual “hijackers" 
in the Church were attempting to convert Vatican Council 
decrees into runaway change which, he said, would wreck 
the Church. 

Fears of such change were most lively in the Netherlands, 
precipitating open conflict between Dutch Catholics nnd 
the Vatican. 

Dutch bishops last August bowed to Vatican pressure and 
called off a planned pastoral council that would have given 
laymen a greater say in policy making for the Church. 

The Vatican also has banned an experimental method of 
teaching religion as drawn up for use in Dutch parochial 
schools. Two years ago the celibacy rule became a major 
target of Catholic liberals in the Netherlands. 

In the background of such unrest, Vatican prelates look 
alarm at a procession of stories telling of jazz Masses In 
Dutch churches, long-haired priests saying Mass, nnd ser- 
mons extolling the Cuban revolutionary, Che Guevara. 

Shift to neutralism. In France, the Catholic hierarchy 
is moving from its traditional support of the “establishment" 
—including the Caullisl party— to a politically neutral posi- 
tion. while encouraging a wider variety of political activities > 
bv clergymen anti laity. 

Result: rising irritation among Caullists. One, Minister of j 
Interior Raymond Marcellin, recently accused the Catholic j 
clergy in France of harboring “hundreds of Maoists." 

Catholic militants— challenging what they see as injustices i 
in French society— got support from clergymen and even 
some prelates. The Bishop of Orleans, for instance, has de- 
fended conscientious objectors, denounced French arms sales 
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to underdeveloped nations and espoused the cause of dis- 
charged workers. 

Within the Church, some clergymen also want to do away 
with the celibacy rule and to “dcclcrgify” Church govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the Catholic Counter-Reform 
League has been launched with such objectives as the reten- 
tion of the traditional Latin Mass and nonpolitical sermons. 

Meantime, the total number of priests is declining by 
600 or 700 a year— and Church attendance is falling olf, too, 
to the point where thefts of art works from empty churches 
are becoming a serious problem. 

Protestants also affected. Echoes of Catholic troubles 
arc heard among France’s 740,000 Protestants. 

Last year the Protestant Federation published a statement 
calling the capitalist system ord its ideology “unacceptable” 
and urging Christians to undertake “bold reformism” or 
"revolutionary opposition.” \ 

This document Inought angry rbsponse from denomina- 
tional leaders who saw it as an attelnpt by an articulate mi- 
nority to push churchmen into political commitment for 
social change. 

In West Germany, “radicalization” of Catholicism has 
not been great. But papal reaffirmation of the celibacy rule 
for priests stirred controversy— and almost 80 per cent of 
Catholics under the age of 40 have indicated disagreement 
with the Church’s ban on birth control. 

Among Protestants, rebellion is directed mainly at social 
issues. The most startling instance was the discovery that 
young pastors— 10 in one German State alone— were joining 
the newly reformed Communist Party. 

Ferment, too, is surfacing in the supposed strongholds of 
traditional Catholicism— Italy and Spain. 

Within the past year, the majority of the Spanish hier- 
archy lias denounced political and social injustice in that 
country, and called for an end to traditional ties of Church 
and state, In a Church poll, 48 per cent of Spanish priests 
said they were favorable toward .socialism. 

In Italy, an estimated 100 "progressive” movements, most- 
ly small, have developed among churchmen. This hns led to 
somo scandals, such ns the dismissal of one dissident, a 
Jesuit professor of spiritual theology, from the Gregorian 
University. 

Even more worrisomo to some prelates nrc these figures: 
58.4 per cent of Italians favor tbo present law permitting 
divorce, despite Vatican opposition) and 62 per cent of 
Italians aged 18 to 45 see the papal ban on artificial birth 
Control as nn invasion of privacy. 

LATIN AMERICA: The Church Militant 

Several years ago Cuban Premier Fidel Castro predicted: 

"The United States shouldn’t worry nbout the Soviets in 
Latin Amcrien because they nrc no longer revolutionaries. 
They should worry about the Catholic revolutionaries, who 
arc.” 

Today his Ironic prophecy Is coming true in a vast nren 
beset by Illiteracy, political corruption and wide disparities 
between rich nnd poor. 

fn many places, priests nnd mlnlstcrs-and sometimes 
bfshops-nre speaking out against capitalism, military gov- 
ernments nnd the arrest and alleged torluro of dissidents ■ 
among them sonic clergymen. 

A number of churchmen endorse socialism. Some say vio- 
lent revolution Is inevitable. In Buenos Aires, a Methodist 
layman complained: “At our Union Seminary here, Ch6 
Guevara Is more of a hero than Jesus Christ.” 

Leftist agitation Is turning up among Catholic churchmen 
in Colombia which n few years ago produced the "guerrilla 
priest, the Rev, Cnmilo Torres who was killed bv Govern- 
ment troops In 1900. X v.uvern 

Now the hierarchy reportedly is disturbed to learn that 
a catechism of liberation” used in parochial schools has 
describe ii the Virgin Mary as "the first revolutionary” and 
argues Hint "the Christian cannot judge Marxism lightly 
nnd cast It aside.” 3 

Enrlit!-, Catholfcs were shaken when a U. S. -supported 
school vas closed nnd some faculty members arrested on 
charges d co-operating with guerrillas. Several foreign 
priests ac< ised of participating in terrorist movements were 
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deported. 

Charger subversion. Recent reports from Paraguay tell 
of eight Jesuit priests being expelled for allegedly subver- 
sive activity. Sometime before that, the Archbishop of 
Asuncion announced tho excommunication of more than 30 
persons, including Paraguay's Minister of Interior and Asun- 
cion’s police chief. All were said to be involved in the arrest 
of a Uruguayan priest and an nttnek on a Uruguayan bishop. 

Not long ago, about 400 priests and bishops from a half- 
dozen Lntin-Amcrican nations met in Santiago to form a 
“Christians for Socialism" organization. Their final communi- 
que endorsed a “strategic alliance" with Marxists to achieve 
socialism and called for “revolutionary action by the prole- 
tariat and a strategy that leads to the take-over of power." 

In Argentina, more than 500 priests belong to a “Third- 
World Movement’’ [associated with developing and non- 
white nations]. Included are some priests who have been 
accused by tho Argentine Government of subversive activ- 
ity. One was tried for complicity in the 19G9 assassination 
of cx-Prcsidcnt Pedro Aramburu and given a suspended 
sentence. 

Brazil’s inilitnry junta has jailed a number of Catholic 
priests, nuns and lay activists in recent years for alleged 
links to subversive groups. Somo have charged that they 
were tortured while in prison-a charge denied by the Gov- 
ernment. Meantime, some regional groups of Brazilian bislr-, 
ops have issued statements accusing the junta of ignoring; 
the needs of Indians and impoverished squatters, and cle-j I 
nouncing wlmt they describe ns arbitrary arrest and torture.; 

In other countries, however, church activists are proving 
irksome to conservative prelates as well as to Government 
officials. I ! 

Chile’s bishops went so far as to warn leftist priests that 
they should reconsider their call to the priesthood if their; 
vocation had become political. 

This warning was issued at a timo when concern is devel-j • 
oping over dropouts front the priesthood. Defections nggra- | 
vale an already severe shortage of priests in an area of the’ 
world where the supply comes to only 1 priest for every 
4,800 Catholics, compared with 1 for every 920 in Spain. 

Precise statistics on the number of dropouts in Latin 
America ns a whole nrc lacking. Brazil, however, offers this 
hint at the dimensions of the problem: 

In that country, between 19G1 and I9G8, an estimated 
013 clergymen left tho priesthood to marry. Between I960 
nnd 1909, the number of Brazilian priests dropped from 
13,100 to 11,200. 

Strangely, tho political activists are not moving into tho 
forefront of scnttcrcd agitation within the Church against 
Pope Paul's insistence on n celibate clergy. Typical is tho 
attitude of a “Third World" priest who described celibacy 
ns an "unhappy sacrifice but a necessary one.’’ 

In Buenos Aires, a Jesuit priest who holds a U. S. doctorate 
offered this explanation of leftists' relative indifference to 
internal issues within the Church: 

Rebellious priests, be said, nrc less opposed to the hier- 
archy nnd the Church’s internal discipline than to the social 
nnd economic structures prevailing in Latin America. 

Few were seen ns inclined to make big issues out of such 
questions ns birth control, divorce and n married clergy— as 
many priests in the U. S, and Europe nrc doing. He added: 

“Priests here are concerned with the lowest of the lower 
clnsses-wherc life is a question of survival.” j 

i 

AFRICA: Growth and Conflict 

As religious scholars ponder today's turmoil In Christinni- 


In that ‘situation, Christians nro finding themselves on 
; both sides of political conflict— nnd sometimes in tho middle, 
j One example developed in Zaire, formerly tho Belgian 
j Congo, where outspoken Joscph-Albert Cardinal Mnhda, 
j leader of the country's 7 million Catholics, had to go abroad 
i for a time. 

Ibis happened after he opposed the entry of youth groups 
from the nation’s single political party into the organization 
of the Church, including seminaries. Also bringing him into 
disfavor with President Joseph Mobutu was his criticism of 
what lie called trappings of grandeur in the Government. 
At present, with the help of Vatican intercession, nn uneasy 
truce exists between the cardinal and tiic President. 

Beaten and stripped. Elsewhere in black Africa— 

In Marxist-ruled Guinea, the Roman Catholic archbishop 
was beaten and undressed in public, then sentenced to hard 
labor by the Government. 

In Cameroon, in the recent past a bishop was sentenced 
to death— a sentence later commuted to life imprisonment— 
oil charges of conspiring with elements planning guerrilla 
warfare. 

In the Malagasy Republic, formerly Madagascar, Catholic 
clergymen have supported the demands of anli-Governmcnt 
demonstrators. More recently, in Uganda, the Catholic hior- 
i nrchy angered President Itli Amin, a Moslem, by refusing to 
j condone or support his order expelling Asians from that 
i country. 

Such instances appear to lie bringing the Church wide 
support. One reason offered by a while onlooker is that 
“they are the only ones who speak out publicly cm issues 
like corruption.” 

Also noted is the- fact that most denominations in black- 
, ruled nations play down their white origins and conncc- 
, lions. Established denominations are “Africanizing” their 
leadership and, to some extent, their ritual and style of 
worship. 

Additional support comes to Christian denominations be- 
cause of the social services they are providing to new and 
Impoverished nations. 

States within states. In most of these countries, the big- 
ger denominations operate as states within states, providing 
much or most of the educational nnd health services through 
church-run schools, hospitals and clinics. 

Conflict between church and stale is even sharper in 
white-ruled Africa. \ 

Clergymen and Government officials in Rhodesia have 
been locked in combat since that tuition declared its inde- 
pendence from Britain in 1905. At tint center of this conflict: 
the Government's drift toward a racially separated society in 
a country where blacks outnumber whites 2i to 1, 

As elsewhere in Africa, churches operate many services. 
As one example, 90 per cent of all primary education in 
Rhodesia is church run, creating a major area of conflict ns 
the Government seeks to impose restrictions nnd regulations 
on mission schools. 

On another battleground, Methodist Bishop Abel Muzo- 
rewa and the African National Congress which he heads 
persuaded blacks to reject the 1985 Declaration of Indopond- 
ence. the 1989 Constitution and the 1971 terms of settic- 
i menl reached by Rhodesian nnd British negotiators. 

Many white laymen disagree with opposition of church 
I leadership to Government actions. There was strong eontro- 
v *'«y Within while congregations when the Christian Council 
!| "f Rhodesia in 1970 voiced its support of the World Council 
ij of Churches’ allocation of funds to African guerrillas in 
jj white-ruled areas. 

b Opposing positions. Nonetheless, a majority of church 


ty, what travelogues used to call the “Dark Continent” : ! leaders in Rhodesia appears to support the view expressed 
draws their attention increasingly. [; by a Catholic priest, the Rev. H. II. Randolph: 


In the vast area of Africa south of tho Sahara, where 
nearly two score nations hnvc been carved out of former 
colonics, tho Christian faith is growing faster than any other, 


"The Government in Rhodesia, by its legislation, is com- 
mitted politically to a polity of racial separate development. 

„ Tin church is committed divinely to a policy of nonraeiai 

bringing it into inevitable conflict with still new and shaky it b ,T development. These two policies arc fundamentally 
regimes run by black Africans. ] opposed. 

Even stronger conflict is building up in what Is left of JU* :,s bitter is the confrontation between church and 
white Africa where many if l, at most church lenders nro at slat i in South Africa over the Government's policy of strict 
odds with oificinl policies of racial separation, or separation of the races. 
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Tli is opposition flows largely from English-speaking -church- One Government official 

es, both Protestant and Catholic. The Afrikaans-speaking to show whether they nr 

Dutch Reformed Church continues to back the Government j . they are for or against Si 
overwhelmingly in its programs to keep the races apait ; Despite the eruption 
though some individual churchmen are beginning to question the Sahara, Christianih 
this support. . in die world. Recently. 

Wh'al has developed among dissident church leaders is the Rev. David R. B: 

anything but a united front. One observer said: “The church sauced this estimate: 

in South Africa contains white radicals, white compromisers Africa now has mot 

1 and white raeialists-cohabiting in a state of near schism.” ( their number is incrcas 

Growing fight on race policy. Even so, church expres- ; cent a year, double the 
sinus of opposition to apartheid appear to be stiffening— j Many of these new C 
partly because churches are among the few agencies with j 5,000 independent sect: 
effective contacts abroad, and partly because worry grows ; leadership, often mixing 
over the rising rate of desertions of black worshipers to j Even so; Dr. Barrett 
African-run sects. ’ i ] fiend would mean that 

in retaliation, the Government in the past 18 months has 1 | wilt outnumber Moslem 
deported or imprisoned individuals, withdrawn or denied 1 - ] y> this growth could 
passports, or imposed restrictions of movement-in cases in- Asia, Africa and Lati 

voicing 08 persons. Among them was the Anglican dean of Europe and the United ! 

Johannesburg, who was charged with terrorist activity. If such a projection i 

During recent months, churchmen have accused security gious leaders see turmc 

police of stepping up their surveillance of clergymen and indefinite future, with > 

congregations through informers. At the same lime, the Gov- a n expanded role in tl 

eminent is pressing South African denominations belonging ing with authority both 

to the World Council of Churches to leave that organization. 
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One Government official said: “The time has come for them 
to show whether they are really loyal to the eountry-whether 
they are for or against South Africa. 

Despite the eruption of such conflicts across Africa below 
the Sahara. Christianity is growing there as nowhere else 
in (he world. Recently, in the "Kenya Churches Handbook 
the Rev. David B. Barrett, an Anglican missionary, ad- 
vanced ibis estimate: ] 

Africa now has more than 100 million Christians— and 
their number is increasing at the rate of more than 5 per 
cent a year, double the growth of the population as a whole. 

' Many of these new Christians arc found in the move than 
8,000 independent sects that Ivve sprung up under African 
leadership, often mixing paganism with Christianity. 

Even so; Dr. Barrett pointed out, a continuation of this 
j fiend would mean that by the end of the century Christians 
! will outnumber Moslems in Africa. Perhaps more import nnt- 
1 ly, this growth could enable “Third World Christians of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America to outnumber those of 
Europe and the United States. 

If such a projection is anywhere near the mark, some reli- 
gious leaders see turmoil in Christianity continuing into the 
indefinite future, with rebels trying to push the church into 
an expanded role in the world and, in that process, collid- 
ing with authority both spiritual and temporal. 


tty AMITAI ETZtONt 
The most hopeful epitaph 
for Project Apollo might be: 
This was the Inst gasp of a, 
technologically addicted, pub- 
llc-rclatlons-mlndcd society, 
the last escapade engineered 
by an industrial-military 
coalition seeking conquests 
In outer space, while avoid- 
ing swelling needs on earth. 

And what a gasp It was! 
Never before had so many 
taxpayers spent so many bil- 
lions, and so many thousands 
of talented technologists and 
scientists labored so hard on 
a civilian project that yielded 
so little. Apollo's Irrationality 
stands second only to one— 
our inclination to get In- 
volved In far-off wars, at 
even greater cost and dis- 
traction from our domestic 
problems. 

Roth tendencies me part or 
our difficulty In turning to- 
ward self-reform ns the age* 
of exploiting nature arid deal- 
ing In other people’s lands 
come to an Inevitable end. 
Little wonder the moon was 
billed n$ our last potential 
colony. 

The astronauts set out to 
Investigate the moon, but 
their journeys told us more 
about ourselves than shout 
that arid pile of orbiting 
rocks. They told ns that In 
the decade In which poverty, 
social injustice, pollution, 
mental Illness, subquality 
housing. Inadequate educa- 
tion and crime went un- 
treated, we Invested more 
new pubic resources and 
scarce rcscnrrh-nnd- develop- 
ment manpower staggering 
amounts of our muscle mid 
mind, in n combination of a 


technological superstunt and 
a geological excavation. 

Project Apollo reveals both 
the how and why of decisions 
which set the course of the 
nation. The commitment to 
put Americans on the moon 
was made by President John 
F. Kennedy during a Tew days 
in late April and mid-May of 
IfNU following brief staff re- 
views of the social, econom- 
ic and international implica- t 
tlons of the project. And a j 
good part of the review avail- I 
able was opposed to the em- j 
phnsis on expensive, probably i 
unnerrssarv, manned flights, j 
Among those questioning 
such a venture was a task 
force beaded by Jcromr B, j 
Wirsnrr and the outgoing 
President’s Scientific Advi- 
sory Committee. We do not 
reflect long before we Jump, 
often disregarding our ex- 
perts’ advice. 

1 he underlying motives for 
the go-ahead Included the j 
public-relations notion that j 
the prospect of a moon 
voyage would provide a new 
topic for a nation despondent 
over the failure of the Cuban 
invasion: that Apollo would 
demonstrate to the world 
that we could match recent 
Soviet technological feats 
(the Russians had just put 
Yuri Gagarin in spare); and 
that the giant project would 
' help revitalize a recessed 
economy. 

; Arguments In favor of oth- 
er domestic projects wrre 
pushed aside, then and since 
on the ground that thev 
would not "sell” as well as 
Umar flights. Mundane, nn- 
’ photogenic dispersed activi- 
ties. such as the collection of 
garbage In thousands of 
streets, arrests of muggers on 
myriad corners, and the read- 


ing and writing habits of 
kids till over America, It. was 
snid, do not compare to the 
Apollo spectaculars on TV. 

Once the npRcc coalition 
was formed, every value dear 
to man was emblazoned on 
Its banners. Only now we be- 
gin to sec how absurd most 
of that razzle-dazzle was. 
Generals argued that the 
moon was essential to na- 
tional security as a “high 
ground,” for observation and 

fire purposes, disregarding 
those who pointed out that 
our reconaissnnre satellites 
would soon be able to gather 
more detailed information 
about “the enemy’’ than we 
know what, to do with, and 
that It would be rather silly 
for the Russians to shoot mis- 
siles at us from the moon, 
when they could fire them 
from muen nearer bases. 

The promise of economic 
“spin-offs” from the lunar 
gear into other areas was 
touted by NASA, and Indeed 
there were some. If you bum 
27-odd billion dollars, you 
generate some heat, but piti- 
ful little it was. It turned out 
that most outer-space prod- 
i ucts, fucs mid nlloids, geared 
j, to extreme ■ temperatures, 
j vacuums, acceleration and 
' weightlessness, have no use 
j in our earthly schools, hospl- 
j tals and bedrooms 

Finally, we were Informed 
Apollo would provide a 
peaceful outlet for the 
world's superpowei contest, 
unite the nation, and enrich 
the human spirit.. t> it at the 
cost of keeping one of 
NASA's missiles fr > n catch- 
ing a cold, Nixon irhicved 
more for penes thr ugh bin 
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Ping-Pong diplomacy with 
Mainland China end in SALT 
talks, than a decade of space 
jumps. 

The nation surely was* 
divided more over these years’’ 
than In the proceeding dc“ J 
code, among other things over 
the objectives of the space 
race, which polls show about, t 
half, of America never came, 
to accept. The notion that” 
this spectator sport, which 
renchcs the people of the ! 
world sealed before their TV 
seta, would humanize then!, 
is so simplistic it rebuts It- 
self. | 

The space coalition Is fif.tll 
drawing more per year for It Js 
space antics than , many 
j domestic missions (most re- 
cently, it got us committed 
to huying Skylabs). The spnefe 
budget should be cut below 
, the half-billion mark, focused 
on near space and economical 
nnnmnnned efforts (weather 
control, communication satel- 
lites). Evcty school child, citi- 
zen and . inchoate politlcifth 
should be required to study 
what Apollo taught us. Theft 
we can ccjnsc chasing moonii 
in the tjucst for a ne$ 

America. ' i 

* 

ft 

Dr. Etzionf (s professor of* 
sociology at Columbia Univer- 
sity ancf director of the Cen- 
ter for Policy Research. He iS 
the author of “The Active 
j Society " and "The M north 
doggie.’’ | 
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SEN. MIKE Mansfield intends to ask . 
ilie new Congress to pass a resolution 
railing on President Nixon to serve 
formal notice that the United States 
will withdraw from the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), ‘he told' 
me the other day. The result is likely 
to he a new rotind-.of debate over the 
shnplng of American foreign policy in 
Asia In the post-Indochina War. period. 

Most people have forgotten that the - 
Montana Democratic, senator himself ( 
was a signatory to the SEATO treaty 
In Manila back on Sept. 0, 1954. In- 
deed, of the 14 men who signed the 
document on behalf of the eight mem- 
ber nations, Mansfield is the only one 
still In n position of poWcr. The two 
others who signed for the United 
Slates are dead: Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and Sen. II. Alex- 
ander Smith, Republican of New Jer- 
sey. 

The SEATO treaty, which the John- 
son administration used, on and off, as' 
a legal basis for escalating the Viet- 
nam War, was designed to “remain in 
force Indefinitely" hut it permits any 
member nation to "cease to be a party 
one year after Its notice of denuncia- j 
tlon" has been filed with the Philip- j 
pine government, the official deposi- 
tory nation. Only the Executive Branch j 
can take this step, as Mansfield knows, I 
but the senator's intention is to give 
Mr. Nixon n push in that direction. So 
far there has hecn no sign that the 
President Intends any such move; in- 
deed, Secretary of State Rogers re- 
cently said that the treaty still has 
value. 

Of the eight original members (and 
none others subsequently joined) 
France has been Inlallv Inactive and 
i Britain highly negative for a long 
time. The now regime In Pakistan has 
said It Is withdrawing and the new gov- 
ernments Just elected in Australia and 
New Zealand seem headed In I lie same 
direction. The Philippines pay 11 1 tic at- 
tention to SEATO. Only Thailand, 
where SEATO has Its formal headquar- 
ters and Its mtiRi-nallonnl Imrenurracy 
in Bangkok, seems to have any real In- 
terest In keeping the organization 
alive. Hie Thais, however, long ago 
(190*,;) got Secretary of Slate Dean 
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Rusk to state in a formal document 
that the United Stales would act under 
tiie SEATO treaty “in ease of Commu- 
nist armed attacks against that coun- 
try” (Thailand) without having to ob- 
tain approval of other SEATO signa- 
tory nations. Despite some notions to 
the contrary, Dulles made it clear at 
the 1954 Senate Foreign relations. 
Committee hearings on the treaty that 
the agreement permitted such a move; 
■hence Rusk was correct in contending 
‘ that; his 1962 statement was simply a 
reaffirmation of an American obliga- 
tion. 

What it comes down to today, then, 
is this; SEATO as an organization has 
fallen apart, save for the Parkinson’s 
law that keeps the bureaucrats on the 
payroll. It serves no useful purpose 
save one: It provides the tie between 
Thailand and the United Stales. Thus; 
if the Congress is to follow Mansfield's 
lead and pass a resolution Urging 
American withdrawal from the treaty, 
the Congress ought to face up to the 
future of Thni-American relations. 
That it has yet to do and it is a matter 
of somo considerable importance il 
only because the United Slates has se- 
veral thousand airmen using Ameri- 
can-built, Thai-controlled, fields' iri 
Thailand to attack the enemy in neigh- 
boring Indochina. 

The origins of SEATO should not ho 
forgotten. Duties Initially sought in 
early 1954 to round up a group of na- 
tions. especially including Britain, as 
part of his proposal to intervene in the 
First Indochina War to save the 
French just prior to their debacle at 
Dienbionphu. it was the British, both 
Anthony Eden and Winston Churchill, 
who killed that scheme. So after the 
Geneva nccords later that year Dulles 
turned the scheme into a permailent 
organization In hopes of deterring the 
Communists "by our mobile striking 
power 1 ’ rather (ban by Fending in 
"American manpower” . , . to try to 
i fight n ground war," ns he lold the sen- 
I nlors. It was Dulles’ theme that If 
j there "should he open armed attack in 
Hint area the most effective slop would 
be to strike at the source of aggression 

All of this, of course, related to the 


Dulles view, concurred In by President 
Eisenhower, that "intcrnaiionnl Com- 
munism” was trying to take over Indo- 
china. The SEATO treaty, said Dulles, 
would help protect South Vietnam, < 
Laos and Cambodia because it "throws > 
over those new nations a certain man- 
tle of protection” by means of a proto- 
col. Laos formally opted out from un- 
der the protocol at the time of the 1962 
Laotian agreement and Cambodia’s' 
Prince vSihanouk denounced the proto- 
col ns far as his country was con- 
cerned. But every Saigon regime has 
relied oh the SEATO protocol ns an 
important tic to Washington. The Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution passed by Congress 
in 1964 slated, that the Umlcd States 
•was "prepared, as the President deter- 
mines, to take all necessary stops, in- 
cluding the tise of armed force, to ns-, 
sist. any member or protocol state of 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty (SEATO) requesting assistance , 
in defense of its freedom.” 

Congress has repealed the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution and it is time now to 
dismantle SEATO. Australia and New 
| Zealand arc bound in mutual defense 
j to the United States by the ANZUS 
1 treaty and there is a separate U.S. dc- 
i fen.se treaty with the Philippines. Brit- 
ain and France, of course, are allies in 
the Noflh Atlantic Treaty though 
[ France has opted out of the military 
!i organization. Only Thailand would 
i> lack a tie to Washington if SEATO 
dies. Pakistan wants no such formal 
relationship with the U.S. ^ 

Gelling rid of a treaty will he n new 
experience for the United States. The 
Rio Treaty of 1947 Is pretty milch a 
dead letter, given the changed Ameri- 
can relationships with Latin America, 
but It is still on I lie books and it never 
directly involved the U.S. in a war. 
NATO is very much alive though It has 
major problems. Treaties with Japan, 
South Korea and Taiwan nil also arc 
slid in force and probably will he for 
some time yet. 

Assuming lire United States will 
soon hr finally and fully out of (he 
Second Indochina War, il is lime to 
rinse (he books on SEATO. And Mike 
Mansfield, ns one of the original signa- 
tories, Is just the man to start the 
protean. 


Bortrmnn 


Stirs 


Is Martin Bormann alive In South 
America, or isn’t he? That was the 
speculation ail last week as The Daily 
Express of tendon published a series 
of articles on the latest story about 
Adolf Hitler's wartime deputy. 

Since, he disappeared in 1945 and 
was found guilty in his absence, of war 
crimes by the Nuremberg tribunaL 
there have been on 1 


Bormann’s whereabouts. Most of the 
stories have emanated from South 
America. So far authorities have not 
turned up anyone confirmed 8s Bor- 
mann. 

The Dally Express account, written 
by l.adislas Farago, a Hungarian-born 
author, said Bormann went to Italy 
after the war and then, using the name 
of Eliczer Goldstein, he entered Argen- 
tina In 1943 on a passport Issued by 
the Vatican Office of Stateless Per- 
sons. The account said he bought his 


saw the end of the Nazi regime com- 
ing. 

After 1955, when Mr. Pcrdn went 
into exile, Bormann lived In Chile, the 
account said. Mr. Farago said that Bor- 
mann had entered Argentina last Oct. 
5 from Chile under the alias of Ricardo 
Bauer and went to a ranch in the ex- 
treme northwest corner of the country. 

The reports were viewed with skep- 
ticism by the press and officials in 
Argentina and elsewhere. But that 
didn't faze Mr. Farago, who said he 
had tape recordings and documents to 


wav to freedom and safety with the had tape recordings and document* to 
aid' of Juan D. Perdu and his wife/ support his account. "I couldn’t care 
. E va and with $500-m!l!loti in Nazi less," he said. "By around next May 
loot tiiat Hermann had shioped to my book will appear and it will pro- 
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Wheat, Famine and Foreign Policy 


* ' India, now approaching the reality of the famine 
long predicted, is beginning to purchase American 
wheat. Fortunately, this country still has some 
grain left to sell. But the enormous sales of the 
past half-year are raising unfamiliar questions for 
American agricultural policy. 

This country has always taken it for granted that 
Its highly productive farms would always grow 
more than anyone needed, and that its grain sur- 
pluses were as inexhaustible as the ocean. A gen- 
eration of agricultural economics has been devoted 
to the mechanisms for maintaining reasonable 
prices In the face of constant ovcrslipply. But this 
year, to our national astonishment, we discover 
that world demand Is straining the limits of our 
capacity. 

Last summer, in the matter of a few weeks, the 
Russians bought one-fourth of our annual wheat 
crop. Then the Chinese, for the first time, bought 
Wheat from us. Japan Is a large and steady custom- 
er. India is coming onto the market. The United 
States has become the supplier of last resort for the 
Vest of the world in a year when, through a scries of 
unrelated coincidences, crops have been far short 
of normal throughout most of tire world. The with- 
ered harvests in Russia and India arc common 
knowledge, but it has also been a year of low yields 
in such major wheat exporting countries as Austra- 
lia and Argentina. The rice crop has been less than : 
expected in some of the areas that depend; on it, 
forcing them to turn to wheat. 

The United .States can probably meet this de- 
mand hut. only by running down its huge stocks. 
We shall not be able to match this year’s exports 
again next year. The dilemma Is a recurrent one 
for farmers and governments. If crops arc good 
next spring In other parts of the world, from South 
America to the Ukraine, demand abroad wilt drop 
sharply. Surpluses would then pile up in our Mid- 
west, and prices would fall for American farmers. 
But if the rest of the world has another bad year, 
the United States will not he able to supply the 
quantities of grain that It is shipping this year. 

Last spring, before the harvest began, this coun- 


try had stocks of almost 900 million bushels of wheat 
on hand from the previous year. This year's crop * 
was 1,550 million bushels, for a total of about 2,450 ,- 
niillion bushels. Out of this total, we shall consume 
about 800 million bushels at home. Foreign pur- 
chases may run as high as 1,200 million bushels, i 
That leaves us a little over 400 million bushels to 
carry over as reserves for next year, less than half • 
this year’s level. In the types of wheat commonly i 
Used for bread, we shall be fairly close to the' 
minimum reserves necessary to protect ourselves 
against the possibility of a bad harvest here. The 
domestic market is already getting very, tight, a 
point illustrated by the continuous rise in the price 
of wheat. 

Most of next year’s wheat crop is already in the 
ground, and beyond 1 the power of government to 
affect it greatly. On present indications, it. will be 
about 10 per cent larger than this year’s crop of 
about 1,700 million bushels. Setting aside 800 mil- 
lion bushels for domestic use, we wolild have about , 
900 million bushels for export. That would be more 
than enough for a normal year, but far too little / 
for a year like the present one. 

Wheal exports arc now a significant part of our . 
foreign policy. The massive sales of wheat to : 
Russia supported our policy of detente. But it made j 
wheat more expensive to the Japanese, who arc : 
not only more consistent buyers but are our allies f: 
as well. Wheat to China helps build a new relation- 
ship, wheat to India helps repair an old one. The 
real limit on our sales this year will be our ship- , 
ping capacity— whether we can physically deliver, 
through overtaxed rail and port facilities, as much 
ns we can sell. But next year we shall have much 
less to ship. 

it remains to he seen whether we shall have 
enough wheat In serve our national purposes 
abroad. Traditionally, our grain policy has been 
largely a matter of trying to dispose of the sur- 
pluses that our domestic price supports hove ere- , 
aled. Rut rising world demand may soon require - 
us to set nor wheat production in terms of the new 
foreign policy of trade and an alliance against 
famine. 
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Israel spends more money 
per citizen on defense than 
any other country In the world 
—a total of 5477 for every 
man, woman and child In Is- 
rnot in 1070. n sum that was 
one-quarter higher than U.S. 
per capita spending on the 
military. 

The statistics were con- 
tained In fl recently released 


document. World Military Kx- 
penditures, in which the U S. 
government's Arms Control 
and Disarmament Acenry 
complies figures on military 
spending around the world. 

The figures showed Dint af- 
ter Israel, the United States 
was second, spending 51171) per 
person In 1970. the Soviet I n 
Ion third at 5-70 and Sweden 
fourth at $199- 
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The report notes that It. !s 
difficult to give precise stalls- 
.lira for many countries which 
Ido not choose to make statis- 
tics public nr which use differ- 
ent accounting methods. If | 
said in n recent year estimates 
of the Soviet military budget j 
varied from $40 billion to $84 j 
billion and calculations of Pe- 
king's outlays ns a portion of 
Chinn's truss national prod-; 
net (ON Pi ranged from 5 to 4 
15 per ct.it. 

The re i nrt generally took )j 
the mldr e ground, putting,; 
Chinn’s o . Slavs In 1970 at S!0 
billion or 1.3 per rent of UNP, 

; and the f -ivict military budget 
ni 585 bilion or about fi per 
rent of -'NP — an Imprecision 
due to at; minting problems. 


That compares wllh the 
American budget of 577.8 bil- 
lion nr 7.5 prr cent of ONP in 
1870. V. 8. defense spending 
this year has dropped to $75.5 
billion or 8.4 per cent of GNP, 
which Is the lowest proportion 
devoted to defense since be- 
fore the Korean War. No more 
recent figures for China or 
The Soviet Union were pub- 
lished. 

Other data revealed In the 
58-pnge report included: 

° The United Stales spends 
well over one-third of all the 
money spent on defense 
throughout the world. 

o After discounting Infla- 
tion, worldwide military 
spending actually dropped In 
1971 as it had in 1970. 
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• The countries which de- 1 
Vote the greatest proportion of ! 
their national wealth to the 
military me In the Middle 
East, and Indochina. South Vi- 
etnam, which spent 34 per 
cent of Its gross national prod- 
uct on defense in 11)70, topped 
the lift; for the second year tn 
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n row. (Before that North Viet- 
nam had headed the list for 
eight years running.) 

Second is Israel at 25.1 per 
ctfnt, followed by Jordan with 
20.5 per cent and North Viet- 
nam with an estimated 20.0 
per cent. Other nations which 
put more than 10 per cent, of 


their GNP Into the military 
are in descending order; Laos, 
Cambodia, North Korea, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Albania and 

lF The iow spenders are mostly 
in Africa, Latin America and 
nround the Caribbean. Those 
countries which devoted less 


America s Energy Crisis and 


The vision Is apocalyptic: 
Pittsburgh’s furnaces are 
cold; Detroit’s assembly lines 
arc silent; Manhattan's docks 
nrc deserted. A blnckcd-out 
America, barely 200 years old, 
ekes out Us twilight years at a 
subsistence level, unable to 
produce or import the energy 
necessary to fuel its industrial 
base. 

The odds arc, of course, that 
this will never happen. New 
domestic sources of conven- 
tional energy will be found, 
technology will devise new 
methods for exacting energy 
from other substances and the 
development of reserves of oil, 
natural gas and coal In friend- 
ly foreign countries will assure 
the United States sufficient 
supplies to keep the economy 
turning over at an acceptable 
rate, even if the comsumption 
of energy for nonessential uses 
has to be curtailed. 

' Hut even if the United 
Stales, through a superhuman 
effort — and it will require 
such an effort — manages lo 
meet Us basic energy re- 
quirements for both the short 
■am! long terms; 1 he odds arc 
that, well within the lifetimes 
of many of 'us, the Soviet Un- 
ion will replace (lie United 
Slates as the. world's affluent 
nation, simply because Its en- 
ergy resources arc so much 
greater than those of this 
country. . 

Of nil (lie Halloas of the 
world, the Soviet Union Is by 
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far the most self-sufficient in 
the natural resources which 
are the bricks and mortar of a 
modern technological society: 
Timber, water, iron, coal and 
minerals. Moscow has these 
resources In abundance, not' 
only absolutely but in compar- 
ative terms where it matters ■ 
most: In comparison to the 
United States. 

Take petroleum: Russia, a 
halion of 240 million, con- 
sumes only about. 60 percent 
ns much oil as do we, a nation 
of 210 million. But her oil re- 
serves fire believed to bo 
about four times as large as 
ours. While our capacity to 
i produce oil is leveling off at 

I about two-thirds of our rc-. 
quirements, the Soviet Union’s 
capacity is increasing at' a 
rate of about fi percent annual- 
ly. By 1978, Soviet production 
will surpass our own. Our oil 
shortage is here and now: 
Russia's will not take place for 
30-50 years. 

The Soviet Union has about 
three times ns much (3,000 
f trillion cubic feet) natural gas 
; as we do, although wc con- 
! , sumo more than three times 
as nvticli as the Russians. At 
(he present rate or consump- 
!, lion, America's natural gas rc- 
• serves will be exhausted by 
1900. .Even given a sharp in- 
crease In consumption, Hie 
Russians will experience no 
shortage of this Important fuel 
until after the year 2000. 


than 1 per cent of their GNP 
to defense In 1970 were: Ma- 
lawi, Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Costa Rica, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Panama, Nepal, Ceylon, Japan,; 
Ireland, Luxembourg and lea- 
land. 


The Russian edge over us In 
terms of coal reserves Is on 
the same order as that in natu- 
ral gas: Three-to-onc. At a 
time when no new American 
underground coal mine of any 
Importance has been dcvel- i 
oped in the past decade, Rus- • 
sian coal production has over- 
taken ours, 690 million tons to 
600 million tons. 

In terms of hydroelectric po- 
tential, the Soviet Union, with 
to great rivers, has reserves 
j 50 percent greater than our 
own. Russia’s hydroelectric 
output has increased from 16 
billion watts in 1951 to 170 bil- 
lion watts today. 

The men in the Kremlin are 
aware that energy production 
equals world political power. 
The Russians have scored 
major advances in magnet- 
ohydrodynamics (the genera- 
tion of electricity from coal), 
fusion research and the dc- j 
velopmcnt of high-pressure, g 
large-diameter natural gas | 
pipelines which will make it 1 
possible to tan (be huge gas .] 
fields of Asiatic Russia. j 
A study of the projections !; 
Indicates that I be most dan- |j 
i gcrous decades for the United !• 
j Slates will be the 1930s and 
; 1990s, the years before nuclear 
power and synthetic fuels will 
bo available In sufficient 
quantities to take up the slack 
In our conventional energy 


By LEWIS r.VMCK 
AwctAiftt Prtss 

The era of attempted eaves- 
dropping on U.S. diplomats 
abroad through cumbersome 
wiro-comieeled microphones Is 
over. IJoslile agents are trying 
more advanced devices, small 
enough to be dropped into n 
martini or planted in a shoe. 

So reports the State Depart- 
ment's deputy assistant secre- 
tary for security, 


Gentile, who Is responsible for 
safeguarding U.S. missions 
overseas. 

The deputy assistant secre- 
tary, while crediting modern 
safeguards with being able to 
pretty well protect against un- 
invited listening at U.S. em- 
bassies, stressed that continu- 
ing vigilance Is needed. 

“You con never be sure," 
Gentile sa'.l. 


In an unusual Interview ! 
dealing with the continuing un- 
dercover-intelligence struggle. 
Gentile disclosed that in the 
last year or so his sleuths have 
uncovered n', U.S. embassies 
in Communist East European 
countries: 

• A liny radio bidden in a 
heel of a shcr of a senior U.S. 
•jipiomat. It j ad good sound 
iickup and c uld transmit 300 


For Retea^glMMS/OZ? dl«dR&F^^8^Pto0^1 


production system. 

It is possible — just possible 
— . that by working hard wo 
may be able to avoid a major 
economic collapse and main- 
tain our standard of living at 
approximately its present lev- 
el. But in these belt-tightening 
years, the Russians will be ex- 
periencing a rapid annual 
growth in energy deployment 
higher than our owrt. 
i The irony of this developing 
scenario is that Russian pre- 
dominance, if It does take 
place, will have beck) nehieved' 
not because of communism ’ 
but despite it. The Russian re- 
sources always were thero. 
Had the Kerensky government 
survived In 1917 and Russia 
gone on to develop ns a liberal 
democracy, she might today 
have achieved the standard of 
living which not even Soviet 
mismanagement will be able 
to delay much beyond the year, 
2000/ 

But this fact may escape the 
peoples of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, who may draw 
other ideological conclusions 
from the Soviet success story, 
conclusions which could be de- 
cidedly distasteful lo the 
’< United Stales und other dc- 
i mocrncics. 

The time has come. In short, 
■ for the United Slates to pull up 
its technological socks, de- 
velop a coherent national en- 
ergy policy and get bock int*’ 
tho power race. 


side the embassy. 

Tho bug was secretly placed 
In the heel when the diplo- ■ 
mnt'a maid look the shoes out : 
for “repair." A U.S. security 
officer, presumably using 
modern detection gear, soon 
discovered his colleague was a 
walking broadcasting station. 

• A miniature transmitter 
tucked into an innocent- ' 
looking binder holding curtain 
samples. 

Gentile sold this spy device, 
which turned out to have a 
broadcasting range of 400 
yards, was spotted before it' 
got into any embassy room 
where secret information was 
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Both devices fit Gentile’s 
. definition of “drop transmit- 
j ters” — tiny radio transmit- 
ters, usually battery-powered, 
which can be easily hidden 
and quickly implanted In an 
office or on a person. 

A Popular Tactic 

A popular spy tactic used to 
be to hide microphones in U.S. 
embassies and link them by 
wire to outside listening posts. 
This reached a high point in 
1!X)4 with the removal of 52 ! 
microphones from the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow and 55 
from the Embassy in Warsaw. 

1 Gentile said such eavesdrop- 
ping installations were possi- 
ble in the first years after 
World War U, when U.S. diplo- 
mats moved into buildings 
: which had not been under U.S. ’ 

• guard. 

"The technological advances > 
of electronics and miniaturiza- ! 
lion have made these wired . 
systems obsolete” and 
i ‘‘rournf I tie-clock guarding of 
U.S. embassies prevents hos- 
tile agents from maintaining , 
them, he said. i 

Under a recently complete^ 
U.S.-Soviet agreement for new 
embassies in each other's cap 1 ' 
tt.nl, U.S. negotiators insisted; 
on control over constructing 
the interior of the new building ' 
In Moscow and on guarding 
the premises during construc- 
tion. 

“Over the years since the 
second World War,” Gentile , 
said, “technical espionage hn$ 
become mi Increasing hazard ‘ 
to the security of our diplo- . 
nmtlc missions oversells.” 

He said the spying attempts ; 
continue regardless of changes 
in the International political ( 
climate and that espionage do; 
vices “are uncovered with ■ 
alarming regularity.” * 
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A Different Kind of Integration 


Integration Ls the name of 
the game these days In world 
affairs. 

It is not Integration of races, 
a la the searing struggle Inside 
the United States. It is inte- 
gration of politics and econom- 
ics inside the transatlantic 
community, and between that 
community and Soviet Europe. 
The aim: To prevent those 
sudden shifts in the life of na- 
tions which lead to power con- 
frontations. 

' For this job, the power man- 
agers have taken over, the 
master manipulators who arc 
pronouncing requiem mass to 
tho age of ideology. Men like 
•Richard M. Nixon and Leonid 
,1. Brezhnev are left to build 
what Nixon had grandly chris- 
tened a "new structure of 
peace.” 

' * 

The base of that structure 
still is exceedingly fragile.lt 
rests on something so unpre- 
dictable as the leadership 
makeup inside-tlio Soviet Un- 
ion. Today Brezhnev and his 
Communist brand of techno- 
crats obviously are in control. 

But who in the outside world 
knows how long they will last? 
Brezhnev’s health, for in- 
stance, is a matter of increas- 
ing concern. At 65, ho is re- 
ported to havo cirrhosis of tho 
liver and to hnvc suffered two 
heart attacks. This week he 
has paid a visit to Hungary 
which was postponed from 
September, partly due to a 
three-week, hospitalization this 
autumn. 

To insure against sudden 
shifts, with or without Brezh- 
nev, Nixon is moving at a 
measured pace to engage tho 
Soviet Union in a fabric of co- 
operation any future loader 
will find hnrd to break. 

That Is the political meaning 
from the spurt of economic 
deals with the Russians this 
year — the opening of <10 Sovi- 
et and U.S. ports “to each oth- 
er's shipping, the new trade 


By GEORGE SHERMAN 



j, ^1*3, 

LEONID BREZHNEV 


pact, the presidential order to 
make Moscow eligible for Ex- 
port-Import Bank credits, the 
first stimulation of American 
industrial exports to the Soviet 
Union, the move toward a 
multibillion-doilar U.S. invest- 
ment in producing, shipping 
and buying Siberian natural 
gas. 

All of these deals have their 
own economic justification. 
The Soviet economy is serious- 
ly in need of a boost, and U.S. 
capital and knowhow have 
been itching for wears to get 
into this huge market. 

★ 

But tho steady interlocking 
of ll)o two superpower econo- 
mics Is ns much a part of the 
Nixon recipe for peace as 
limiting nuclear weapons or 
avoiding confrontation in the 
Middle East. 

The problem is how to mesh 
this gnmo of Sovlct-Amcricnn 
integration with the crying 
need for greater integration of 
politics and economics Inside 
the Western alliance. Nixon 
fervently believes tho NATO 
“position of strength” ls key 
to guaranteeing Soviet re- 
straint in Europe. Yet his sep- 
arate dealings with Moscow 


threaten the cohesion of 
NATO. 

The recent North Atlantic 
Assembly of American and • 
European parliamentarians In 
Bonn dramatized the problem. 

The final resolution warned of 
"grave stresses and strains” 

In the alliance caused by pri- 
vate dealings between Moscow 
and Washington. Sen. Edward 
M. Kennedy called for a re- 
turn to transatlantic consulta- 
tion "if we are to avoid a slide 
into jungle politics and jungle 
economics.” 

* 

• The administration has 
moved quickly to counter 
these charges of noglcct. On 
Dec. 6 Secretary of Stale Wil- 
liam P. Rogers goes to the 
semiannual talkfcsl of NATO 
foreign ministers in Brussels 
tb work out final plans for the 
talks which tho United States 
and a nucleus. of nlUc3 open 
with the Soviet Union and its 
allies in January on reducing 
NATO and Warsaw Pact 
forces in Europe. 

But even these first East- 
West talks on European arms 
levels threaten to run up 
against separate Sovlct- 
Amcricnn nuclear talks al- 
rendy under way in Genova. 

The Nixon administration 
must decide where to discuss, 
if at nil, tho Ro-cnllcd "for- 
ward base systems’’ — the 
medium-range nuclear forces 
that both superpowers main- 
tain in Europe. 

If reduction of these forces 
is to bo agreed, should Wash- 
ington and Moscow do it be- 
tween themselves In Geneva, 
or with their allies ns part of 
mutual and balanced force re- 
duction in Europe? 

The answer may not be of 
world - shattering consequen- 
ces. But details Like these dc-, 
termine the course of intricate v 
engagements Nixon is building 
between the superpowers, and 
between cnch of them and the 
now Europe. 


28 
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Was the Cold War Really Necessary? 


By AriTiM.i: .Sciii.kkinckh Jit. 

Who nmong "s could have supposed that 
Richard M. Nixon, the relentless Communist 
hunter of our youth, would end exchanging; 
jolly toasts with Chou En-lnl In Peking and 
sleeping peacefully at the Kremlin In Mos- 
cow? Who could possibly have Imagined that 
both Soviet Russia and Communist China 
would end backing Mr. Nixon for redaction 
as President of the United States? 

Jt almost seems ns It Mr. Nixon has turned 
out to bfc the Star pupil at whnt, In youthful 
exuberance, he used to call "Dean Acheson's 
College of Cowardly Communist Contain- 
ment." Containment was cowardly in 1052, of 
course, because It Implied the possibility of 
living with communism rather than erasing It 
from the face of the planet. Now Mr. Nixon 
himself has become Number One Co-cxlster. 

' Cllvcn Mr. Nixon’s Impressive switch, it Is 
luirdiy surprising that many people arc begin- 
ning to wonder whether the Cold War Itself 
was absolutely necessary- whether the emo- 
tion nmi the expense of those brave old <jays 
when America was manning the battlements 

Board of Contributors 

of freedom against the wicked Communist 
hordes were not to some degree misplaced. In 
the universities a new historical school has 
arisen dedicated to a reexamination of the 
Cold War and a reinterpretation of the respec- 
tive roles of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The original thesis was, of course, that the 
United Stnlcs was responding to an unpro- 
voked policy ' of expansion by the Soviet 
Union. Under the theological touch of John 
Foster ‘Dulles, this more sober formulation 
escalated into the apocalyptic view that 
America was selflessly leading what was then 
officially designated in capital letters as the 
Free World against the Communist master 
plan of world conquest; It was, we were In- 
structed, good against evil, light against dark- 
ness. • 

The revisionist reaction, elaborated In a 
series of minutely-footnoted books and arti- 
cles, is that the American people were sys- 
tematically deceived by their post-war Presi- 
dents; that the United States rather than the 
Soviet Union was the aggressor; that the 
American government churned out .antl-Com- 
munlst propaganda In order to cloak Its real 
Intentions, which were to establish American 
political, economic and military hegemony 
throughout the world; nnd that (In the view, 
at least, of the, more extreme revisionists) the 
American government had no choice but to 
pursue this course because It was the. Instru- 
ment of a capitalist system compelled to ex- 
pand In order to survive. 

How at tills point would one assess the re- 
visionist critique of the official theory of the 
Cold War? One part of tills critique will have, 
I think, a lasting Influence. That Is the revi- 
sionist Insistence on looking at post-war prob- 
lems from the Soviet ns well ns from the 
Western viewpoint. For the Soviet Union al 
the end of the war had Its clear and legiti- 
mate concerns— above all, the concern to as- 
sure Its own national security. No people suf- 


fered so ferociously in the Second World War. 
as the Russians; none had such urgent rea- 
sons to safeguard their own frontiers and es- 
pecially to make sure that the historic inva- 
sion corridors through Eastern Europe would 
not be used again by hostile armies. This con- 
cern underlay the Soviet determination to 
make Eastern Europe a Russian spherc-of-in- 
fluence and therefore to regard Western ef- 
forts to shape the politics of Eastern Europe 
as a threat to Soviet security. 

The Wilsonian Tradition 

The Americans came out of the war with a 
different and incompatible theory of the post- 
war world. Steeped in trie Wilsonian tradition, 
we opposed what Roosevelt called "the exclu- 
sive alliances, the spheres of Influence, the 
balances of power, and all the other expedi- 
ents that have been tried for ccnturles-and 
have always failed.” By this universalist 
view, all nations Tiad an equal Interest In all 
the affairs of the globe (except Latin Amer- 
ica, where we deemed ourself more equal 
than the rest). The security of each nation 
was to be provided for by a universal peace 
organization, the United Nations. 

The universalist and sphcre-of-lnflucnce 
approaches to the peace were bound to col- 
lide. Each superpower believed that its own 
safely as well as world peace depended on the 
success of its own peculiar conception of 
world order. Each superpower, In pursuing its 
own clearly expressed and ardently cherished 
principles, only confirmed the fear of the 
other that it was bent on aggression. Ideologi- 
cal differences charged the structural argu- 
ment with moralistic and eventually mes- 
sianic fervor. So the Soviet Union, seeing It- 
self ns wounded nnd vulnerable, persuaded 
that capitalism was by definition out to do 
communism in, moved after 15)15 ' to 
■ strengthen and consolidate its own position. 

In retrospect it seems possible that Soviet 
policy in the forties was, initially at least,' one 
of rather limited objectives, and it seems 
probable that the Soviet Union was acting 
more on defensive grounds and on local con- 
siderations than the West realized. The revi- 
sionists have helped us. understand this. But 
does this mean that the Soviet Union posed no 
threat at all?— that, if there had been no Tru- 
man Doctrine, no Marshall Plan, no NATO, 
no rearmament, no response to the Berlin 
blockade or to the Invasion of South Korea, 
Western Europe could have relied on the. self- 
restraint and compassion of a Stalin who, as 
described by his daughter and his successor, 
Was growing more paranoid every day? Had 
the democracies not rallied, would not the 
temptation dangling before Moscow to keep 
enlarging Its sphcre-of-lnflucnce, always on 
the pretext of rendering its own borders more 
secure, have been Irresistible? 

What of the other pari of the revisionist nr- 
gument— that the United Slates was the ag- 
gressor, required by the internal needs of 
American capitalism to establish world hege- 
mony? Certainly it Is bard to contend that 
. America In the forties planned extensive mili- 
tary action or saw the Soviet Union ns a mili- 
tary threat. Even as the Cold War Intensified, 
the United Slntoa cut back Its military estab- 
lishment unlit the armed forces were reduced 


to almost onc-ciighth their wartime size. In 
1917-50 national security expenditures aver- 
aged $13 billion- a ycnr-$13 billion! By 1919 
the Army was down to ten active divisions.,. 
This was hardly the military posture of a na- 
tion contemplating world empire. Nor did . 
Washington heed those like Bertrand Russell 
Who urged the use of the atomic bomb to com- 
pel the Russians to good behavior, 

An ‘All-Purpose Explanation’ 

. As for the economic interpretation of 
American policy, this rests on the nil-purpose 
explanation applied by the dean of revisionist 
historians, William Applcman Williams, to nil 
American history— that American foreign pol- 
icy has always been determined by the need 
of capitalist expansion to enforce an "open 
door" for American trade nnd Investment ev- 
erywhere on the globe. Unquestionably Wash- 
ington after the war sought a freely trading 
world. But It was plainly not this desire that 
prompted American concern about Soviet pol- 
icy in Eastern Europe, where the American 
stake In markets, investment outlets and raw 
materials was negligible. That concern rose 
father from the fear that, as the Russians 
hardened their grip on Eastern Europe, they 
would use their zone as a springboard from 
which they could, through the local Commu- 
nist parlies, dominate Western Europe, lying 
economically prostrate and politically vulner- 
able before them. 

One has only to reflect on the fact that the 
Socialist leaders of . Western Europe, who 
could not have eared less nbouL an "open 
door" for American capitalism — men like At- 
tlee and Bevin in England, Blum, Ramadicr 
and Moch In France, Schumacher and Reuter 
in Germany, Spaak in Belgium— were at the 
forefront of the opposition to the Stabilization 
of Europe. Indeed they regarded Washing- 
ton's response to this threat ns unduly tenia- 
live and slow. Nor, for that matter, were 
American lenders in the forties all that obses- 
sively nnti-Communist. In China, for exam- 
ple, Truman sent the most venerated of 
Americans, General Marshall, to work for a 
coalition between Chlnng Knl-shel< and Mao 
Tse-lung— a futile mission but not one that 
corroborates the revisionist thesis. 

Revisionists often cite the Brclton Woods 
agreements ns a first step In the master plan 
of American capitalism to dominate the. 
world. Yet the architect of Brollon Wood3 was 
Harry D. White, who, whatever Ids precise 
relationship to communism (and this was 
doubtless overstated In the McCarthy days) 
could hardly be described ns a tool of capital- 
ism or ns nn enemy of the Soviet Union. The 
one American to talk much In those days 
about the open door ("we cannot permit the. 
door lo be closed against our trade In F, astern 
Europe any more than we can In China.”— 
1917) was not Truman nor Acheson nor any. of 
those wicked fellows but Henry A. Wallace. 
The fact that Wallace simultaneously de- 
manded nn open door for American capital- 
ism nnd opposed the policy of containment 
conclusively demonstrates that belief In th • 
open door could lend equally to containment 
or to appeasement. It was the belief that Sla- 
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llnlsm posed a grave threat to democratic so-’ 
clctlca which icd uniquely to containment. 
The Issue In Europe, as the American govern- 
ment saw It In the forties, lay not between 
capitalism and socialism but between democ- 
racy and Stalinism, 

Some Unscrupulous Manipulation. ' * 

The open-door wing of the revisionists (this 
Includes, so fnr ns I can see, most of them) Is 
committed to reducing everything to eco- 
nomic motives. Unnblo to find much concrcto 
evidence of commercial motivation, they 
have on occasion resorted to wlint can only be 
called nn unscrupulous manipulation of the 
documents. Professor R. .T. Maddox of Penn- 
sylvania .Slate University has undertaken tho 
tedious tank of tracing footnotes back to 
sources In revisionist history; and the result 
of his labors, soon to be published by the 
Princeton University Press under the title 
"The New Loft and the Origins of the Cold 
War," In a quiet but devastating Indictment of 
revisionist scholarship. Eugene V, Rostow In 
Ids recent hook "Peace In the Balance" (Yale 
University Press) deals cogently with revi- 
sionist distortions of Sovlet-Amcrican eco- 
nomic relations In 1SM4-1DI6. U. A. Roso in 
‘"After Yalta" (Scribners) effectively revises 
revisionism In a number of particulars. All 
' these works cast further doubt on revisionists 
of the economic school. . ! 

Revisionists of this school must be espe- 
cially hard pul now to explain President Nix- 
on's • conversion to IlcnVy \Vnl!nclsm. Why 
should American capitalism require tension 
In one period and detente In another? Or, pos- 


sibly, arc economic considerations less potent 
than political? And docs the devotion our 
President had evidently Incited in Peking and 
Moscow mean that the Cold War is over? 

Obviously the Cold War has vastly 
changed since the days of Stalin. Then the 
West confronted a coordinated Internationa! 
i movement responsive to Soviet control. This 
confrontation, as interpreted by men l'ko 
Dulles and the early Nixon, led to a gross ful- 
. lncy-thc fallacy that Ideology is more power- 
ful In International affairs than national inter- 
est. This fallacy beguiled many Americans 
into assuming the indivisibility of commu' 
nlsm— into supposing that, if two nations de- 
clared themselves Marxist-Lcntnlst, they 
would forever after act in harmony; that the 
extension of communism automatically 
meant the extension of Russian, or of 
1 Chinese, power. Too many Americans per- 
aisled In this fallacy long after Yugoslavia, 
China, North Korea, North Vietnam, and 
Cuba showed how foolish it was. President. 
Nixon has finally learned better, For this he 
i deserves credit. 

The fragmentation of the Communist' 
world has reduced the danger of nuclear war.: 
. It has created new opportunities for Ameri- 
can diplomacy. But It is hard to say that It: 
has ended the Cold War. For Issues, will con- 
tinue between democracy and communism so 
long ns the Communist powers reject what 
they call "Ideological coexistence”— the free 
exchange and discussion of Ideas. Diplomatic 
accommodation with Russia and China ts ex- 
cellent and necessary; but diplomatic cordial-. 


tty should not delude us Into repenting war- 
time error and believing that, because coun- 
tries become our allies, they are different 
from what they are. . i ........ 

Russia and China remain very tough soci- 
eties, based on the Infallibility of the man who 
happens to be chief of state (other men, other 
Infallibilities). Nor docs It seem likely that de- 
tente will temper despotism. On the contrary: 
Andrei Sakharov, the Dhvsicist who Is fighting 
so courageously for civil liberties In Russia, 
recently described the effect of the Nixon 
visit to Moscow: "The authorities seem more 
impudent because they feci that, with detente, 
thev can ignore Western nubile oninion, which 
Isn’t going, to be concerned with Internal free- 
dom in Russia.” Governmcnt-to-govcrnmcnt 
detente may well stimulate Soviet and 
Chinese leaders to clamp down nil the. harder 
at home in order to guard against the new 
prestige of un-Communist ideas. Whatever 
the diplomatic arrangements great powers 
may find It convenient to make among them- 
selves. the Cold War In a quite vital form will 
still continue— at least for those who believe 
in intellectual freedom as a value for all hu- 
manity. 


Mr. Schlcsingcr is Albert Schweitzer 
professor of the humanities at tlio City-' 
University of New York an d winner of 
Pulitzer prizes in history and biography. 
He, is also \a member of the Journal's 
board of contributors, four distinguished 
professors who contribute partodio articles 
roflocllntf. a broad rangh of views. , 
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CROSBY S. NOYES 



.Phase TI of tho Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) has now opened in Ge- 
neva ran id official expressions 
of hope and profound misgiv- 
ings In other quarters. If 
things go welt, It could be one 
of the most fateful negotia- 
tions of all lime. If not, It 
could he a complete bust;. 

Certainly tho talks with tho 
Russians will he long and diffi- 
cult. Phase 1 of SALT — the 
easy part — took about B0 
months, ending with the agree- 
meats signed by President 
Nixon during Ids visit to Mas- 
cow last May. Tho present se- 
ries eould go on for three nr 
four years. 

The fird phase* had very 
limited objectives. It produced 
a permanent treaty- limiting 
the deploy moot of defensive 
nuclear weapons lo goo on 
each side and a five-year In- 
terim agreement setting ceil- 
ings on land-based offensive 
missiles and mlsr-ilo-carrying 
submarines. 

Ttie goal of the present nego- 
tiation Is to extend the. Interim 
agreement lo nil forms of stra- 
tegic weapons, Including 
heavy bombers, but It also will 
try to set limits to technologi- 
cal improvements of existing 


weapons systems, such ns 
multiple warheads on offen- 
sive missiles. It succesful, it 
will take the form of a treaty 
of indefinite duration that will 
freeze the balance of nuclear 
power between the United 
Slates amt the Soviet Union 
once and for all. 

There is some reason to be- 
lieve that the talks may suc- 
ceed. Phase 1 of SALT provid- 
ed fairly solid evidence that 
the Rushans nre ns anxious ns 
wo are to put some limits nn 
Uve enormously expensive and 
probably futile race for stra- 
tegic superiority. It also 
showed that, given n reasona- 
ble amount of good will, tho 
most complex technical prob- 
lems eventually can he re- 
solved. 

But there Is reason, too, for 
tho misgivings about wlint was 
accomplished In the earlier 
round of negotiations and what 
may he expected In tho future. 
Tho basic principle of tlm ex- 
ercise, 111 Nixon's words, ts 
that neither side in the nego- 
tiation should seek "unilateral 
advantage at the expense of 
tho other, directly or indirect- 
ly.” And there are some crit- 
ics who contend that this Is 


exactly what the Russians arc, 
In fact, trying to do. 

The most articulate and ex- 
pert of these critics is Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson of Washing- 
ton who believes, quite simply, 
that the Polled States was tak- 
en to tho clomiors by tho Rus- 
sians in SALT I. The main 
reason, he contends, Is llmt 
American slratcgisla never 
have managed lo develop n 
coherent, stiatcglc doctrine to 
guide them In their negotia- 
tions on arms control. As a 
result, flu* American negotia- 
tors conceded a Mt percent ad- 
vantage to the Soviet Union ill 
land and sen-ha -rd missiles 
under the terms of the Interim 
agreement. In Jackson's view, 
"the history of the American 
position Is one of unimpeded 
deterioration.” 

The senator takes sharp is- 
sue with the concept of "mini- 
mum nuclear deterrence” that 
Is now fashionable in the arms 
control community and which 
is nn offshoot of Nixon's doc- 
trine of "nuclear sufficiency.” 

Essentially, this concept 
limits the rdc of the American 
strategic fe re to one of strik- 
ing back el Russian cities aft- 
er a dlrcc; nttnek against the 
United SU ies. All thnt is nec- 


essary for deterrence is a ra- 
pacity to destroy n certain 
percentage of Soviet cities and 
industry. According to this 
school of thought, ns long as ' 
this capacity Is maintained, it 
makes no real difference hmv 
great I he numerical advan- 
tage of the Russians in nucle- 
ar weapons may be. 

The n il ies, including .Tack- ‘ 
son. vehemently disagree.. The j 
Russians, they argue, are per-, 
fertiy capable of building u ; 
nuclear arsenal of such size ■ 
flint n small part of it would 
represent a grave threat lo the 
survivability of tho American ; 
retaliatory force. The exist- ; 
cnee of n large Soviet reserve ■ 
force would greatly reduce the ! 
likelihood of any American re- 
taliation and destroy the credi- 
bility of the nuclear protccifon 
which the United Stales cx- ' 
tends to its attics. 

If the theory of minimum 
deterrence and the acceptance 
of the present Soviet qttnnUln- ) 
live advantage are carried 
over into tho next phase of the 
SALT negotiations, tho critics 
fear, the Uniled Slates would 
be condemned to a permanent 
slate of strategic Inferiority to \ 
the Soviet Union. Whatever 
qualitative edge the Arneri- 
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cans may hold today in terms 
of multiple warheads and 
more advanced submarines, it 
is certain to be overcome by 
the Russians in a relatively 
short time. 

The only basis for a perma- 
nent agreement on offensive 
arms limitation, therefore, 
must be one of close numeri- 


cal equality between the two -| 
superpowers. And since this 
will mean a drastic reduction 
in the size of the Soviet stra- . 
tcgic reserve permitted tinder 
the interim agreement, the dl- ' 
mensions of the difficulty for ; 
Phase It of the SALT ticgotla- j 
lions are quite clear. . i 


WASHINGTON I'OsT. rhu'hv. .y,w. in, 1972 


r^v 

■ I# 




. WITF-r A SUCCESSION Of f 
diplomatic triumphs in his 
, first term, President Nixon 
, seemed to write an end to 
the cold war. The promise of 
a "generation of peace" was 
. certainly one reason for the 
huge victory he scored. 

While they may be only 
the remnants of the Once 
formidable ranks of cold I 
war warriors, holding out in 
the last redoubt, there Is an 
articulate and well-heeled 
opposition to the arms limi- . 
tat ion agreement with the 
' Soviet Union. It will zero In 
on any .new limitations on 
offensive missiles earning 
out of SALT II, the second 
round of arms negotiation 1 
with the Soviets Just opened 
in Geneva. 

The American Security 
Council talks the language 
of the cold war of the ’GOs. 
Rut more Important than 
1 rhetoric Is the council's miis- 
, cle In men and money. 
Listed ns co-chairmen of the 
propaganda organization are 
throe former chairmen of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a t 
gaggle of former command- 
ing genernls of the Air 
Force, former ambassadors, 


Marquis Childs 

Cold Warriors 
Aim at SALT II 

ESSION Of rnotnbie physicists, including 
nhs in his Edward Teller ("father of 


the H-bomb") and corporate 
executives who In some in- 
stances have large defense 
contracts. 

THE CURRENT DRIVE ; 
of the council and its 
brother organization, the In- 
stitute for American Strat- 
egy. is to push for showing 
on the nation's television 
screens a 27-m(nute film, .. 
"Only the Strong.” It calls ! 
for greatly Increased de- j 
fense spending, with the 1 
charge that the . United 
States is rapidly failing be- ; 
hind the Soviet Union If it is 
not already second in nu- 
clear striking power. 

Even those who challenge 
Its accuracy agree that the 
color film is n brilliant piece 
of work. Produced by the in- 
stitute, which srtesses Its 
tax-exempt privilege, it was 
written and directed by 
Harry Trclcnven, He di- 
rected the Nixon television 
operation in the 1!)G8 cam- 
paign and is the dctis ex 
mnehina In that Impish 
book, "The Selling of the 
President." Two active-duty 
Air Force generals arc inter- 
viewed to support the thesis 
that the United States Is 
hopelessly slipping behind 


in the micloar arms face. 1 
Tiie film has already 
been showm on 200 of the 
nation's 040 television sta- 
tions. On some stations the 
showing has been sponsored, 
,WhIch means since the spon- 1 
r Sor puts iii his plug that it is : 
tax deductible. More often it ’ 
has been shown as part of 
so-called public service! pro- 1 
grnmming. ! 

TO WHAT DEGREE this j 
conditions the climate of 
opinion no one can say. 
Those wdio have studied the 
film and audience response, 
believe the effect is. more 
subliminal than direct. Thnt 
is to say a viewer may not 
remember any specific state- 
ments but he comes aWay 
with a feeling that disarma- 
ment is somehow dangerous 
and that we’d better go 
ahead and build everything 
on the drawing board. 

This could be Important 
when and If the new round 
Of SALT talks produces 
fvhat are certain to be more 
complicated and perhaps 
Controversial agreements. 
The fear of Soviet superior- 
ity surfaced, thanks to Sen, 
.Henry M. (Scoop) Jackson 
! (D-Wnsh.), when the agree- 
ment to limit ontfhaUisUc 


missiles and the flve-yeiir. 
limitation on offensive mis-' 
silos came before the Sen- 
ate. • J > 

Jackson succeeded hi put-, 
ting t hrough, by a vote of 58 1 
. to 35, an amendment staling 
thnt in any futuro treaty the 
United States should not 
agree "to levels of intercon- 
tinental strategic forces In- 
ferior to the limits provided 
for the Soviet Union." In- 
volved was ah extended ar- 
gument over tnimhcra 6f 
missiles as against delivera- 
ble destructive mcgatonnnge 
force. 

THE COLD WAR credo of 
tho Council and the Institute 
will have greater weight In 
the debate certain to ariso 
in tho new Congress over re- 
ducing Hie $77 billion de- 
fense budget. The now Tri- 
dent, long-range mlss'ie-benr- 
lng Submarine with pearly 
. $1 billion in the budge:, the 
$450 I million for tho ixw 
manned bomber and othe: 
gadgets will he stoutly de- 
fended by those who insist. 
America must "catch up" , 
with the Soviet giant. And 
irt this interpretation these - 
rniiRt ho pnrt of tho Amcrl- ; 
can arsenal and not merely 
"bargaining chips" at the : 
SALT poker tabie. 
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The New Leader 
November 27 , 1972 

The Nixon 
Doctrine j 

A pew weeks ago, when Richard ' 
j Nixon attacked “the so-called opin- \ 
i ion leaders of this country” for not 
' supporting his bombing and mining 
* of North Vietnam, liberals had no 
| difficulty in discerning that the man 
; suffers from a grievous misunder- 
j standing of the function of a free 
; press. According to the President, 
“the leaders of the media” arc sup- 
posed to grasp “the necessity to 
| stand by the President of the United 
States when he makes a terribly dif- 
ficult, potentially unpopular deci- 
sion.” The leaders of both Sputh and 
North Vietnam, not to # mention 
Spain and East Germany, would cry 
a heartfelt Amen to that principle; 
most professional journalists at 
home, wc may be grateful, are likely 
to prove less responsive. As Orwell 
, emphasized, however, inhibitions on 
.open discussion do not come ex- 
' elusively from the government. 
i If wc set aside bribes and jails, 
nothing is more inhibiting of candor 
than partisanship. That rule has been 
■ forcefully demonstrated in the con- 
troversy over the American prison- 
ers of war held by North Vietnam 
and the possibility of a "bloodbath” 
In the South following an American 
withdrawal. Both issues arc spuri- 
ous. Wc have not been in Vietnam 
all these years to prevent a blood- 
bath or to get back our pilots; these 
arc the last of n long line of justifi- 
cations, and their exploitation by the 
Administration to pardon every mil- 
itary nctlon has been revolting. 


When President Nixon told the row 
families, “Your loved ones have and 
are paying a price for their choice, 

> and those who deserted America will 
pay a price for their choice,” he was 
pandering to their emotions and in- 
sulting their reason. 

Unfortunately, the Administra- 
tion’s crooked line has been coun- 
i tered by disingenuous behavior from 
: the antiwar camp. The peace par- 
tisans who were permitted by North 
: t Vietnam to bring back a few prison- 
ers played to the hilt their role as , 
message-bearers for North Vietnam; 
indeed, that was their main job. 
They were attempting their own ma- 
i nipulatlon of people’s emotions. No 
word of criticism wps forthcoming 
I from David Dellinger on the failure 
; of the North Vietnamese to permit 
| Red Cross observers to visit their 
j prison camps. We knew pretty well 
; what Ramsey Clark and Jane Fonda 
|j would say before they returned from 
| their trips. 

i On the argument oybr the possi- 
bility of a postwar bloodbath, the 
large figures used sb ldbsely by the 
President Jiave been rebutted by as- 
surances from the Left that tire 
North Vietnamese rulers are reason- 
j.able folks who can be counted on to 
do their killing selectively — just offi- 
cials and landowners. Richard Bar- 
net tells us that when he discussed 
the matter of reprisals with Premier 
Pham Van Dong of North Vietnam, 
the latter “stated flatly, ‘There will 
be no reprisals/ ” Barnet reminds 
me of those people who used to as- 
sure the world that the Russians 
could never persecute Jews because 
; the Soviet Constitution forbade 
. anti-Semitism. 


WASHINGTON STAR 
1 December 1972 


larcoiics 


By TAMMY ARBUCKI.R 

SUvr-Newfl Sjh'HM Cmrf' < >T v,1 Drtonl 

VIENTIANE — Laos lins so 
far failed to prosecute one of 
the highest ranking alleged 
heroin traffickers caught 
here. He is Mott Sett, a Laos 
National Assembly deputy for 
the northern Laos province of 
Xicng Khouang. 

In May, Laos narcotics 
Squad olficcrs led by squad 
chief Gen. Khnmmu Boutsnr- 
rath raided Mou Sens’ hottso 
in Vientiane and said they 
uncovered 13.2 kilos ol Grade 
4 heroin stowed away in the 
roof. 

Deputy Mou Seu, however, 
could not be brought to trial 
at the time as he claimed 
immunity from arrest as an 
assembly member while the 
Assembly is in session. 

Later in the session Mou 
Seu and his co-dcpnty from 
Xicng Khouang, Chao Sopsai- 
sanaha vdio also lias allegedly 
been Involved in heroin traffic 
after an incident in which 
police in Paris found a suit- v 
case full of heroin nmong his 
luggage, tried with other dep- 
uties to get the Laos anti- 
narcotics laws revoked but 
failed to receive enough as- 
sembly votes. 

The Assembly session .ran 
frbm May 11 till November 
11 .\ When the assembly closed, . 
Mou Seu as of Nov. 11 was no , 
longer immune to prosecution. ', 

But nothing has happened 1 
yet pnd US. officials are now ! 
keeping watch on (lie case as 
w feeling of disquiet grows 
In U.S. circles that Mou Seu 
may wiggle out of being 
prosecuted. 

The Laos National Asscmb- 
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ty has proved rambunctious 
for Premier Souvnnna Phou- 
Tna's government, holding 
back its vote for government 
policies to force government 
release of funds to Assembly 
'members, diplomats say, and 
the government could be und- 
er pressure to drag its feet on 
■the Mou Seu ease to avoid 
problems in next year's ses- 
sion. 

However, informed sources 
say that in response to In- 
quiries Lao judicial sources 
have said that Mou Sell will 
shortly lie brought before a 
J,ao tribunal In Vientiane to 
face heroin possession chnrg- 

THE EVENING STAR 

WoiWwilon, 0. C., Friday, 


va. 

On Sept. 18 in Washington. 
President Nixon was reported 
as telling the Conference on 
International Narcotics Con- 
trol “A government whose 
leaders participate in or pro- 
ted the activities of those 
who conlribute to our protv 
: 1cm should know that the' 

■ President of the .United 
; Stales is required by statute. 

• to suspend all American eco- 
nomic and military assistance 
to such a regime. 

■ "I shall not hesitate to 
comply fully and promptly . 
with thi s statute." 

a.7dDARYNEWS 

, Novrm her 24, 1972 


LOS ANGELES (UPI) - 
American prisoners get along 
wit with their North Vietnam- 
esc jailers — playing games, 
joking, swapping family anec- 
dotes and gardening — accord- 
ing to a released POW. 

An Interview with Navy Lt. 
(J.g.) Norris Charles, describ- 
ing life in a North Viet- 
namese POW camp, was pub- 
lished yesterday by the Los 
Angeles Times. 

Charles and two other pris- 
oners were released two 
months ago in a move Charles 
said "was just to show the 
American people that if the 
war is ended, the North Viet- 
namese will release all the 
FOWs.” 

Norris said one of Ills first 
surprises came as he floated 
to earth below his parachute 
after his plane was knocked 
out of the sky by n missile that 
exploded about 90 feet away, 
nnd ho found his captors were 
not hostile. 

Pride of Conquest 

“As they rati up to me, they 
were laughing. I could see no 
animosity on their faces. I 
think their apparent happiness 
was a combination of Jubil- 
ance and pride of conquest. 
They take pride hi shooting 
you down, tint they're not lios- 
t lie really, even though we 
bomb their houses every day." 

Charles described the POWs 
ns well fed. getting three nour- 
ishing meals a day even on 
davs when camp roiiline is dis- 
rupted by U.N. Ixunhing raids, 
"One (if the most impmlont 
things in the life of a POW" he 
said is that on six holidays — 
(he American holidays of 
Christmas. Muster. July 4th 
and New Year’s Pay plus Viet- 
namese Tet (New Year's Pay' 
nnd North Vietnam's National 
Day — (ho prisoners are given 
large festive meals. 

Ho arrived at JafciSNW<*a 


New Year’s Day, he said, to a 
meal 'of "boiled eggs, a nice 
salad, duck and a whole bunch 
of other stuff. I couldn't be- 
lieve it. It was like something 
in the movies, but hardly what 
I expected in an enemy prison . 
camp. 

Guards Show Interest 
"My guard and I would talk 
all the time,” even when he 
was in solitary confinement 
for his first 36 days, Charles 
said. "He would walk in and 
just talk. The guards, arc just 
as interested in the American 
people as we might be in them 
under different circumstances. 
We talked mostly about our 
families, our kids, they 
weren’t interrogating, just 
passing the lime . . . We used 
to make jokes with the guards. 
They never gave their names 
but we would make up names 
for them like "Smiley” nnd 
"Champ.” 

"There was one guard 'we 
thought was crazy hut he was 
a good guy and watched over 
us well. In fact, he even 
shaved one prisoner who had n 
broken arm and couldn't 
shave himself , . . 

"There was no animosity be- 
tween prisoner nnd guard. The 
guards watching over us were 
very human and humane," 

Charles said the prisoners 
were given playing cards, 
chess sets and so much litera- 
ture, i n e 1 u <1 i ivg American 
books and clippings from peri- 
odicals. that "1 read more 
there than l had in college.” 
They also had n small plot 
where they could grow vegcln- 
. hies and raise chickens. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
3 December 72 : 

Indonesia Rice Yield Down; ' 
60 Said to Die of Starvation 

JAKARTA, Indonesia. Dec. 2 
(AP) — Indonesia's rice crop,' 
plagued by drought, is expected, 
to fall about 425,000 tonsi 
short of the 12-million-ton de- 
mand nnd already about 60 
people have reportedly died of 
starvation. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
1 December 72 


Rice prices have more than 
doubled in the last three 
months In some areas, includ- 
ing central and eastern Java 
where more than 50 million 
people live. 

President Suharto, just hack 
from a trip to Western Europe 
where he sought aid. discussed 
the crisis today with the chief 
Of his national planning hoard, 
hilt there was no word of Gov- 
ernment plans. 
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An Earlier Bloo dbath 

By Max Gordon 

The, Nixon charge of a "bloodbath" j 
in North Vietnam after the 1954 • 

Geneva Conference has been widely* 
debated but silence shrouds the blood- 
bath which did occur in the South t 
at thp time. This Is curious and un- 1 
fortunate, since the conditions which ; 
gave (rise to the savage repressions 
Of the Diem regime have persisted ill 
Saigon and the peril of repetition is 
not small. 

Reports of murder and torture in • 

. South Vietnam’s jails have not been 
lacking throughout the war. And re-' 
cently, the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government has let it bo known that 
it has seen official Saigon instructions 
to prison authorities to do oway with 
' unrcgcncratc political prisoners before 
any settlement which would free them. 

The information has stirred Amnesty* 

International to try to protect these 
prisoners, reportedly numbering well 
over 100,000, from being transformed 
into votclcss corpses. 

The Pentagon Papers tell Us that 
former Victnitnh cadres— Communist 
and non-Communist activists in the 
independence wnr against France — 
were virtually wiped out in the "Anti- 
Communist Denunciation Campaign" 

Initiated in the summer of 1955. They 
had placed all reliance upon peaceful , 
j political competition to culminate In 
, j the mandated 1956 unitary elections. 

• The Pentagon account maintains that 
; some 50,000 to 100,000 were tossed 
j into "detention camps” in 1955-56. 

: While giving no figures on deaths, the 
; account says many were killed. Others 
! have estimated the killings at 75,000 
or more. 

An Indian in the service of the In- 
ternational Control Commission set up 
to police the Geneva Agreements, 

; B. S. N. Murti, reported that even bc- 

| fore this the peasantry had been sub- 

• Jcctcd to police nnd trhop terror. Most 
rural hamlets (estimates have run as 
•’ high as 90 per cent) had associated- 
themselv.s with the Ylctmlnh in the 
„ anti-French war. Diem dispatched 
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troops to break the Vletmtnh hold. 
Murti, who was there, reports that 
peasants were shot down and arrested 
"indiscriminately." 

This Indiscriminate terror, Murti 
tells us, was only the first stage of 
the Diem repression. It was followed 
by a more deliberately planned effort, 
to "weed out undesirable elements.” ; 
The targets were cx-.Victminh cadres 
In positions of local leadership. Large 
numbers were imprisoned "without 
any trial." Murti writes that the Inter- 
national Control Commission, though 
barred by .Saigon from moving Into 
affected areas, did manage to Investi- 
gate some arrests and concluded that i 
there was n deliberate plan to sabo- 
tage the nntircprisal provisions of the 
Geneva Agreements. 

The “Anti-Communist Denunciation 
Campaign" was the third stage of , 
Diem’s expanding repressions, and { 
was also marked by "large numbers" 
of murders and arrests of both Com- 1 
mtmlsls anti non-Communlsts. In the ! 
North, Murti observed, there were no • 
such reprisals against the other side 
because France’s sympathizers had 
been few and these had gone south 


under the Geneva provlso for volun- 
tary departure. 

Philippe Devillcrs, leading French 
historian of modem Indochina, re- 
ported that the Diem regime in effect 
outlawed those who had fought for 
Vietnamese independence against 
France. In 1957 still another series of 
“manhunts" was launched against 
both Communists and all others who 
disagreed with Diem’s oligarchic rule. 
Round-ups were frequent and brutal. 
Large numbers were sent to conocn- 
tration camps and torture was coin-i 
mon. Devillcrs maintains that there 
are "serious reasons” for supposing 
that these repressive measures were 
“encouraged” by American advisers in 
Saigon. "The de facto integration of 
South Vietnam into the American mili- 
tary defense structure,” he has writ- 
ten, “implied that the regime ought to 
be . . . purged of anything which 
might, however remotely, serve the 
Red Cause.” 

In the end, Diem’s bloodbatbs and 
detention camps brought war to Amer- 
ica and all Indochina. As the Pentagon 
account and other serious studies of 
Vietnam have concluded, these re- 


pressive measures gave birth io aft 
indigenous southern rebellion against 
the Saigon Government which matured 
into full-scale war. 

After eighteen years of relentless, 
costly, bloody effort, Washington has 
failed to change the nature of Saigon 
regimes ns alien-imposed, politically 
isolated autocracies. In case of a 
truce, Thieu is thus likely to attempt 
the same measures ns Diem— the phys- 
ical extermination oi those capable of 
organizing an cficctive political oppo- 
sition. Washington-'Is hardly likely to 
oppose him in this nny more titan It 
had opposed Diem. This, after all, has 
been its primary objective in many 
years of warfare. It is left to Amer- 
ica’s antiwar elements to spur popular 
domestic and worldwide pressures on 
Washington and Saigon in order to 
prevent a new wave of bloodbalhs in 
the South. 


Max Gordon, a writer on scientific 
matters, is a former editor of The 
Daily Worker. 
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‘The Terms Amount to Surrender’ 


By Francis L. Locwcnhcim 

HOUSTON — President Nixon lias 
I described the cense- fire terms, first 
reported by Hanoi radio on Oct. 25 
and discussed by Mr. Kissinger at a 
press conference the following day. as 
"pence with honor and not pence with 
surrender" and ns ushering in what ho 
has called "a generation of pence." 

On the contrary, it seems clear that, 
stripped of Mr. Kissinger's obfuscating 
rhetoric, these terms amount to nothing 
less tlinn a thinly disguised surrender 
to Communist terrorism and aggres- 
sion. They nrc surrender on the Install* 

• ment plan, the most shocking betrayal 
of Its kind since Britain and France, 
with President Roosevelt’s Indirect sup- 
port, agreed to the. dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia in September, 

If the manner In which the cease- 
fire agreement first, became known 
was not. sufficiently disturbing, it is 
appalling to note, that the American 
people have still not been told by their 
Government the. specific terms of that 
agreement, and strangely enough It 
seems not to have occurred to any 
journalist or newspaper — including 
those most anxious to publish the pur- 
loined Pentagon Papers — to demand 
the full and immediate publication of 
these terms. 

The terms of the agreement that 
have already been disclosed, however, 


arc bad enough. In the first place, the 
tens of thousands of North Vietnamese 
troops, who crossed the so-called "de- 
militarized zone” set up by the 1954 
Geneva Conference, arc to be permitted 
to slay where they arc, All American 
troops find advisers, on the other hand, 
nrc to be withdrawn within sixty days 
or the signing of the agreement, and 
so are all South Korean and other 
allied forces still In South Vietnam. 
Since the Nixon Administration has 
Issued no maps or statistics, It is not 
known how large an nrca or how 
many people will he left under Com- 
munist controt, but we may be sure 
Hint both nrc considerable — living 
proof that aggression docs Indeed pay. 

Next, although South Vietnam re- 
mains largely dependent on continued 
American logistic support, the United 
States has apparently agreed to send 
South Vietnam only replacements of 
weapons previously supplied. What 
will the United States do if the North 
Vietnamese and other Communist 
states including China and Russia il- 
legally resupply the Communist forces 
remaining behind in South Vietnam? 

The cease-fire agreement establishes 
n so-called "Council of National Recon- 
ciliation of Concord” for I he avowed 
purpose of conducting "free and demo- 
cratic" elections. Recalling what hap- 
pened in East Germany, Poland and 
various Balkan countries after 1945, do 
President Nixon and Mr. Kissinger 
really believe, and expect the Ameri- 


can people to believe, that the Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese will per- 
mit "free and democratic” elections in* 
the areas under their control? 

At his press conference Mr. Kissinger 
suggested that once a cease-fire had • 
gone into effect the United States- 
would "contribute significantly” to the 
reconstruction of North Vietnam. Such 
promised assistance — and its likely 
glowing results — may be compared 
with the assistance the United Stales 
extended to Germany and Jnpnn after 
1945. Tlic United States did not, how- 
ever, extend economic aid to Hitler 
ami to the Japanese Government that 
gave us Pearl Harbor. 

Since the Vietnamese conflict was 
the result of the determination of sue- 1 
ccsslve Congresses and Presidents — 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson and * 
Nixon — that South Vietnam should 
be permitted to decide its own destiny, 

It seems incredible that the United 
States should, in effect, have agreed to 
cease-fire terms- with the enemies of 
South Vietnam largely against the 
wishes of that Government. 

If the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment should now refuse to sign (lie 
proposed cease-fire agreement, among 
other things, on the ground that North 
Vietnamese troops will continue to 
occupy parts of its territory, will the 
United States find ways and means to 
coerce its ally into signing, will the 
United States sign alone, or will the 
United Stales recognize the justified 
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objections of the South Vietnamese? 

' It seems apparent that the cease- 
fire terms, or what we know of them 
up to this time, moke no provision for 
what Is to be done in the not unlikely 
event that the cease-fire breaks down, 

, Suppose Hint, after a respectable in- 
terval, Communist-backed subversion, 
terrorism and open aggression resume 
against what remains of South Viet- 
nam? In that event, will the United 
States stand by and watch South 
Vietnam be destroyed much as the 

NEW YORK TIMES 


Western democracies watched help- 
lessly as Hiller took over what re- 
mained of Czechoslovakia six months 
after Munich? 

Finally, it may be understandable 
that big-buslness-orlcnted newspapers, 
with visions of a lucrative postwar 
"China trade” dancing in their heads, 
should entertnin hopes of some sort of 
peace settlement in Indochina and a 
relaxation of tensions in Europe and 
the Pacific. It is more difficult to un- 
derstand, however, why President 


Nixon, who coasted to fin bvetwhelm* 
lng re-election victory, should try to 
persuade the American people that the 
nature and objectives of international 
Communism, whether directed from 
Moscow and Peking or not* have 
changed significantly from what they 
were in 1917 or 1945, 1956 or 1963. 


Francis L. Locwcnhcim is associate 
professor of history at Rice University. 
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The View From Hanoi 


By Tom Hayden 

HANOI, North Vietnam — There is 
growing skepticism in North Vietnam 
about Washington's willingness to 
sign the nine-point peace agreement 
— or to implement it, if signed, 

1 found in my third trip here since 
19G5 that the peace agreement is 
viewed ns a major step forward in a 
long struggle against American inter- 
vention in the South. Since they wrote 
and proposed the agreement them- 
selves, It can be assumed that Hanoi's 
leadership finds the accords favorable. 

In substance, indeed, the agreement 
represents more of the Hanoi-N.L.F. 
position than that of Washington or 
Saigon. Complete U.S. military with- 
drawal, agreement, on the principle of 
a three-segment administration in the 
South, recognition of the unity of j 
Vietnam: these points embody the 
long-standing demands for an end to 
U.S. involvement and for self-deter- 
mination, after eighteen years of a 
U.S.-dominaled regime In Snigolii Com- 
pared to Geneva in 1954, when they 
had to demobilize their armed forces 
and enter into a political process or- 
ganized by the U.S.-Diem regime, the 
Vietnamese view these pending ac- 
cords ns a major victory. 

They consider the agreement part 
. of their "military, political and diplo- 
matic” offensive which began in March 
with battles In . Qunngtri Province. 
Even by Western press accounts, they 
have destroyed more than half tho 
conventional armed forces of Saigon, 
and the spectacular desertion rate of 
that army lias jumped by 50 per cent 
to 22,500 per month since August. 
The liberation forces control virtually 
all the countryside and contend there 


are even greater military moves to 
come if the agreement is not achieved. 


The issue for the Vietnamese revo- | 
lutionartes is how to win the cities, 
where four million people live, per- 
haps a million of them “middle class” 
with fears of Communism, the rest im- 
poverished and without civil liberties. 

If the forces of the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government were to attack 
Saigon, the U.S. probably would bomb 
and kill tens of thousands of people.' 

If President Thieu was assassinated, 
the U.S. wou!d / likcly replace him with i 
a new dictator. If urban demonstra- 
tions were attempted, as in Danang 
in May, Thieu's response would be 
more of the same brutal repression 
which has taken 15,000 people monthly 
since May, including most of the urban 
opposition groupings. 

The agreement contains a solution 
to this problem from the Hanoi-P.R.G. 
viewpoint: a period of guaranteed po- 
litical struggle in the cities after the 
U.S. departs. With the U.S. military 
power gone, they feel, Thieu would 
find it hard to continue police and 
military repression in the face of a 
popular desire for peace. 

Given their position of strength, the 
Vietnamese believe they can modify 
their insistence on an immediate coall- 
j tion government in the South. Instead, 
believing they have defeated Viet- 
nnmizatlon through their offensive, 
they propose to allow the weakened 
Saigon regime to exist until after its 
U.S. military support is withdrawn, 
giving Henry Kissinger the "fig leaf" 
or "decent interval” he has so long 
desired to cover a U.S, departure. 

This outlook Is entirely different 
from that of Washington, and this is 
why the agreement may be. delayed to 


the point of collapse, President Nixon 
confuses damage with defeat,. In , 
pounding Vietnam’s cities to rubble, 
making refugees of millions, he thinks 
Hanoi’s war-making capability has 
been broken. ' 

He is even more liable to think so 
when the terms of the other side be- 
come more conciliatory or appear to 
be compromised. The tendency is to . 
confuse Hanoi’s flexibility with weak-' 
ness, then to intensify military escala- ■ 
tion instead of taking the opportunity 
to negotiate. 

If the illusion persists, the War will 
continue and, as the 1976 elections 
approach, will become a heavier bur- 
den for the incumbent government. 

Mr. Nixon must know how badly 
hurt his allies havo been, but seems to 
believe his enemies have been hurt 
even more. Therefore the President’^ 
may feel that Hanoi has to have the 
agreement, but he wants to delay sign- 
ing in order to rebuild "Victnnmiza- 
tion” or obtain a guarantee that Thieu 
can rule for four more years. But tho 
Vietnamese will certainly not allow 
the rebuilding of the same "Vlclnamt- 
zation” apparatus which they have 
shed so much blood In destroy this 
year. Mr. Nixon cannot have the agree- 
ment and Vietnnmlzation as well. If 
he thinks he can, he will cither lose 
the agreement or, signing It, have 
to resume the bombing when the 
Saigon regime begins to collnpsp after- 
wards. He can only have the agree- 
ment work if he wants a face-saving 
retreat from Indochina. 

Tom Hayden is a member of the Indo- 
china Peace Campaign. He spent teii 
days in Norik Vietnam in mid-Novem- 
ber. 
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By Leslie H. Gdlb and Anthony Lake 


Oclb is a visiting professor at Georgetown University and'a senior fellow at The B roomings. In- 
stitution. Lake is currently working on foreign policy books' forth# Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace and the Council. on Foreign Relations. 'r‘- 

, j..| Three attentipn-«grabbing issues havo ob-, 

P RESIDENT NIXON and Henry Kissinger . E cured this problem irom the public’s view. 

oro facing a genuine, dilemma on the ... Two 0 £ £ bese are .remnants- from the presi- 
Vlotnnm negotiations. On the one hand, they • dential campalgI1( and , t he third is one of those 
are committed to a negotiated settlement. And , picces'of Washington gossip that possess the 
that can he achieved only by agreeing to leave plausibility to pass for fact 
certain key issues (North Vietnamese troop . Fjrst could the snme settlement terms 
withdrawals and political ^ settlement) .am- • . have bcGn negotiated in 1969? . While 

XT V ™ believe that a simple U.S. withdrawal In 

ton or Hanoi would have to admit defeat rolurn for lhc role8SC of UA prlsoncrs W0)lld 

On the other hand, the President and Kis- have bcen negotiable and would hnvo saved 

singer want n peace that will not break down - ■ thrcc nlore ycars ot dcalh and suffering, this 

pnlrkly nnd lead to American rcinyolvcment. ■. i 3 not the .present point. The October, 1972, 

That would require n high degree of precision. ;■ agreement, a more comprehensive agreement, 
on settlement terms. Without this precision,. was nindo possible only by new concessions on 
Hanoi and Saigon soon will set to quarreling bath sides. Washington finally made explicit 
and fighting. And reinforcing this latter horn , its acceptance of a standstill cease fire which 
of the dilemma Is the desire in the While did not require North Vietnamese troop with* 
Houso to Increase the chances of the survival drawals from the South. Hanoi relented on a 
of lhc Inicu regime* • number of matters, including its insistence on 

Thus, no settlement without ambiguity and ■ a cease-fire only following n political scttlc- 
no "lasting" pence without precision. This is ment, and a political settlement based on a 

the crux of the negotiating problem tbday. . coalition government and the removal of 

This Is tho reason for delay, President Thlou, 


In sum, the answer Is we prob- 
ably could nnl have had the same arroe- 
ment In 19(19 - hut. any Improvement In 
terms 1ms not lie.cn worth the awesome 
coat in lives Inst. 

‘ Second, was the whole negotiating af- 
fair an electioneering fraud foisted on 
the public by tho President? The answer 
must be no. It was Hanot, not Washing- 
ton, which brought tho matter to a head 
with a now proposal in early October, 
It was Hanoi, not Washington, which 
first revealed in any detail tho term* of 
tho agreement that vrna then ranched. 
Thorn should be no doubt about tho 
seriousness with which both parties 
treated tho oxerclsa. Of course, tho 
brenklhrough was tied to tho Nerombor 
flections — but mors on Hanot’* *!do 
when faced with the prospect of another 
four years of Mr, Nixon than on Mr. 
Nixon'* efforts to find a substitute for 
Watergate, 

Third, is (hero a Nixon-Klsnlngnr spilt 
on what to do? According to tho gossip, 
Nixon feds he has Hanoi on the ropes 
and now wants to drive a harder bargain 
than he got with the Ortobor accords. 
Kiss inner supposedly is willing to push 
hard, hut at less risk of losing what ho 
has already accomplished. F’ew know 
whether tho gossip Is true or false, but 
whichever, ft. Is ot lit Ho consequence. 
The operational result, is the same. Kis- 
singer returns again In Paris tomorrow 


noi merely to dot the i's and cross tho 
I’s, but as pnrt of an effort to reopen 
the basic terms of agreement. 

Endangering tiny Areordg 

I N OTHER WORDS, the Untied Slates 
position has moved from neceptaneo 
of ambiguity to pressing for grantor pre- 
cision. This Is documentahlo on tho 
public record. At his Oct M briefing, 
Kissinger itruck the ambiguity thenio 
by calling the arrangement "a compro- 
mise settlement In which neither side 
achieves everything, and in which both 
partlea have the necessity of posturing 
themselves for their constituency.” On 
Oct 31, tho President began tho move 
to precision when ho said he would 
not bo rushed Into on agreement that 
did not offer “tbs boot hops for a lack- 
ing peace,'* Then, on Nov, 2, Mr. Nison 
drove the point home! "Thera are still 
seme provisions of the agreement which 
must be olalrified «o that all rmblgultiei 
will be r mn erred, ,v 

In the process of moving from one 
horn of the dilemma to tho other, ths 
President is endangering the October 
accords. Both sides are stopping up 
military activities, Washington has 
flooded South Vietnam with massive 
new military equipment. There is evi- 
dence that Hanoi has Instructed Its 
forces to take advantage of the period 

36 


between an agreement nnd the actual 
cease-fire to launch a aeries of attacks 
in tho South. Since into October, TMcu 
has been jailing “suspect Communists’’. 
, at tho rale of hundreds dnlly. 

Negotiating positions arc hardening 
nil around. Saigon in Insisting, for ex- 
ample, on total nnd explicit North Vi- 
et nnniPse troop withdrawn) from .South 
• Vietnam, not Just an understanding on 
j: partial withdrawals, It wants to see the 
proposed National Council of Reconcll- 
’ Ifttlon and Concord etrlpped of any 
' power at all. 

Washington seems to bo supporting 
the thrust of Salgon’B clnlms, although 
• it la unclear how far It ia pressing 
them. And, according to reports, Hanot 
;j hna refused to become less ambiguous 
;; on these points. Indeed, it has hard- 
'( enod its terms on other issues, For cx- 
amplo, Hanoi now seeks the release of 
| its political supporters In Thlcu's jails 
1 at tho same time it returns the Ameri- 
| cans it holds captive — a point not pre- 
■ vioualy covered, and a terribly sticky 
point, ainca Thleu would then hold tho 
key to tho release of U.S. POWa and 
have an Interest In not using It. 

Tho American effort td bring about 
greater precision serves several pur- 
poses, It is a way to keep Thleu happy, 
or make him less unhappy, by tilting 
the tgfrns of agreement mote in ids fa- 
vor. -.it Thleu Is acreamlng about an 
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American sellout, It may npark some 
serious questioning of the agreement — 
particularly from the American right 
wing, but also by those Mho find in- j 
sti native pleasure In criticizing any- | 
thing this administration does. It Is 
, also a way of narrowing the chances | 
that any near-term disruption of the : 
agreement; by either or both Saigon ■ 
and Itnn.ii will necessitate U.S. mill- ( 
tary reintcrvcntlon. The period of j 
maximum -danger of rclnvolvomont is. 
the first, two years after the agree- • 
rrtenl. During this period, the I’resl- 1 
dent may still feel that American pres- 
tige and responsibility remain commit- 
ted to enforcing the settlement. 

Ambiguity its tlio Price 

M ANY WOULD ARGUE that those 
purposes are worthy ones. Rut we 
should face the fnct that whatever our 
deal res 'for precision, there must and 
will be Important ambiguities In a Vi- 
etnnm agreement — If there is to bo 
one. Indeed, all Americans should wel- 
come an agreement that Is ambiguous 
on some key points. The Imprecision is 
the price of agreement. 

Why? The reason is that there are 
two kinds of negotiations. One, for ex- 
ample on arms control, Involves identi- 
fying mutual Interests; n high degree 
of precision Is then possible. The other, 
like the Vietnam negotiations, seeks to 
strike a balance between interests 
which are in Irreconcilable conflict. 


Hanoi still seeks the eventual reunifi- 
cation of Vietnam, that is, the comple- 
tion of the Victmlnh revolution of the 
Ia(<- 1040s. The Saigon government re- 
mains unalterably opposed. 

It seems to be a lnw of diplomacy ' 
that In such cases, successful negotia- ; 
(ions depend on agreement about care- >| 
fully devised ambiguities. Any Viet- J 
nam agreement which both sides can j 
countenance will have to provide each 
with some chance for gaining Us ends. 
Indeed, each would want to be able to 
inierpret an agreement as giving it a 
better than even chance of ultimate 
success, or it won’t go along. Hence, 
thb necessity of ambiguity about the 
future. 

i This means that Hanoi must insist, 
at the least, on retaining some meas- 
ure of Imprecision on such key ques- 
tions as the status of Its forces now in 
the South and the future of the politi- 
cal process there. Anything less would 
he surrender. While Kissinger may 
gain some concessions on these of 
other points (such as a simultaneous 
Indochlna-wide cease-fire and the rcln- 
stitulion of the DMZ), he will get ho . 
I iron-clad understanding on the troop 
I withdrawal and political issues. So the 
[ "right” agreement oh which the Presi- ; 
dent 19 insisting may not be negotiable. ' 
An effort to achieve the "best” may bo , 
the enemy of what is good and achiev- 
able. , 

Some} of Both 


I ’lllUS, TI1E administration, Saigon 
- and Hanoi should make sure that ; 
in their negotiating minuet they do not 
allow their bargaining on precise 
terms to destroy the chances for agree- 
ment Itself. For an agreement such ns 
that worked out In October is in the In- 
terests of all concerned , 

It gets the United States out of a 
barbaric war. it gets Hanoi out from; 
under American bombs and the diplo- 
matic pressures of Peking and Mos- 
cow, while leaving the future open. 
And It Is the best; negotiated ngrcc-^ 
ment that Saigon Is, likely to get. Sal-, 
gon’s interest Is admittedly at variance 
with that of the united Stales and 
' North Vietnam: It Iwould prefer no^ 
agreement at all and continued mill-,' 
tary protection ,by massive U.S. mill-, 
tary forces. Hut such protection Is not 
In the cards, and an agreement that 
leaves the future uncertain is belter; 
than no agreement and no protection. . 

In short, in this "final” effort •» „ 
achieve precise agreement, the Presi-; 
dent should not risk what Is already,'. 
' accomplished by attempting to achieve 
, more than Is possible. He cannot es-;j 
cape from the dlleinma between lha, 
necessity for ambiguity and the benc- f , 
fits of precision. He will have to settle k 
. for some of both. In pressing too hard., 
for a "lasting peace," he could risk get-^ 
ting no peace at all. , 
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Vietnam: A Lesson From History 


By O. Edmund Clubb 

The Presidential adviser, Henry A. 
Kissinger, flics to Paris, to Saigon, to 
Paris, and always back to Washing- 
ton, saying, "peace, peace,” when 
there is no peace. The war in Indo- 
. china goes on, for there can finally 
be only one victor apd one vanquished 
force in that struggle, and neither yet 
concedes defeat. 

To judge the potential for the fu- 
ture, reference to historical example 
can be Instructive. In November, 1044, 
Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, Interven- 
ing to effect a penreful compromise 
between the Nationalists and Commu- 
nists in China, worked out together 
with the Communist, lenders nt, Yennn 
a draft, agreement that provided pro 
forma for unification 'of all Chinese 
military forces for the war against 
Japan, and also for recognition of a 
legal status for the Chinese Commu- 
nist party and for creation of a coali- 
tion government. Hurley thought the 
plan good, and confidently submitted 
it to the Nationalists nt Chungking, 
only to he rebuffed. Chiang Kai-shek 
would consent to no coalition govern- 


ment. to no Infringement of his auto- 
cratic power. 

In January 194G the 'successor to 
Hurley, General George C. Marshall, 
was instrumental in bringing the war- 
ring Chinese Nationalists and Commu- 
nists together in a cease-fire arrange- 
ment, to be implemented' by a tripar- 
tite (Nationalist, Communist, Ameri- 
can) executive headquarters set up In 
Peking. It was provided that "All hos- 
tilities will cease immediately." How- 
ever, hostilities resumed in full fury 
six months later; and in the end the 
Communists won. 

The agreement reached In October 
1072, between Mr. Kissinger and Ha- 
noi's to Due. Tho proposed In general a 
resolution of the military aspect of 
the Vietnam cmbrnglio. On Its face, It 
gave the Nguyen Van Thicu regime in 
Saigon, with Its million-man army and 
mountains of American ordnance, the 
long-prescribed "reasonable chance of 
survival.” But In essence, by recog- 
nizing the National Liberation Front’s 
political existence and Its right to 
si a re in determination of South Viet- 
nam’s future through participation In 
free and democratic elections," and 
by stipulating a cease-fire In pivee op- 


erative with respect to North Viet- 
namese as well ns N.L.F. forces, It' 
projected fundamental changes In the 
political structure of South Vietnam, , 

President Thicu has made It abun- ; 
dnntly clear all along that he has noi 
Interest in a "compromise" settlement 
that would give adversaries equal op- = 
portunlty of political (or military) con- 1 
test. Mr. Thicu knows well how to ex- 
ploit the tactical vulnerability of tho , 
nation that poses as savior of peoples 
"menaced by Communism." Ho qulto 
naturally turned thumbs down on tho 
agreement, and now demands in ef- 
fect that the United Stnt.cs remain en- 
gaged until there might be achieved 
a political settlement that would con- 
solidate, not eliminate, his dictator- 
ship. That, he would say, using Presi- 
dent Nixon's term, would bo a settle- 
ment that was "right.” 

Washington confronts a compound 
dilemma. Whose war? Thicu says that ' 
It Is ours, for did we not choose to . 
combat "Communist aggression” in 
the first instance? Whose the future * 
peace? Thieu says that It must be 
his, for is not South Vietnam, by 
American definition, a sovereign 
state? Washington Is not to be per- 
mitted to "impose” a settlement ’ 
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It remains to be seen whether the 
Nixon Administration will enter Open 
a compromise agreement with Hanot 
in defiance of the Saigon autocrat’s 
veto. On the other hand, it cart be an- 
ticipated that Hnnoi and the N.L.F. 
will not make the surrender demanded 
by Thieu. They don’t have to. For con- 
tinuation of the war progressively 
weakens further the political and eco- 

W AS KINGTON STAR 
30 November 1972 

CROSBY S, NOYES 


With the Paris peace talks 
(suspended, the question is: 
Who is in the soup? The an- 
swer seems to be that every- 
one Is in the soup, but sonio 
pre In deeper than others. 

No one, certainly, is claim- 
ing at this point that a break- 
down of the talks — even a 
temporary ono — represents a 
Victory for his side. The pres- 
sure to reach a settlement of 
the war Is stronger than ever 
on everyone concerned. And 
despite the setback, the pros- 
pect is that a settlement will 
yet he achieved. 

For the Nixon administra- 
tion, the failure to reach 
agreement during the last 
round of negotiations in Paris 
represents, to say the least, an 
acute embarrassment. In the 
light of what happened, and 
whnt is how known of the ob- 
stacles that remained to be 
overcome, the public confi- 
dence of the Americans before 
the last Paris session seems 
little short of incredible. 

By this time, Henry Kissin- 
ger should have learned the 
dangers of setting deadlines in 
diplomatic negotiations. His 
flat prediction that a settle- 
ment could be wrapped up in 
ono more round of talks last- 
ing no .more than three or four 
days was a mistake that no 
experienced negotiator would 
bo likely to make. The deda- 
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nomie fabric of South Vietnam, and 
by that much nurtures revolution; 
whereas If the military action stops, 
and the revolutionaries are accorded 
a legitimate political rote, both prin- 
ciple and practice of dictatorship will 
have been undermined, in South Viet- 
nam and in Cambodia and Laos. In 
wdr or in peace, the revolutionaries 
stand to win in Indochina. 


The big question at this critical 
juncture is whether the United States 
will in fact permit the Indochinese,; 
peoples to determine their own polit- j 
icat destiny, even a revolutionary dcs-d 
tiny, or whether it wilt continue fight- j 
Ing anti-insurrectionary wars in serv- 
ice of the petty dictatorships it lias 
cultivated in Saigon, Pnompenh and 
Vientiane. 

O. Edmund Clubb is author of "China 
and Russia: The Great Gamg," 


ration that “peace is at hand” 
in Vietnam has put the admin- 
istration in a box from which 
it may find it Impossible to 
escape. 

The administration, to be 
sure, is not without options. It 
indeed has an agreement in 
hand which it can live with, 
even if the government in Sai- 
gon cannot. If worse comes to 
worst, Kissinger presumably 
could return to the original 
nine-point draft agreement 
and ignore President Thieu’s 
charges of an American sell- 
out. Under these conditions, 
however, the chances of any- 
thing resembling genuine 
peace in Vietnam would be ex- 
tremely remote. 

Thiou’s own position, there- 
fore, is equally uncomfortable. 
He has succeeded for the timo 
being in blocking the nine- 
point agreement and getting 
the United States to make ad- 
ditional substantial demands 
on North Vietnam, including 
the withdrawal of North Viet- 
namese troops from the South. 

These demands not only 
have been rejected but report- 
edly have provoked a number 
of counter-demands from the 
North Vietnamese negotiators. 
Kissinger is now in a position 
to Inform Thieu that he tried 
hard and foiled, leaving Thiel* 
facing n painful dilemma. He 
knows perfectly well that ho 


has no permanent veto over an likely that they take much 
agreement between Washing- satisfaction from it. Undoubt- 
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ton and Hanoi. His strategy is 
to play for as much time os 
possible, but he is well aware 
that time is rapidly running 
out. 

It seems probable, however, 
that Hanoi’s grim negotiators 
are in the most uncomfortable 
spot of all. It is they, quite 


edly, they arc furious about 
the efforts of the Saigon re- 
gime to delay n settlement, 
if only because they arc now 
being made aware that Thieu 
is not quite the puppet and 
lackey their propaganda has 
always insisted he is. The 


apparently, who arc in the {act that Washington has 
most urgent need of a settle- g one a i on g with Saigon’s de- 
ment in South Vietnam. Their m nnds probably is read as a 
threat to break off the negotia- hardening of ihe Nixon ad- 
lions in Paris ana resume ministration's posture in the 
full-scale warfare m South W nke of the recent elections. 
Vietnam is a transparent bluff what they may do about it is 
that no one takes very serious- anybody’s guess. Clearly, how- 
ty- , „ . . ever, the leaders in Hanoi do 

1 he leaders m Hanoi have no (. the unshakable be- 

made their supreme effort and Hcf of American liberals that, 
it has faded. They have blown once the Americans leave 
their entire army In a military s 0 u Lh Vietnam, the regime in 
offensive that started eight Saigon will quickly collapse, 
months ago and has yet to They know that to acccdo to 
achieve any significant re- Thieu’s demands would be to 
su ts. American intelligence gj VQ U p an y h 0 p 0 0 f taking 
estimates rate Hanoi at the nvr r couth Vietnam fnr the 


point of military exhaustion. A 
further significant delay in 
reaching a settlement would 
moan more destruction to 
North Vietnam and, in all 
probability, on Increasing de- 
terioration of the military situ- 
ation. 

It is hard to say how the 
negotiators from Hanoi read 
the present turn in the peace 
negotiations, but it is most un- 


Then and Now 


By Anthony Lewis 

LONDON, Doc. 10 — At what wc 
hope is the brink of success for Henry 
Kissinger in his long search for peace 
in Vietnam, it is fascinating to look 
back at tie- paper in which he roughed 
out his approach to the negotiations. 
That war, ids article 'of January. 1 OGH, 
in Foreign Affairs. 

Unlike many American officials be- 
fore and since, Kissinger did not de- 
ceive himself about a military victory 
around the corner. He saw that the 
United States commitment lml to he 
limited. He was realistic about the 
■strengths ami weaknesses of the two 
sides, perceiving with particular fine- 


AT HOME ABROAD 

sight that the international situation 
was "precarious” for Hanoi. 

He was skeptical of the two most 
widely discussed possible negotiating 
objectives, a. coalition government or 
a ceasefire. The latter, he warned, 
would make South Vietnam "a rrn?y 
quilt, witli enclaves of conflicting 
loyalties all over the country. ’’ A 
ceasefire would also raise severe 
problems of verification, enforcement 
and control of guerrilla activity. 

Kissinger concluded that the United 
States should seek not a negotiated 
political solution hut a limiter! military 
one— a "staged withdrawal” by Anicr- 
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mnnds probably is rend as a 
hardening of the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s posture in the 
wake of the recent elections. 

What they may do about it is 
anybody’s mess. Clearly, how- 
ever, the leaders in Hnnoi do 
not share the unshakable be- 
lief of American liberals that, 
once the Americans leave '• 
South Vietnam, the regime in ) 
Saigon will quickly collapse. 
They know that to acccdo to 
Thieu’s demands would be to 
give up any hope of taking 
over South Vietnam for the 
indefinite future. But consider- 
ing the squeeze they aro in, 
they may have little choice. 

And so the pressures on nil j 
parties to the Paris talks are j 
cnortiious. We are tho j 
middle-ihan in a classic orien- 
tal bargaining session in which ■ 
both sides try to appear to bo 
in no hurry to settle and con- 1 
tinue to make extreme de- 
mands. The actual terms on j 
which a settlement may 
emerge still are unclear. 

The weakness of the Ameri- 
can position in this contest has 
been the exposure of our acute 
anxiety to reach a settlement 
in the shortest possible time. 
Given the pressure on the ad- 
ministration — much of it 
self-created — the impatience 
is understandable. But in bar- 
gaining with the fate of 15 mil- 
lion people, patience is n vir- 
tue — nnd not necessarily an 
I Oriental one. 


(can and North Vietnamese forces, 
leaving the conflicting patties in South 
Vietnam to work out the political 
future. That would meet the crucial 
objective of ‘'ending the war honor- 
ably.” 

Four years later, It appears that 
the terms of any agreement finally 
made with Le Due Tho would meet 
Kissinger’s 106!) Ideas only in part. 

There has been no mutual with- 
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drawal of forces, and thcro is little 
likelihood of a formal promise by 
Hanoi to pull her troops out. The 
United Stales has accepted the idea 
of a ceasefire, necessarily. At this 
point it is even, doubtful that there 
will be any agreed map of territorial 
control In South Vietnam, a lack that 
will make the job of policing a truco 
more formidable. 

On the other hand, Kissinger did 
succeed in separating the two tracks, 
military and political. The peace terms 
tentatively agreed in October would 
allow the United States to puli ail its 
forces nut of South Vietnam with the 
political future there still open—and J 
with our man, Nguyen Van Thicu, 
still in power in Saigon, ! 

What Kissinger did not foresee, or ] 
did not project in Foreign Affairs, was j 
the cost, of meeting some of his aims. ; 

He did not tell us that we would j 
have to drop another four million tons | 
of bombs on Indochina to achieve our 
negotiating objectives !n part Or 
spend another 20,000 American lives. 
Or send another 50,000 soldiers home 
with serious wounds. 

Nor did Kissinger have, or convey, < 
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any idea of what it would cost the 
people of the two -Vietnam?, Laos and 
Cambodia to have his minimum nego- 
tiating aims readied. He did not tell 
us that South Vietnam alone would 
suffer upwards of 80,000 soldiers 
killed and 240,000 wounded, 165,000 
civilians dead and 400,000 wounded, 
an estimated 1,850,000 made homeless. 

It is fair to say that Kissinger prob- 
ably did not envisage costs of that 
kind when he published his negoti- 
ating formula. For he wrote that he 
did not believe a "prolonged” negotia- 
tion was possible. What, then, went 
wrong, so far as we can identify it, 
on the American side of the talks? 

By all appearances, thq Nixon Ad- 
ministration for a long time was still 
chasing the illusion of victory,, what- 
ever Kissinger may have said irt 
Foreign Affairs. It was not prepared to 
settle for the status quo in South Viet- 
nam, with power divided between, 
Saigon and tho National Liberation 
Front. Only after a time did realism 
set in. 

Cyrus Vance, Paris negotiator in 
1968-9, was the first to take up the 
ccasefiro Idea, Ho wrote in 19G9 that 


it was important because it recognized' 
the status quo— and that was ncccs-'- 
sary for serious peace talks. It was, 
not until October, 1970, that President] 
Nixon made a ceasefire proposal. 

More broadly, the Nixon Administra- j 
tion attempted for years to do twos 
.inconsistent things. It tried to settle 
with Hanoi by persuading her that the; 
political future in the South would bo, 
open. At the same time it was helping 
to build Thieu into a figure with enor- 
mous military and autocratic political; 
power. -i 

After these four years South Viet-? 
nam has one million men under arms — . 
the equivalent of twelve million in tho ' 
United States in terms of population. ; 
President Thieu’s police force numbers 
119,000, 15,000 or 20,000 of those in 
the special branch. Thousands of' 
civilians are held in prison without 
trial, among them some of the indc-l 
pendent non-Communists with whom 
Americans would naturally identify. ! 

It is too late to avoid the costs now,, 
or to start negotiating on a different 
formula. Wo can only hope that Kis- 
singer and his principal remember 1 
what has happened during the last 
four years as they weigh peace in the 
balance now. 
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Vietnam 


Soldiers 

Leaving, 

Civilians 

Arriving 1 

SAIGON— Wanted: aircraft mechan- , 
Ics, radar operators, data processors 
for highly classified material: Immedi- 
ate openings. Must be United. States 
citizens. 

Ads such as this filled Hie back page 
of the English-language newspaper 
The Saigon Post last week, ns a num- 
ber or American civilian firms began 
to get secret new contracts from tho 
Defense Department for work in post- 
war South Vietnam. 

Washington’s plans, knowledgeable 
sources here say, call for leaving about 
10,000 American civilian ndvisers and 1 

technicians .south Vietnam after a 

rease-fire, many of them taking over 
jobs formerly done by the military. 
The civilians would do everything from 
teaching Vietnamese Air Force pilots 
how to fly to operating the sophis- 
ticated computers In .Saigon's General 
Staff headquarters and repairing tho 
complex country-wide communication 


system left behind by the Uditcd States 
military. 

Sonic 5,000 civilian workers are al- 
ready in South Vietnam. Others are ; 
beginning to arrive almost daily. In 
addition, it Is understood, several hun- 
dred military attaches and about 1,000 
members of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, many of them on 
local provincial teams, will stay behind. 

The United States military command, 
known as MACV, has been hurriedly 
awarding theso new contracts in re- 
cent weeks because it sees little altcf 3 ” 
native. For, as MACV packs for it** 
expected exit from Vietnam, it leaves 
behind a South Vietnamese military 
heavily dependent on advanced equip- 
ment the Americans never trusted 0 £„ 
trained the Vietnamese enough to han- ( 
die by themselves. w' 

Moreover, MACV, with what ono 
cltical United States official termed its, 
"can-do attitude," seems to think that> 
the best solution is the American onc,< 
"If the Vietnamese want a rock quarry'*, 
then MACV just sends. them a United. 
States rock-cntshcr adviser,” tho of- 
ficial remarked. "It's like 19G1 or 1D65. 
nil over again. Send In tho American* 
to take care of the job.” • - , 

Few United States officials seem lo 
believe that such a major American 
postwar civilian presence will conflict, 
with the draft pence afford worked 
out with North Vietnam, "in my view, 
it violates neither the letter nor the. 
spirit, of the peace selllement," said 
one ranking diplomat . last weekt 


Asked if Washington had Informed ih$t 
Communists about Its postwar pl.nvq 
ning, the official replied curtly, "Wta 
have been doing fine right along wlthrt 
out Consulting the Communists on* 
everything we want to do here, andj 
we're not going to change that-pollnyj 
now." "a 

However, officials in both tho Envy 
bassy and MACV have refused ton 
disclose any details of these postwar 
contracts . with civilians. As a spokc9-c 
’ Man for MACV explained, ..“It might* 
upset the Paris , negotiations and iffy 
just not in the national interest to* 
have these known.” ,b 

As far as can be determined— and*, 
that leaves a wide margin, for error-r^ 
MACV intends to withdraw oil Uniter^ 
States military personnel; apart fronts 
the civilian contract workers and Air, i 
Force units in Thailand and Navy, 
ships stationed offshore, thero will bo . 
no disguised "advisers” left behind,, 
with Vietnamese troops. That would,' 
make the postwar situation somewhat,, 
different from that of tho* early 1960’3^, 
when American ndvisers with Viet- 
namese combat troops gradually,! 
turned into full-time soldiers. 

In any case, almost all American, 
military officers here, even rankings 
career officers, have long been waiting, 
for the final- day of departure from, 
Oils messy, palnfit.l war that the 
United States could not win. "You 
just couldn't find enough warm Armyi 
bodies to stuff into civilian clothes,, 
nnd bring back here ni advisers,” said 
one disgruntled coloncjl who lias been 
packing up the vast fifes in his office,, 
—FOX BUTTERFIELD 
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Saigon Reign of Terror Doubted 


n „ rDAT „ „ 1 dent Nguyen Van Thieu has 

By CRAIG R. WHITNEY "drawn up lists of several 

specie to T 119 New Tor* Timci thousand political detainees 

SAIGON, South Vietnam, considered the most dangerous 
Dec. 7 — Despite dally assertions to be urgently assassinated bc- 
by the Communists that the fore the cease-fire.” 

Saigon Government is planning An Independent source close 
a campaign of mass arrests and to the national police- said 


assassination of political prison- 
ers, a scries of interviews with 
sources in close touch with the 
national police as well as with 
Vietnamese opposition political 
figures has disclosed no evi- 
dence to support the charges. 

The accusations, made re- 
cently by both the Vietcong 
and by the North Vietnamese, 
have been aimed at demanding 
the immediate release of what 
they claim are hundreds of 
thousands of political prisoners 
. hold by the Government. 

The number of persons de- 
tained in South .Vietnamese 
jails, according to police 
sources, is 35,000. Independent 
authorities vouched for the ac- 
curacy of that figure. 

According to the draft agree- 
ment made public by Hanoi 
in October, the release of "all 
people of all sides who have 
been captured and detained” 
would bo carried out parallel 
to the withdrawal of United 
States troops within 00 days 
of a cease-fire. Henry A. Kis- 
singer’s discussion of 'it two 
days Inter said, however, that 
the fate of civilian prisoners 
in South Vietnam would be a 
matter for negotiation between 
tho Vietnamese sides. 

I Hanoi Stresses Release 

The Hanoi radio has been 
saying — most recently, for ex- 
ample, in an editorial from the 
Communist party newspaper, 
Nhan Dan, broadcast on Tues- 
day— that "the release of pris- 
oners of all sides and the 
guarantee of the people's demo- 
cratic liberties are important 
conditions to end tho U.S. war 
of aggression and resolve the 
problems of South 


that he knew of no such 
plan land categorically denied 
that any such killings had taken 
place. Vietnamese opposition 
elements in touch with pris? 
oners have also professed ig- 
norance of such activities, al- 
though no one denies that there 
is brutality in the prisons. 

Military prisoners are held in 
prison camps. Civilians are de- 
tained in five major national 
prisons near Saigon and on the 
island of Con Son, which has 
8,500, and in 35 small correc- 
tion centers in the provinces. 

The least rigorous of these 
prisons, C-hihon, in Saigon, 
houses the best-known political 
prisoners — men like Truong 
Dinh Dzu, who ran unsuccess- 
fully against Mr. Thieu on a 
"peace” platform in 1967, and 
Tran Ngoc Chau, who was ac- 
cused of being a Communist 
agent while ho was a prominent 
legislator. Mr. Chau is being 


have been carrying out numer- 
ous arrests since the beginning 
of the Communist offensive 
last April, but, according to 
police sources, most of tiie de- 
tentions have been short-term. 

The sources say that the 
prisons are fuller now than 
they have ever been — the 
current figure of 35,000 is 5,- 
000 more than the peak last 
year — and that overcrowding 


buying some blue doth because 
the police suspected that she 
wanted to make a Communist 
flag. 

"Her hamlet chief is a rela- 
tive of hers, and even he could 
not get tho police to let her 
out for several days,” Mr. 
Nhuan said in an interview. 
“He said he had not posted a 


has forced the authorities to notice warning people not to 
transfer some from one facility buy cloth. It was the day after 
to another. But they say that President Thieu had spoken on 

despite tho tens of thousands- i '-- 

of arrests since spring, the 
total held for long periods has 
gone up by only a few thousand. 

Service on Repression 
Discussing the future, an in- 
dependent police expert said: 

"Tho police realize that after 
a cease-fire they will be the 
Government’s main -weapon in 
the political struggle. They 
could be an instrument of ser- 
vice to tlic people or an in- 
strument of repression. Their 
tradition was colonialist and 
oppressive, but they arc trying 
to change that.” 

The source said that those — 

Ipresumably suspected Vietcong 
who were picked up under 


even though the _ Supreme hj 1c martial-law measures dc-B 

ial uncon- J~,nr.r1 Kir DrncMrnC Tliimi clnrnf 


Court declared his trial 
stitutional two years ago and 
annulled his sentence. 

A reporter for tho Associated 

No Signs Found of 
Plans for Killings 
or Mass Arrests 


creed by President Thieu since 
jthe offensive began arc cate- 
Igorized separately. They ap- 
jpnrently number' 5,000. and, 
jthe source said, "logically the 
Government would probably 
have to release some of them 
at least in the event of a cease- 
fire.” 

Arrests have been much more 
numerous in recent months bc- 
Press, Edith Lcdcrcr, whoMcause the police have been on 
visited Chihoa without official : special ^ alert since April and 

approval last month, said that -£grrJ J comm on "criminals 'ami 
|she saw Mr. Dzu and heard, people without just tho right 
Ei from other prisoners that Mr. identity papers. 

Chau was well. Both get extra n "I am sure many of those 
food from their families andf| arrcs hs have not been done 
have comfortable quarters and|j cxnc ^y oe.corcling to law," the 
freedom of movement within source said. Most of the thou- 
tlic prison. 


internal 
Vietnam.” 

“The agreement already | The Communists have been 


reached clearly guarantees the 
rcleaso or all those arrested 
and detained by all sides, pa- 
rallel to the withdrawal of the 
U.S. troops,” the editorial 
added. 

Both Hanoi and the Pro-| 
visional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment proclaimed 'in the South 
havo recently broadcast claims 
that the Government, of Prrsi- 


charging that the Government 
jhns initiated "a campaign of 
i white -terror.” indiscriminately 
arresting political suspects bc- 


thc television warning about 
Communist plots.” 

! Rumors About Arrests 

Some opposition figures have 
circulated rumors that the 
police will arrest them, too, ns 
soon as a cease-fire is am 
nounccd. They have said there 
is a - secret plan for arrests 
under the name X-18. "I lmvc 
never heard of X-18 and have 
never heard of plans for a 
purge from (he Vietnamese po- 
lice,” an informed source' said. 
Some American officials have 
said that thev had heard of 
such a plan, but its existence 
seems to be almost impossible 
to authenticate. 

Prisoners often relate stories 
of torture and mistreatment 
during interrogation. Tho truth 
of such allegations docs not 
seem to bo in doubt:, and It 
may bo one of the factors con- 
tributing to the Communist 
propaganda campaign on pris- 
oners. 

An Independent Vietnameses 
investigator of prison condi- 
tions, Prof. Nguyen Van Trung, 
said in a recent interview, "Wc 
have heard tho rumors about 
killings, but really, I do not 
think it is true. The prisoners 
say they must be very careful 
though, but I do not believe the 
Americans want it to happen 
and the National Liberation 
Pront would have no interest 
in having it happen cither.” 

Vietnamese sources informed 


nnds arrested have been re-| abcn)t 11,0 secret negotiations 
leased within a few days, lt| , ! c, T c *r Ml > Ki ? s ! n8Cr * prcsi ' 

, .. J ' sclent Nivnn s mlvisor nn nn. 

is said. 


An opposition Deputy, I-toj 
vNgoc Nhuan, recently com- 


• foro a cease-fire and holding ||p' a i ncr ' in a letter to Premier 
other prisoners longer than ' 


their sentences. 

The South Vietnamese police, 
i which numbers 119.000. of 
whom 15.000 to 20,000 are in 
the "special,'* or sccrct, branch, 


dent Nixon’s adviser on na- 
I tonal security, and the North 
Vietnamese in Paris said last 
week that the Vietcong had 
asked for unconditional re- 


Tran Thicn Khicm that pris- , lease °f civilian prisoners as 
oners received only 40 piasters, 'P nrt ,, “\ e cease- fire accord 

a day for food, or about a i but that lhc final fRcccmcnt 
.dime, and that many were ill | 1 V°! J,d P rnbab, .V take neither 
'and mistreated. He said his (their, nor most of Saigon’s de- 
nicce was arrested recently for mand3 into account. 


■ Ap pr o v a diF o r. Re l o ac o 200 1 / 08/07 ■ 
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By Richard BcrnieS 

Several years have passed since Presidents have 
dared to look voters in the face and proclaim the 
Vietnam war cither a "fight for freedom" or an 
indispensable commitment to the defense of San 
Francisco. In this election year the principal argu- 
ment for prolonging the American war in Indo- 
china Is that "we cannot abandon our friends." Sir 
Robert Thompson, President Nixon’s chief guerrilla 
war consultant, recently amended his prediction of 
the number of probable victims of deliberate Com- 
munist revenge in South Vietnam from "several 
hundreds of thousands" to "well over one million.” 
President Nixon has also matched his escalation 
.of the air war over the last three years with es- 
calating predictions of massacres to come if the 
U.S. fails to keep the Communists from taking 
power in Saigon. In the Orwellian age, the daily 
saturation bombings of Indochina are defended as 
.missions of mercy. 

Anyone in the heat of debate on war policy who 
makes hard and fast predictions of what will hap- 
pen in Vietnam, as the President has done, de- 
serves to be reminded of the official Unit- 
ed States record of prediction in Indochina 

over the last 20 years. It is as futile 
to paint a rosy picture of a Vietnam free 

of American domination, although that would 

no doubt make some Americans feel better about 
leaving, ns it is to use atrocity stories to justify 
otir staying. There is only one humanitarian ques- 
tion for Americans: "Docs the continuation of the 
present bloodbath make a future bloodbath more 
or less likely?” 

The term bloodbath is, if anything, inadequate 
to describe what has gone on in Indochina 

during the last four years. From January 19G9 to the 
end of September, 1972, 3,829,992 tons of American 
bombs were dropped on Indochina, well over one 
million In excess of nil the bombs dropped in 
World War II. In June 1972, the latest month for 
which precise figures arc available, the United States 
dropped 1 1 2,-lGO tons. That is the equivalent of 
two tons every GO seconds or 5VS Hiroshima- 
strength bombs n month. Senator Pdward M. Ken- 
nedy, chairman of the Subcommittee on Refugees, 
reported in August that there had been 165.000 
civilian deaths and 410.000 civilians wounded in 
the last four years. According to the estimates of 
the subcommittee, almost four million refugees 
have been created by the war in the last four 
years. 

The Administration's argument is that the "other 




side’’ has marked more than a 
million South Vietnamese for 
murder and that these murders 
will occur unless the power 
of the Communists is broken. 
The White House bases its 
argument on the use of polit- 
ical terror by Vietnamese 
Communists in the past. In his 
Nov. 3, 1959 speech announc- 
ing. Victnamization, President 
Nixon said that after 1954 
when the French withdrew, 
50,000 people were killed in 
reprisal for what they did in 
the first Indochina war. The 
historical record does not sup- 
port this repeated charge. The 
International Control Commis- 
sion set up under the Geneva 
Accords reported 55 incidents 
of political reprisal in the 
North (as opposed to 1,404 
such incidents in the South). 
Dut no policy of reprisal was 
reported. Indeed, amnesty pro- 
visions similar to those con- 
tained in the present National 
Liberation Front program were 
put into effect in 1954, and 
today hundreds of individuals 
who previously supported “the 
other side” are serving in the 
Hanoi civil service. 

However, after the war, ac- 
cording to the late French 
historian Bernard Fail, 50,000 
may have been killed in con- 
nection with their -resistance 
to a sweeping land reform 
program. Many American pol- 
iticians rely heavily on his 
accounts since he was one of 
the few well-known authori- 
ties on recent Vietnamese his- 
tory living . in the United 
States. It was not uncommon 
for American officers in Viet- 
nam In the nineteen-sixties to 
have his complete works in 
their command posts. Fall’s 
50,000 figure is repeated in 
other writings but Fail him- 
self turns out to be the 
source, and he cites no au- 
thority for the figure. Ration- 
al Security Council sources 
admit that President Nixon’s 
statement that "half a million 
people were exterminated’’ is 
based on a book by Hoang 
Van Chi, a NortI , Vietnamese 
exile who was it North Viet- 
nam at the time of the land 
reform. His bool \ which was 
financed by U.S) Intelligence 
agencies, Is not t ipported by 
the original Ham) documents 
on which it purports to rely, 


according to the Cornell 
scholar Gareth Porter, who j 
reads Vietnamese and has | 
made a thorough study of the ( 
land reform. 

Hoang Van Chi recently 
told The Washington Post 
in an Interview that the 
half -million figure was "just 
a guess” based on a pro- 
jection of what happened 
in his own village of about 
200 people. He said one per- 
son was executed and about 
nine others died of starvation 
for which he blamed the Com- 
munists. 

The 5 per cent death rate 
in his village supported by 
other general impressions be- 
came the basis for declaring 
that 5 per cent of the total 
population was killed. Hoang 
Van Chi’s methodology was 
quite scientific enough for 
a White House propagan- 
da campaign. It should also be 
noted that information, or 
misinformation, about the 
period has ultimately come 
from defectors from the 
North, most of whom repre- 
sented upper classes and 
yearned for the overthrow of 
the Communist Government 
because they felt comfortable 
with the old French colonial 
way of life, the old schools, 
the old culture. So, of course, 
their objectivity must be ques- 
tioned. 

The North Vietnamese have 
admitted that executions took 
place, and they have de- 
nounced the killings as "seri- 
ous errors.” Whatever the 
numbers of victims, it is true 
that the North Vietnamese 
once attempted to break do- 
mestic resistance by terror. 
This was undeniably a human 
tragedy. Nothing about the 
forced land reform suggests 
that the executions were part 
of a policy of political re- 
prisals, however, and there is 
no other evidence of any such 
policy. 

The most dramatic evi- 
dence for the "bloodbath ar- 
gument” is the alleged "mas- 
sacre” at Hue during the Tet 
offensive of I9G8, where, ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Thomp- 
son, the Victcong and the 
N >rth Vietnamese executed 
f 700 persons (President Nix- 
c i’s figure Is 3,000). The 
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V.’iiile House Is advertising *»* ‘error. The United States 
the Hun or.cupation as a "pro-* has bombed villages find 
hide of what would happen dikes, destroyed crops and 
in South Vietnam" if the despoiled the land of Vietnam 
Americans really left. The so that the leaders in Hanoi . 
President’s account of what might fccl enoug h "pain" to 
happened in Hue Is contra- stop thc war> Wc do not 
dieted by a number of wit- k now whether President Nix- 
ncsscs to the events. Tran on > s p] ar> ncrs employ the tor- 
Van Dinh, who had once been t urcr * s idiom used so liberally 
an official in thc Government j n the Pentagon Papers ("one 
of Diem, received official more twist of the screw”), 
word shortly after the occu- but thc purpose of the mili- 
pation of Hue that his brother tary escalation in this Admin* 
and nephew were "Vjetcong jstration, particularly the air 
victims,” only to learn from war, is thc same. "Every- , 
his family that they had ac- one has his breaking point," 
tually died under an Ameri- Administration officials have 
can bombing attack. Len E. told private visitors who ask, 
Ackland, a student of Victna- how thc Vietnamization slrat- 
mese who had worked and cg y can end the war. 
lived in Hue in J9G7, returned i n the hands of the Viet- 
shortly after thc Tet oifen- cong and the North Vietna- 
sivc to conduct interviews mese, terror becomes a much 
.among thc people. He later m or& selective weapon. A 
; wrote: "When on the first number of the recent assassi- 
dny of the attack, about 20 nation victims for example 
Vietcong entered Gia Hoi (a were, according to The New 
1 precinct of 25,000 residents York Times correspondent Jo- 
in Hue) in order to secure the se ph n, Treaster, "policemen 
area, they carried with tiicm w ] 10 had worked as countcr- 
n list of those who were to intelligence agents trying to 
be killed immediately as cnc- |<j|i anc i capture key politi- 
fnles of (he people." According ca j and military figures in 
(o I.c Ngnn, director of Hue’s t),c Communist organization." 
special police, "the list con- F r0 m thc earliest Vietcong as- 
sisted of five names, all those sassinations of village chiefs 
of officers of special police." | n the late nineteen-fifties, 
•The local Catholic priest re- the pattern of deliberate kill- 
ported that "none of his | ngs has been thc same. Ccr- 
clergy or parishioners were tain symbols of authority, 
harmed by thc N.L.F." Ac- particularly those who have . 
cording to Stewart Harris, n themselves engaged In repres- 
corrcspondcnt for The Times 

of London, who was in Hue in slvo (jets, have been marked 
March, I DOS, thc Tolicc Chief for death. Under lhc , Unilcd 
In Hue, Doan Cong Lap, cs- Slatcs-sponsorcd Phoenix pro- 
timated thc total number of gram, which was undcr- 
exccutions nt 200. (tic also taken In conscious imitation 
estimated thc total civilian of Vietcong tactics, more 
casualties caused by thc ‘ban 40,000 Vietnamese civ* 
United States in its effort to Wans. according to official 
"liberate" thc city to be 3,776 United States estimates, have 
killed and 1,900 wounded), been killed on suspicion of be- 
These figures arc in line ing "Vietcong cadre." Thc 
with thc recent reports of ai* "oilier side," partly because 
lied intelligence officials that they have a keen political 
somewhere between 250 and interest in trying not to 
500 Saigon Government offi- alienate the population and 
cials were executed by the partly because they have 
Communists over a three- much belter information about 
month period when they took who’s who in a Vietnamese 
' over northern Binlulinh prov- village than American intclli- 
Incc earlier this year. I gence officers, have been 

There is no doubt that thc ' more selective and more ac- 
! Vietcong and thc North Viet- curate in distinguishing "cad- 
namese have used terror for re" from bystanders. True, 
political purposes in this war, the North Vietnamese have 
just as, it must be said, the engaged in some shellings of. 
United States has done. But civilian areas which are al- 
bccnusc thc political purposes most as indiscriminate as air 
of thc two sides arc differ-, attacks. Dut can the North 
ent, so also are the uses Vietnamese nnd N L.F. con* 


H dafeE’GJniS’ 
'bBoodIbesflIto? 

When thc Rev. William 
Sloanc Coffin was in 
Hanoi recently with the 
group that brought back 
three American prisoner- 
of-war pilots, he asked 
whether there would be 
a bloodbath in the South 
if there were a settle- 
ment on North Viet* 
namese terms. 

"Yes, there will be a 
bloodbath . . ' . and it 
won’t be our side caus- 
ing it," replied Hoang 
Tung, who is North Viet- 
nam’s official spokesman 
after Premier Phan Van' 
Dong. 

Hoang Tung said that 
when the North Viet- 
namese overran Quang- 
tri province, they cap- 
tured a document from a 
village chief which he 
claimed gave detailed 
plans that provide, in thc 
event of a ceasc-fjrc, for 
cadres in the Saigon 
Government’s United 
States - sponsored Phoe- 
nix program to pinpoint 
thc Communists and ex- 
terminate them. He gave 
the Americans a copy of 
the purported document 


more for. "reeducation.” Hie! 
North Vietnamese have made i 
it clear that they encourage 
anyone who would fccl un-j 
safe . in postwar Vietnam to j 
leave thc country. But thc j 
numbers arc nothing like the J 
hundreds of thousands or mil- i 
lions in the scare stories be- i 
ing circulated by thc White | 
House. Point 2 of thc Provi- j 
sional Revolutionary Govern- j 
ment’s seven-point program j 
provides for "guarantees so . 
as to' prohibit all acts of ter- j 
ror, . reprisal, discrimination i 
against persons having col- j 
laborated with one or thc i 
other party." Taken literally, j 
it would exclude all reprisals. \ 
But it seems loo much to ex- \ 
pect that such language ’ 
would protect thc most no- j 
torious Saigon police officials, . 

■ although the pressure to deal , 
summarily with them would [ 
be much less after thc war j 
than in the midst of ri mili- i 
tnry campaign as in Hue or ■ 
Binhdinh. • ’ 

When I discussed the mat- J 
ter of reprisals with Premier j 
Pham Van Dong of North 
Vietnam three years ago, 
when Nixon first raised the 
bloodbath argument, lie staled 
Natty, "There wilt be no re- i 
prisals," and then went on j 
to ask, "Why should Vietnam**; 
esc go on killing Vietnamese j 
once v/c have our Indcpend- ■ 


' I ence?" The Communists know 1 

tribution to thc ongoing that they cannot impose a ! 
bloodbath of nonconibalanls Communist Government on J 
compare with thc executions thc South without a conlinu- , 
from thc air carried out by alien of the civil war. even ; 
American pilots? after all thc Americans leave. ; 

Thc primary task of 'the Viet- , 
Distinguishing Vietcong ter- namese after the war is sur* j 
ror from United States vio- vivid, and survival demands < 
Icncc in Vietnam is important cooling the passions of war, ] 
primarily because it helps us not continuing the bloodshed, j 
to understand not only what There is nothing in recent ; 
wc might expect will happen Vietnamese history to suggest ; 
to the civilian population that a government bent on 1 
of South Vietnam after thc killing hundreds of thousands* 
war, but also to understand of people in South Vietnam 
whether thc present United can keep pence. That Is why 
Slates military operations arc the other side knows Hint it 
putting that population in a must go slow in building a 
better or worse position when postwar Vietnamese society, , 
the Americans finally leave, and lias proposed a coalition 
Based on past history, two government which is two- , 
kinds of deliberate killings thirds non-Communist. 
arc likely to occur. South Vi- A more serious problem is ■ 
clnnmcsc police officials who likely to be the outbreak of : 
worked actively In the Plioe- individual acts of revenge — * 
nix program, or who were ajjainst, not in furtherance of, 
otherwise identified with re- official policy. After a gcit- 
pressive activities of the Sai- cration of civil war, passions 
gon Government, are, I be- 
lieve, in danger. Some may: 

!lC marked fnp pxrrijljonj 
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run high on all sides. Sonic 
old scores will be settled. The 
: United States has no power 
; to prevent spontaneous kill- 
ings in Vietnam after the war. 
It can, however, Increase 
their likelihood by further 
tearing at the social fabric 
| of Vietnam. The only cffcc- 
I tive restraint on popular re- 
! vengc is the Vietnamese so- 
| cfal structure itself. Almost 
every family has members 
who have fought on both 
sides. It fs In traditional Viet- 
namese family feelings which 
. transcend politics, and what- 
• ever survives of the strong 
Vietnamese sense of national 
community, that the best 
hope for minimizing postwar 


bloodshed lies. By continuing 
to split Vietnamese society 
and to set Vietnamese against 
Vietnamese, the United States 
is fanning the very hatreds 
from which spontaneous vio- 
lence erupts. As Senator Ken- 
nedy told the Senate recently 
the bloodbath argument is a 
“cynical hoax — an excuse 
that has allowed this Admin- 
istration to prolong the agony 
of Vietnam and to maintain 
and escalate a policy of war.’ 
The bloodbath argument Is, 
indeed, put forward as a justi- 
fication for continuing the- 
American war in Indochina. 
It is, on the contrary, the most 
compelling argument for stop- 
ping it now. ® 


WASHINGTON STAR j , 
7 December 1972 * 

CROSBY S. NOYES 


Why not a separate peace 
agreement between the United 
States and North Vietnam? 

As the negotiations in Paris 
. approach a climax, the ques- 
• lion is being asked with in- 
creasing urgency. Indeed, a 
separate peace could be the 
"solution that everyone sc- 
-cretly favors. The protests 
against the idea heard In 
■Saigon recently have been less 
than convincing. 

' Henry Kissinger is In Paris 
'ostensibly to tic the final 
knots on an elaborate pence 
package that would provide, 
•among other things, for a 
cease-fire, a complete Ameri- 
can withdrawal from Vietnam, 
the release of American war 
prisoners and an end to Amert- 
enn bombing and mining of 
the North. It also sets up the 
machinery for nn eventual 
political solution ol Hie Viet- 
namese conflict, based oil 
negotiations between ttie 
parties involved. 

> In fact, it would not be very 
.surprising if the result of the 
; present meeting were to break 
ttie whole peace package down 
.to its component parts — to 
nail down the provisions of 
the agreement involving Wash- 
ington and Hanoi, leaving the 
.question of a future political 
settlement up in the air. 

The reason for dismantling 
(lie package, of course, in the 
continuing resistance of Iho 
government in Saigon to a 
number of features Included In 


a settlement to the point that 
it would jeopardize 'Continuing 
American economic and mili- 
tary support in the years to 
come. 

His performance up to this 
point has been skillful and also 
typically oriental. By resisting 
a settlement, he has hardened 
the American terms to some 
extent. But he has also— and 
probably more importantly- 
increased the American obli- 
gation to see to it that the 


most South Vietnamese — the ge (.t.lcment which is eventually 
Communists, whether from forced on him wor lts j n his 
North Vietnam or homegrown, faTOr Had hc agrccd j mrac di- 
aro the enemy. For a quarter- t j to , :hc terms t ho pro- 


•paralc peace the over-all deal. President a settlement to the point that age agreement. But it also Is 

:cn the United Thieu quite naturally opposes tt would jeopardize ■contmmng possible— in fact, more prob- 

, Vietnam? an Indefinite ccasc-fire Uint he would I prefer a 

itions tn Paris would allow North Vietnamese 2e. SUPP ° 7 separate settlement between 

tax, the ques- troops to remain in the South jj{ s performance up to this Washington and Hanoi tiho 

sked with in- and exert political control point has been skillful and also would relieve him of any ob- 

:y. Indeed, a over the areas that they, oc- typically oriental. By resisting ligation to compromise with 

could be the cupy. a settlement, he has hardened the Communists, 

everyone sc- lie is equally opposed to the American terms to some p or y ie Americans, a sepa-, 

The protests any settlement Which will give ex t e nt. But he has also— and rate agreement with Hanoi 

lea heard In the CommunlslS a legitimate probably more importantly — presents no very great prob- 

h a ve been less role in the political life of the j ncre ased the American obit- lom. If Thieu can -be persuaded 

country. To Thieu — and to g a y on to see to it that tho to go along with a temporary 

;er is In Paris most South Vietnamese — the Be ttiomcnt which is eventually cease-fire— long enough to ac- 
tio the final Communists, whether from f orced on him works in his complish an orderly with- 

aborate pence North Vietnam or homegrown, f, avor . Had hc agreed immedi- d rawal and the prisoner cx- 

vould provide, are the enemy. lor a quart - atc j y the terms of the pro- change— there Is no compelling 

things, for a nnfl destruction posal worked out between Kis- reason to demand much more 

mplete Amen- untold misery ond destrucUon sirt g er and the North Vietnam- o[ ),t m . ] n f, ac t from the outset 

from Vietnam, whatever CSG n€ g° tiators > 11,0 scns ® 01 of the negotiations, the Amcri- 

A m e r i o a n w a r T ''' G ' P [l"° wtakings to obligation would have been can cffo rt has been to reach 

r1 a ? fw nf IhiS hv reasonnWo soluUons considerably less a military settlement, leaving 

!” d "J 1 " ’ g .?.[ * ' war which thly have Tl,ieu has rcad l ! c P 1 '°P° sed a political soiulion of the con- 

I m-essed with unnaraneled fe settlement shrewdly and re- fM to be worked out later bo- 
rn ol the Viet- rocity for so many years He ^ C Mly ^’A Kyflf JJS" Saig °" ^ ^ C ° n ’ mU ' 

i s Ix'twcen the th C q first Opportunity lo cx°- reached could not grant vk- Thc position of the North 

Jid not he very MM conUmlo 

ic'restiit of the to try toselzo power by every peace without creating a vie- r-isttxl on a simultaneous mill- 

g were to break means possible. He is deter- tonojis party. _ tary and jxjlifical solution in 

> package down mined to make no concessions Tins is Thieu s dilcmma. He South Vietnam. But oddly 
;, t narts - to In the name of an illusory believes that, one way or enough, they have never dc- 
; provisions of jK-ace that will make thc job another, the conflict will con- nvanded that the Saigon gov- 
involving Wash- easier for them. tinuc lie n so hclicvcs hat tho eminent sign nn agreement 

noi leaving the Thieu also knows very welt "settlement that is being pro- worked nut between Kissinger 
fui’urc political that hc cannot permanently post'd to him will seriously nnd Hanoi's Le 'Due 'ibo. 'Iho 

in tho Air block a settlement between compromise Ins chances of be- implication may be that a 

for dismantling Hanoi nnd Washington that Jng the victorious parly In that cease-fire owl prisoner ex- 
f course in tho extricates the United States continuing struggle. It is pns- change can t>e worked out 
dstance of the from its involvement in the siblo that in the end hc will without any specific commit* 
i Saigon to a war. Hc also knows that ho settle for the best terms ho m cnt made toward a political 
arcs included in cannot carry his resistance to can get under an over-all pack- solution by cither side. 

After all, it would not lie the 
j first lime that flic leaders in 
i Hanoi have ended a phase of 
■ thc long war with a highly 
\ ambiguous "settlement.'’ They 
' did precisely that in the Gcn- 
• ova agreements of 1954 which 
-1 iho Saigon government did not 
i ign, and indeed specifically 
•epudiated. It is quite possible 
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North Vietnam or homegrown, 
are thc enemy. For a quarlcr- 
ccnlury, they have Inflicted 
untold misery nnd destruction 
on Ills country and his people. 

Thieu puts no faith whatever 
in Communist undertakings lo 
abide by reasonable solutions 
to a war which they have 
pressed with unparalleled fe- 
rocity for so many years. Hc 
is quite sure they will take 
thc first opportunity lo ex- 
ploit any settlement to their 
ndvnntnge awl will continue 
to try to seize power by every 
means possible, lie is deter- 
mined to make no concessions 
in the name of an illusory 
pence tiial will make the job 
easier for them. 

Thieu also knows very well 
that hc cannot permanently 
block a settlement between 
Hanoi nnd Washington Hint 
extricates the United States 
from its involvement in the 
war. He also knows that ho 


posal worked out between Kis- 
singer and the North Vietnam- 
ese negotiators, the sense of 
obligation would have been 
considerably less. 

Thieu has rcad the proposed 
settlement shrewdly and re- 
alistically. As the Saigon radio 
put it recently: "A treaty, if 
reached could not grant vic- 
tory to one side or the other. 
A treaty would have to bring 
ponce without creating a vic- 
torious party.” 

This is Thicu’s dilemma. Ho 
believes that, one way or 
another, the conflict will con- 
tinue, He also believes that tho 
“settlement” that is being pro- 
posed to him will seriously 
compromise his chances of be- 
ing the victorious party In that 
continuing struggle. It is pos- 
sible that in the end hc will 
settle for the best terms ho 


cannot carry his resistance to can get under an over-all pack- 
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BALTIMORE SUN 
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Russell Kirk 


Worst foe of Vietnam' 


Now that nearly fill Amcri- p 
' can ground forces have re- p 
turned home from Vietnam, it T 
is high time U>r a sober as- * 
sessment, of American milt- 1 
tary performance in Indo- 
china. Wc had more than half- I 
a-rnillion men there at the 1 

height , of our involvement, 
hurl some 50,000 American 
troops died in South Vietnam. ; j 
The worst adversary of 
American soldiers was not the 
North Vietnamese units, nor 
the- Viet. Cong, nor the ad- ( 
vanned' weapons with which 
Russia supplied Hanoi. For _ 

the factor that, demoralized 
many Americans was addic- 
tion to narcotics. For the first 
time In history, on any major 
scale, heroin, opium, and 
other drugs were employed ( 
deliberately as weapons in a • 
war, and they did more mis- 
chief than massive use of 
toxic gases could have ac- 
complished. Corruption of 
American military personnel 
by narcotics was a deliberate , 
strategy of Peking and Hanoi. • 
In 1005, according to Mo- 
hammed Hcikal, tbc powerful 
Egyptian editor and publisher, 
Chou En-lai, the premier of 
China, told President Gamal 
Nasser of Egypt, “The more 
troops the United States sends 
to Vietnam, the happier we 
shall he, for we. feel we shall 
have them in our power, we 
can have their blond . . . Some 
of the American soldiers arc 
trying opium, and we are 
helping them. We are planting 
I he best kinds 'Of opium es- 
pecially for Americans.” 

Many of the details of this 
grisly strategy were revealed 
last September to the Senate’s 
subcommittee on Internal se- 
curity, in lengthy testimony 
by (icn. Lewis \V. Walt. . . I 
tiSMC (Hot.). He explained 
to the subcommittee the con- 
trol of opium production and 
the drug traffic In Southeast 
Asia by Communists In Viet- 
nam, Burma, Uos, mid Thai- 
land who had seized the 
richest opium-producing terri- 
tories. These- various Com- 
munist groups were directly 
influenced by Peking. 

“!n June of WO," General 
Wall said. "Immediately alter 
oitr Cambodian incursion. 
South Virlwtm was flooded 
with heroin of remarkable 


purity - 54 per cent Ur W THE WASHINGTON POST Tut»day.Nov.2i.im 


' * . u nn ,j iUCi w/voiijuwjlwi iwi .... 

per cent. — which sold 3t the _ 

ririieuinusiv low' price of first. Tim Washington Merry-w* 

$1 and then $2 a vial. If prof- — ~~~~ 

it-motivated criminals were Q ® 

In charge of the operation, the /TIT? & § 1 O O 

price made no sense at all 'Ll ^ 6/15 A 

gS high mi hcroinVould have R || $ If! f f fl • tl 1 The ’Sicd 

batted ^ at pay- ,£pUliMUU Su there would be no Amec 

Ing $5, or even $10. The same , i. ,, lean mllitnry withdrawal from 

amount of , hcr °'" {".-*! By Jack Anderson , Europe, although reductions 

York would havd cost $250. uy ju , m . e ‘ bc , ng conS |d Pre d. Our 

“The only explanation that , The Soviets have protested S0l |t-ces say the President's os-, 

makes sense is that the epi- hltterlv to Washington over, surance can’t be described as 
domic was , political rather . rti Y of mU , tarv supplies & Secret agreement but, more 

than economic in inspiration, ,he rus * accurately, a secret, Informal 

-that whoever was behind to South Vietnam In an . c p understanding. , 

the epidemic wanted to hook tlon of a cease-fire. yg Bribery?— It lifts been 

as many GI’s as possible, as • This has put the Soviets on w M spcrc d around the White, 

fast, as possible, and as hard the spot, stneo they gave Iia- j IouRC that bribery wns used 

as possible.” not a guarantee -of US. good lo - cn me President Thleu's 

This Communist involve-' faith. Tho Soviets also qu ey opposltlpn to a ceasefire, 

ment in the narcotics traffic, pressured Hanoi to end the T , re )s absolutely no indicn- 

StSnding to thft contincntai «**«*?• They went so Jar ad t|(m he Wns poid oHf himself. 

j inunlvrd mmo 4° Imply that Soviet militaiy g u | p|tr jpurces have official 

Sc ta htah Places G™. aid might bd curtailed If the thflt , o(hcr gouth 

. ^St^cSSTbSy. "^Waking the US T*™** 

the curious episode of Oscar violated any under- ^ 

Squcila Avendano, an erm- standing. Not until the shoot- u>c 

nent and ardent supproter of , j topg rt oos the proposed ) n ; 
the Marxist president of agreement call for a Halt of! , 

Chile, Salvador Allenne. military shipments (except for | 

Squcila Avendano • was ar-: replacements) Into' South Viet.-! ma * 

rested in Miami, in the sum-, nRm I C 

mcr of 1970, and convicted of In an obvious ’effort to 1 Phi 

transporting 203 pounds of strengthen President Thleu’s |vat 

Chilean cocaine to the United 1 hand before the cease-fire Stioi 

Slates— the biggest shipment. goes lnt0 effect, the U.S. hast top 
of cocaine ever seized. Chi-., mney Isn’t exactly uncommon. Eir 

lean and Cuban Cotnmunists , swamped Saigon with sup- No 

have made strenous endea- plies. The deliveries of war- bit 

vors lo .gcl Squcila Avendano’ planes and helicopters, in par- to 

out of prison— offering to ex-! . ttculor, has transformed the Sa 

change for him four Amcu-,. South Vietnamese Atr Force bm 

ican air pirates and a cap-. Into one of the worlds’ largest, oin 

tivc American ship’s captain. ; ;with a new total of 1,850 air- He 

The full story of this c'rfi- .eraft. „ 

ployment of narcotics as a’ , I The -Soviets have ^ charged H 

! means of waging war is not- | hl \ v,0 '"iHV£«/ThI v point «P' 

: yet revealed although much , . Nort h Vietnamese P<« 

f has been told ill The Peking, , rnn , t match the sudden U.S. 8° 

Connection by my journahs-, buildup nod, therefore, hnve |n: 

j tic colleague, Allan G. Browri- been glared of. ft last minute bn 

i- Communist lenders and disadvantage. This has caused !jjj 

d organizations made immense-, . c 

5 sums out of the narcotics-.’ Hanoi. to question the Soviet re , 

t. traffic, and at the same time - - i guarantee of U.S good faith, 

j. 1 succeeded in diminishing the ' Footnote: U.S. reconnnls- tn 
K i effectiveness of. American", sanee flletits and electronic Ui 
•j. troops by selling the stuff to • I monitors have drtrrted tin j), ( 

n- lhrt ;’, ,°T ^ U JT' in Pc , 15 ? ' 'equivalent movement of sup- ? 

i v ■ ought to be asked is litis: n 

Whv was it that a good many piles from the north Into P j 

American soldiers wore so Sm,,h ' !f ’ ,nnrn - w 

n easilv lured into an addiction Secret Deal-lnformed M 

rr niinons in thrmselvrs and Sources cb.im President Nixon Jui 

verv lumpering lo their conn- n'nrhed a secret understand- u 

trv’s milibirv effort? trig wBh P emicr Chou hn-iai Ic 


wai uui^ w # victnfliripse icautn wnc 

I Strictly 'speaking, the U.S. s u pp cd money to help per- 
lias not violated any under- sua de Thicu to go along with 
standing. Not until the shodt- u,e U.S. cease-fire agreement, 
ing stops does the proposed | P Saigon, 
agreement call for a Unit of flort o£ black-hag dlplo- 

ffi'vi*- '“ ct ^ 
nnm 1 ^ UF 80urccS ^ aVG 
In an obvious effort to Philip Habib, for one, tell prl- 
strenglhen President Thleu’s vately how ho bribed opposl- 
hand before the cease-fire tion leaders when he wns the 
goes into effect, the U„S. has top political officer at the _tbS. 
mney isn’t exactly uncommon. Embassy in Saigon in 1085-87. 
swamped Saigon with aup- Now Ambassador In Seoul, Ha- 
plies. The deliveries of war- bib was heard to any lio used 
planes and helicopters, In par- to carry "a little black bag’’ in 
ttculor, has transformed the Saigon. ’’From that little black 
South Vietnamese Atr Force bag,” he is quoted, "wc bought 

Into one of the worlds’ largest, out nny opposition." While 

with a new total of 1,850 air- Henry Kissinger was trying to 
! ra « aeil tho cease-fire to Tblou, 

i u nV tt rhnrrrd Habib left bin post In Seoul 

b r.‘ wl VhJ of the Wr a rush trip to Saigon. A 
hin violates th p spokesman denies that bribery 

Pl«Ml .WPfrt S.J 

"AT, t Un sudden US 8™ negotiations. He would 
ITtnnn ind therefore hnvo only that Habib flew to 
i™ rl,rrt '»l » 1»M m limit to «l^«. 

Hanoi to question the Soviet rect comment, 

guarantee of U.S good faith. MUST Miisn’t— An Smpor- 


J.S good faith. MUST Miisn’t— An Smpor- 
I Footnote: U.S. reconnaln- tnnt. scientist in the Manned 
Isaneo fllrbts and electronic Underseas Science and Tech- 

I monitors have detected no 0ff * r *. \ ,nrt f °f ' he 

I Commerce Department, Is also 

■ equivalent movement of sup- ft prlnr(pnJ officer of o com- 
plies from the north Into pnny which furnishes MUST 
South Vietnam. 3 with midget aubmarlnes. 


Secret De a 1 -1 n forme d MUST renis aubmersiblcs for 
Sources d:,!m President Nixon ^undersea research, One of the 
reached a seeret understand- '.half-dozen "science roordinn- 
ing with B ernier Chou En-lai 'tors,"' who participates In the 
last February that the U.S. decision on whether to rent a 
won't pull ts forces out of F.u- midget sub Is Dr. Robert F. 
rope. The i ldnese are eager to Dill. He also happens to he a 
have the S- maintain 8 mill- founder, director and mn.lor 
tar.v pre-ince In Europe in [Stockholder in General Oeean- 
(lrnw Bov 1 1 forces away from jographlcs, a Newport Beoeb, 
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ICrtUf., firm. MttSfs deputy 
rector, Jnmei Miller, admUf$$ 
to vtn that he WM itwnre jbf 
Dill’s relationship with Gel*, 
eral Oceanographies but 
claimed Dill "exerted no ip\- 
due Influence" on decisions*^ 
rent tho company’s suba. nfr 
Dill was unavailable tor com- 
ment. 

WASHINGTON STAR 
8 December 1972 

RICHARD WILSON 


j Naval Sabotage— Sabotage 
In the fleet has becoma so se- 
rious that Navy security engi- 
neers sre studying ways’ Of 
locking on the metal plate! 
which cover Inspection holes. 
(Sailor saboteurs have rembypd 
j the plates and thrown In. dirt 
of metal shavings to foul gear 
[boxes and other moving parts. 


The damage slows or stops the' 
ships and costa thousands to 
repair. .• ,«.* 

CIA Echoes — CIA agents ac- 
Icuscd of fostering the opluri» ! 

1 traffic in Southeast Asia can 
take consolation from a prec- 
edent set 30 years ago In the 
same area by the old Office of 
'Strategic Services. In a. book 
|soon to be published, called 
!"The OSS la Work War lilt 


author Edward ttymoff writes 
that OSS agents parachuted 
Into Burma with silver coins 
and opium to pay nntl-Japa-; 
[nese Ka chin irregulars. “If 
. there was any moral consider- 
ations,” writes Hymoff, an ex- 
OSS man himself, “they were 
overcome by the realities ot * 
war and military operations." 

® 1911, Oail*dr»»ture 8jndlf.»l», 


Pullout Provision Worth Waiting For 


ItnpnMnce with delays in a without preventing In inevita- 
i Vietnam cease-fire and pris- ble Communist, takeover, what 
ooer return is understandable h G is doing now will appear ill 
■ imprudent. For, unless this an entirely different light. 

; Nixon evidently- realizes that 

, pi eventing a Communist take- TO „ii halter than nnvono 


Nixon docs not have as 
much to lose as Thieu if the 
cease fire is a preliminary to 
South Vietnam’s ruin, but 
this does not mean that Nix- 


■ preventing a Communist toko Nixon evidently- realizes that this does not mean that Nix- 

ZZTl" gsrss&s s? r S:, a 3s r , te ■"* hnvc ■ * reat 
rt'r.T’ T* ™”" d *» be “*'«<' ,a 

‘‘US w “ te 

The President's Repf btan ffitad' cUmnnist iorees in' »nd th e dere nMlknUnn of 
successors may as well kiss the South emerge to reopen ™ * nn* nth 
good-bye their hopes for con- the fob and finish it appropriate proportions. Oth- 

tlnuing in power if a Viet- So it is doubly 'important «wlse the United States will 
nam settlement now has the „ow that those entrenched h , a ™ to , s , u PP° rt a military 
same result George S, Me- forces numbering more than stalemate for many years to 
Govern advocated If in 1974 100 f)00 are not pcrmit(cd to I come and as a political 

or 1970 all that Nixon accom- , f a dc into the Viet-Cong mill- I reality, will find this increas- 


The end to be achieved is 
the withdrawal of North Viet- 
nam’s forces from the South 
and the demobilization of 
Thieu's miliion-man army to 
appropriate proportions. Oth- 
erwise the United States will 
have to support a military 
stalemate for many years to 
come, and, as a political 
reality, will find this inereas- 


plishes Is shown to be roughly tiary apparatus under the pro- ingly hard to do ' , ' 

the same ns the "surrender lection of an internationally The cease-fire will not be an 


he imputed to McGovern, but , supervised cease-fire arrange- 
coming six or eight years late, 1 mcn t 

^ ft A few more weeks, or a few 
[' w more months, would not be 
^ ! ^L r< u^ S ia '’'story. wasted if continued negotia- 
In 1972, it can be said that tion meant added assurance 
the American public has (pat the Communists would 
shrugged its shoulders about not be left in a position to des- 
Ihe Vilena m outcome and said troy the non-Communist gov- 
, l resident, get it over ernmcntal structure of South 
with as best you can and we ll Vietnam. It is not unreason- 
stand behind you. But if in ! able at alt for President Thieu 
1™ or 1979 it Is shown that to take this position, and ho 
all Nixon stood for was a form could scarcely be respected 
of madness Hint added 20,00(1 ng scr i ous fender if ho did 
to the list of American dead not. 


posed to attack ns one of Hie m 
greatest frauds in history. 

In 1972, it can be said that tion i 
tho American public has that 
shrugged its shoulders about n( ,t be 
the Vilenam outcome and said troy t 
to the President, get it over ernmc 
with as best you can and we’ll vietm: 
stand behind you. But if in 0 p] c „ 
1974 or 1979 it Is shown that to tnk 
all Nixon stood for was a form CCM , 
of madness Hint added 20,099 ()3 n 

to the list of American dead not. 
NEW YORK TIMES 
2 December 72 

In the Way 
Of 

• Peace 

By Anthony Lewis 

, LONDON, Dec. 1— As Le Due Tho 
and Henry Kissinger approach another 
round of talks, there are the most 
directly conflicting estimates of the 
prospect for agreement. Pessimistic 
reports from Paris say that the 
United Slates lias attempted to reopen 
basic issues in the draft Vietnam peace 
terms published lit October. Hut Wash- 
ington officials, privately and publicly, 


end but the beginning of a 
new phase in which Nixon 
will find himself under con- 
tinuous political harassment. 
He is under a strong compul- 
sion to make the cease-fire 
work. That is to say, ho will 
not be able to wash his hands 
after finishing a grimy job 
and enjoy a respite as long 
as the presence of the North 
Vietnamese troops In the 
South continues. 

Violations, not merely of 
the cease-fire in localized 
areas, but the whole purpose 


of the settlement, will bo im- 
plicit so long as tho North’s 
troops remain in the South. 
They cannot remain there un- 
less supplied and that in it- 
self raises questions about 
Hanoi’s intentions with re- 
spect to the rest of Indochina. 
The supply linos now are 
across the Demilitarized Zone 
and through tho Laotian 
trails. If those routes remain 
open it is certainly doubtful 
that any kind of a settlement 
in Indochina will last. 

In the long run, the future 
of Indochina does not rest 
with a cease-fire per sc, or 
whether or not it is signed 
this month or next year. Indo- 
china's future rests more 
critically on whether or not 
Russia and China will bo will- 
ing to supply Hanoi with the 
weaponry and requirements 
for breaking the cease-fire 
and renewing the war. 

This Is why it is necessary [ 
to tic down now as tightly as 
possible provisions for the 
withdrawal of the North Viet- 
namese forces, and It that ' 
takes a few more weeks or 
months It will be time well 1 
spent. 


say they are extremely optimistic that 
a filial settlement wflt be readied 
soon. 

It Is difficult for outsiders lo make 
a judgment, not least because the 
leaked pessimism and optimism may; 
themselves he negotiating tactics, 
aimed at a particular parly or section 
of opinion. But it may be useful lo 
canvass various theories on what is 
obstructing the peace that Kissinger 
said on Oct. ' 26 was “a matter of 
weeks or less.” 

One theory is that Kissinger nego- 
tiated the October terms without (he 
approval of his principal. Dol)» tho 

AT HOME ABROA D 

American rigid and the South jielna- 
mesc Government have been } pmot- 
ing that view. Human Even), lhe 


. right-wing paper, said quickly that 
‘ President Nixon was "displeased." The 
.Saigon radio .accused Kissinger of 
"contradicting the President’s think* ' 
ing.'‘ . _ \ 

Is it conceivable that Kissinger acted 
in ignorance or disregard! of the Prcs- 
j idenl's views? No. Nixon of course 
j krpt in the closest touch j with dcvci- 
j opments in the crucial October nego- 
tialing sessions. 

Then there is the theory that the 
American Administration never really. 
* Intended to agree, that it Was all a 
political trick. OnOc the draft terms 
leaked out, under circumstances that 
arc still not clear. Kissinger did try 
lo put the best political face on them; 
lie certainly exaggerated the immi-' 
nonce of peace. But I find no reason 
to believe that he was party to a ' 
cynical deception for election purposes. 

What, then, has been the problem 
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since October? It can only be that 
Kissinger, and NixOn, underestimated 
Ihe strength of President Thicu’s 
likely objections to the draft agree- 
ment— ahd overestimated their ability 
to bring him along. Confronted with 
the reality of his opposition, Nixon 
evidently felt that it would be politi- 
cally dangerous to try to resolve the 
problem before Nov. 7. Afterward, 
with his Immense victory achieved, 
the President could take his time. 

The Indications ore that 'Nixon has 
now made his decision. We shall learn 
front' the orders to Henry Kissinger: 
Is he going back to Paris to insist 
on changes of substance in the draft 
agreement— changes to meet Thicu’s 
demands? Or is he instructed to nego- • 
Hate but In the end, after showing 
that he has tried, to sign on roughly 
the October terms if they are the best 
available? 

The difference could he one of war 
or pence. Kissinger must know that, , 
for no American can be more award 
than he of the immense difficulty or 
moving the North Vietnamese on what 
they regard as basic issues. Ills whole 
negotiating effort for four years has 


been to try to avoid such confronts^ 
tions when possible. 


A good example is the issue of North 
Vietnamese troops in the South— 
troops that they dd not admit having 
there and hi any case regard as legiti- 
mate. As long ago as May 31, 1971, 
( ho demand for a specific pledge of 
North Vietnamese troop withdrawal 
was dropped from the Amerlcan ncgo- 
tiating terms. Again, last May, Presi- 
dent Nixon offered a complete Ameri- 
can withdrawal without a mutual 
pledge from Hanoi. To press the de- 
mand again now, at Saigon's urging, 
would be to put the whole agreement 
in jeopardy. 

In short, the decisive question is 
what jt always has, been: Will an 
American President be willing to take 
the political risk of signing pence 
terms that do not have the active ap- 
proval of Nguyen Van Thicu? 

The danger is of falling into the old' 
delusion that just a little more war, 
a little more bombing, will improve 
the situation enough’ to satisfy Thicu. 
It is a delusion because Thicu has 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
8 December 1^12 


made very fclear that nothing will 
really satisfy him except total victory 
—the destruction of all forces in South 
Vietnam opposed to his regime. He will 
agree to compromise peace terms only 
when ho sees that the United States 
i is ready to sign without him. 

I . Critics, seeing the familidr choice , 
; for American policy today, would say 
, that it has been devastating folly all 
J along to make that policy dependent 
, on Xhieu. Devastating, that is, for the 
Vietnamese. In, the month of October 
alone, during the apparent hold-up of 
peace on Thicu’s behalf, American 
planes dropped 94,364 tons of bombs, 
on Vietnam, North and South. That \ 
brought the total for the Nixon years 
to more than four million tons. 

Whatever the rights or wrongs of 
the past, can it really he that Richard 
Nixon arid Henry Kissinger would 
carry that terror and destruction into, 
the indefinite future rather than differ 
with Nguyen Van Thicu? It is on the ' 
belief that the answer to that ques* ' 
tion must be no that one’s hope for 
peace in Vietnam now rests. 


to 


Choice of team is narro 
sad mem ories of ICC ‘tr 


j' By Charlotte Salkowakl D sonl ^oops abroad because of Its "peace” . 

1 Staff corresnandant of I Constltutlon : agreement to take part in an i 

I The Christian Science Monitor i: T ,ld m P ?‘ 

; • r sent a major departure of policy. North 

Washington a Vietnam, moreover, Is highly suspicious of 
: As talk mounts In Paris about an Imminent , Japanese penetration of the area 
I Vletn,im accord > there are no visible signs of jj Australia, for Its part, was a combatant In 

■ ! 
sr„e,7, - •,.sr™i„ g H s e Svrf $£***» ■»* ^ * 

detailed ’‘protocol’’ under which they would Timtinnrf hn. 

function In Vietnam. Already skeptjl about J ™ SCtS and ^Ss 

wl not mmlt them- , wllh lts own Communist-led insurgency, 
Clvo mi romnlev fv h P ? , I *’° uld ^ out; India presumably would not be 

vS!‘h sr ,or "" us - be ““ se oi iu ~ 

here that such a force could not be put Vnf Mm nnHnri , 

Initialed this month. And, If In the end one or ~ hencc lhe cholce of In^nesla. Of the 

more of the four nations refused to take part, |i coun '- rlca of Asia, only Malaysia perhaps 

the Paris negotiations would face a knotty ml R (t ft, so be acceptable to both sides, say 

problem of finding other alternatives. thess analysts. 

‘Pence* Constitution 'Tr | ikn problems 

The choices, as knowledgeable analysts ' general principle behind the choice of 

view It; look to be narrow. thR 1 / v ’ en quartet apparently was to get two 

Japan, to take one possibility, has never nali ' ' s on eactl side of (he fence Instead of 

, e ?°P3 '& ^e ''troika'' International Control 

qo ) 


iritui; miucaci 01 

c.opj :g the "troika" International Control 
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Commlssiort (ICC) which came to be ham- 
pered by aa supposedly “Neutral" India. . 

But whether the four powers would act In 
concert or Independently, how Inspection 
teams would be constituted, what mechanism 
would be fashioned to enable the parties to 
reach a decision — these are but a few of the 
questions with which American negotiator 
Henry A. Kissinger and his North Vietnam- 
ese counterpart must deal. 

Meanwhile, the historical record of the old 
iCCs explains why the selected four have 
their misgivings. 

In May, 1054, the French surrendered at 
Dlen Blen Phu. A month later the nine-nation 
Geneva Conference established that Vietnam 
was to be divided at the i7th parallel, while : 
Cambodia and Laos were to be recognized as : 
neutral. Elections were to be held In Vietnam : 
In two years and tripartite ICCs, composed of . 
Poland, Canada, and India, would supervise , 
the agreements in the three countries. 

In Vietnam, the ICC's task to the regroup- 
ment of the Vietnamese and French forces, 
the exchange of prisoners of war and civil 1 
internees, the movement of refugees, and the j 
ban on introduction of foreign military j 
personnel or supplies. , 1 


tions by both aides and failure to cooperate. 
Such lack of cooperation included refusal to 
provide transport, drivers, or even lodging 
for the mobile teams. For alleged security, 
reasons, the North and South Vietnamese 
often posted armed guards outside ICC 
premises to keep the local population away 
from the commission. 

Recalling the difficulties of deploying mo- ■ 
bile teams, a diplomat here who served on the 
ICC In those days said that on one occasion a 
team had been assigned to the airport at Cap 
St. Jacques. When the airport was relocated, 
Saigon refused to let the team move as well. 

Among the Internal worries of the ICC was 
a lack of money. For the first several years 
the French accepted financial responslblity 
for the international teams. But later they 
, said they had paid more than enough. In 1065 
they voted to cut off funds. India picked up 
the tab but also grew tired of doing so. 
i I “We were so strapped for funds that I used : 


; to get my paycheck for three days at a time,” 
: remarked the diplomat. 


Communication difficulties 
Lack of reporting procedures was another ' 
: frustration. The Geneva conference did not ; 


Troop regrouped j 

From mid-1054 mld-1050, when the French ' 

■ were still there, the ICC worked reasonably f 
well. Cease-fire orders were obeyed and ; 

■' carried out on schedule. There reportedly \ 
were no violations of the demilitarized buffer i 
zone. | 

North Vietnamese forces moved north of | 
the demarcation line while French forces j 
regrouped in the South. Also, an enormous !' 
exchange of refugees took place, with some 
600,000 Vletnkmese leaving the North and 
about 5,000 the South. The ICC helped get food 
and medical supplies to tens of thousands of 
northern refugees who floated out to foreign 
ships In boats and rafts. 

Then the real difficulties began. . j 

Problems arose In the South because • 
Saigon Insisted It had not signed the Genova ! 
agreement and was not bound by It. The ICC ; 
was supposed to wind up Its work after 1 
elections,, but since none took place it had to 
function without any sanction in the area ; 
under Saigon control. 

In July, 1055, a demonstration took place in : 
Saigon against ICC personnel, with little j. 
intercession by the Diem government. In 1957 
the ICC charged Saigon with introducing 
fresh military personnel and equipment, a 
, charge that went unanswered. It also com- 
plained that the North Vietnamese Army was 
frustrating its operations. 

By 1061, with Ho Chi Mlnh orchestrating 
large-scale guerrilla warfare, the ICC re- 
ports became a tedious rehearsal of viola- 


] provide the commissions with an inter- 
national secretariat to guide them; efforts to , 

! communicate with the nine signatory powers 
: through the Geneva Conference co-chairmen, . 

I Britain and the Soviet Union, proved in* 

; effective. Moreover, the co-chairmen could 
] not act on ICC reports without calling another ' 
i conference. _ . ] 

j Most importantly, however, the political j 
1 balances broke down as the relationships '. 
j changed in the international sphere. India 
j decided that it had to be on good terms with 
j the Soviet Union as a mainstay .against ; 
) China, so after 1982 it began siding With the ! 
t Poles. The Canadians tried to be Impartial, ’ 
I voting at times for findings of violations ‘ 
j against South Vietnam. 

! But the Communist Poles never agreed ! 
! with a decision against Hanoi. The last 
j regular report of the ICC, signed by the three 
. commissioners, came in September, 1081. 
i Eight months later the Canadians and In- 
; dian3, in a special report that aroused the ire 
j of the Soviet Union, condemned North Viet- , 

I nam’s Infiltration Into the south. The Poles 
1 took objection to the report, 
j Thus, the ICC — today in a state of limbo — 

: played a useful role In the initial period of the 
j cease-fire, when the two sides had an interest 
; In cooperating. But over the long haul it could 
: not help prevent aggression or subversion. , 
The lessons of this sad history must 
certainly be on the minds of the men in Paris , 
as they hammer out the guidelines for the 
new commission. 
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U. S. NEWS & WORtD REPORT, Dm. 11, 1972 


AFTER VIETNAM: CHANGED ROL 
FOR U S. IN ASIA 


History's course is about to 
take some dramatic turns in a 
vast region where America's 
power and influence have been 
dominant for many years. 

Reported from 

WASHINGTON and ASIAN CAPITALS 

Changes of profound significance lie 
ahead for the U. S. in Asia. 

.For America, the end of its role in 
Vietnam-ra role now rapidly fading even 
without a formal cease-fire— means glso 
the end of more than 30 years of in- 
tense and direct military involvement 
in the Far East. 

That involvement started with World 
War IF, carried through the Korean con- 
flict. and went -on to 18 years of partici- 
pation in the affairs of Indo-China. 

Costs of those 30 years are incalcu- 
lable. Money costs alone total hundreds 
of billions of dollars. The toll of Ameri- 
cans killed In hat lie is close to 200,000. 
No price lag can be placed on the 
psychological drain, the diversion of 
U. S. efforts from other areas, the effect 
on social programs at home, the angry 
divisions and hitter disputes. 

Koy questions. Of increasing con- 
cern-now arc those questions: 

As the Vietnam war fades away, arc 
U. S. interests in Asia also to fade? 

Just what role will the U. S. play in 
a part of the world where U. S. activity 
dates back to the beginning of American 
trade with China in 178 I? 

What happens after a Vietnam .settle- 
ment is seen by many officials as a cru- 
cial test for the Nixon Doctrine, which 
in effect rules nut direct V. S. armed In- 
tervention in Asian cnnlionlationx. 

Some analysts warn that , the V. S. 
must continue to maintain a strong mlli- 
tary presence in such places as Japan, 
Taiwan and the Philippines or face toss 
of prestige and influence.— and, with 
that loss, a weakened trade position. 

Alarms are being sounded by a num- 
ber of lop military men. 

For example, Admiral John S. Mc- 
Cain, |r„ who recently retired after serv- 
ing In's. last four sears of active duty ns 
U. S, commander in chief in the Pa- 
cific, told "U. S. News & World Report" 
that he fears a steady deterioration of 
the American position in Asia— military 
and economic. 


• Political pressures, • domestic and 
foreign, will, the Admiral predicts, 
cause the U. S. to give up its bases in 
Japan, Okinawa and the Philippines. 

• Admiral McCain anticipates that the 
U. S. defense line then will he pulled 
back to Guam and other islands in the 
Western Pacific. 

Such a pull-back, he asserts, would 
have a great impact on political align- 
ments in the Far East and would be, in 
his view, a “colossal blunder.” 

• It is the veteran naval strategist’s 
contention that in the absence of a for- 
midable U. S. military presence in the 
Far East, Japan would dominate the 
scene economically and draw closer to 
Russia, which, he feels, would become 
the chief military power. 

Not so, say civilian analysts who re- 


ject any idea that the tide of history 
is sweeping the U. S. out of Asia. 

These experts say that the U. S. role 
in Asia after Vietnam can he even wider 
ranging— though less intensive— than dur- 
ing the Indo-China fighting. And they 
believe that planners in Washington are 
determined to demonstrate that the Nix- 
on Doctrine is no smoke screen for total 
withdrawal, hut a formula for maintain- 
ing an American presence across a vast 
area at an economically and politically 
acceptable cost. 

It is being emphasized that despite 
President Nixon’s summit meetings in 
Peking and Moscow and the resultant 
, new relationships with the Communist 
giants, the U. S. is not about to create 
conditions favorable for Communist 
domination of the Fat East. In Asia, 
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many analysts think that Mr. Nixon, once 
free of the Vietnam millstone, will work 
to promote a “balance of power.” 

I n Washington, as well, some top-level 
strategists are counting on a four-power 
equation involving the U. S., Japan, Rus- 
sia anfl Communist China to provide the 
balance that will prevent any one power 
from gaining dominance. 

The prime objective of American di- 
plomacy in Asia is increased stability, 
with no power vacuum developing that 
could be exploited by any nation— most 
notably, Russia. 

Problems are manifold. In Asian capi- 
tals, top officials give ibis picture, area 
by area, of what they see shaping up for 
the nations of Asia and for the U. S. in 
the wake of the Vietnam war— 

FAR PACIFIC: Don’t Go Home 

Concern about U. S. intentions is grow- 
ing. In Japan, the degree of U. S. interest 
in Asia is openly questioned. Worry 
about American military withdrawal is 
growing. A Japanese diplomat put it 
this way: 

"A U. S. military presence in Asia is 


a must, minimum insurance against 
emergencies and an irreplaceable securi- 
ty guarantee.” 

Experts feel that Red China, too, 
wants the U. S. to maintain a significant 
presence— and that the Chinese share the 
uncertainty about American plans. 

Peking, analysts say, believes that 
the U. S. as a powerful, force in Asia has 
a vital role to play as a moderating in- 
fluence on both China and Russia, to 
deter a war between the Communist 
antagonists. 

As for Nationalist China: Some Asian 
leaders foresee the U. S. eventually end- 
ing its commitment to Taiwan in return 
for diplomatic ties with Peking. 

But Asians don’t expect the U. S. to 
abandon its “two China” policy precipi- 
tously. Nor ; do they expect Communist 
China to make a hot issue of its claim to 
Taiwan at a time when Sino-American 
relations are being nurtured. 

In South Korea, President Park Chung 
Hee is making every effort to keep the 
U. S. presence in his country strong. 

Although starting moves toward reuni- 
fication with North Korea, South Korea 



still professes fears of n Communist takoj 
over and considers U. S. troops essential 
to survival. i % 

For the U. S., the Republic of the ; 
Philippines poses oecinl problems. Pres- : 
ident Ferdinand i vircos has declared 
repeatedly that he w,' its American busi- 
ness interests and U. S. military bases to 
stay in his country. Yet '.olh are endan- 
gered by rising ultranation Jism and eco- 
nomic disputes. 

INDO CHINA: More Head^ .hes 
Peace will not come easily bn bido- 
China— and, officials say, new head. \ lies 
await the U. S. 

This point is made in Saigon: TIiao 
is no guarantee that a cease-fire will i c ■. 
effective in ending guerrilla warfare 
The South Vietnamese keep asking what 
the U. S. will do if Communist guerril- 
las continue to fight. j 

Saigon— and Cambodia and Laos, as 
well— want the U. S. to he ready and , 
willing to respond quickly to any viola- j 
lion of cease-fire terms. This could ere- \ 
ate big problems. j 

Postwar-reconstruction plans already ’ 
arc causing friction. The U. S. is under j 
fire for its proposal to include 2.5 billion ' * 
dollars for North Vietnam in a 7.5-hil- j 
linn-dotlar economic-rehabilitation pro- 
gram for Jndo-Chiiln. This is being called ‘ 
a "reward for guilt.” 

The peoples of lodo-Chinn do not ex- • 
poet a cease-fire to liar further unrest. 

Many Cambodians, for example, are 
wondering if expulsion nf then former 
ruler, Prince Norodom Sihnnouk, was 
such a good thing, after all. 

Some contend that the country Is far 


P ; - ■' 

SOVIET UNION: Moving to become the dominant military 
power in Asia if U. S. pull-back creates a vacuum. 

CHINA: Nervous about the Russian threat, wants U, S. to 
stay as a moderating influence. 

! JAPAN: Worried about withdrawal of American military pres- 
ence, seen as essential to Japanese security. 

TAIWAN: Some Asians look for U. S. to end ties with National- 
ist China—but not in the immediate future. ] 

SOUTH KOREA: Still fears Communist take-over and urges 1 
that U. S. troops not be pulled out. j 

J 

PHILIPPINES: Rising nationalism and economic disputes im- i 
peril American bases and business interests. j 

I 

SOUTH VIETNAM: Demands to know what U. S. will do if < 

Communist guerrillas fight on after a cease fire. i 

•1 

• THAILAND: Edging away from close relationship with U. S., j 
seeking better contacts with Peking. ] 

; \ 

MALAYSIA: Promoting a plan for regional neutrality to be : 

guaranteed by U. S., Russia and China. j 

- AUSTRALIA: No longer puts so much stock in defense alii- i 
j ances. Trend now is toward neutralism. 

f; . f 
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worse oil now than It was tinder Siha- 
nouk. There is a feeling that with or 
without Communist assistance, Sihanouk 
may he returned to power. Such a de- 
velopment would he, as one diplomat 
said, "at least an irritant” to the United 
Stales. 

Signs are that in the aftermath of 
war, the U., S. will he confronted hy 
' many "irritants” in Indo-China. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: Doubt, Worry 

1’oslwar relations between the U. S. , 
and Thailand will present difficulties, ; 

Just how long the U. S. will he per- 
mit ted to use air bases in Thailand is 
problematical, according to observers 
on the scene. 

The Thais, edging away from "togeth- 
erness” with the U. S., are actively 
seeking closer contacts with Red China. 
Continued American use of bases in 
Thailand may depend, in large part, on 
Peking’s attitude, diplomats say. 

One reason for Bangkok’s fence mend- 
ing with Poking is that Thailand has an , 
insurgency problem which includes finer- j 

• rilla raids on bases from which U. S. 5 
warplanes fly. The Chinese Communists j 
reportedly are arming the guerrillas. The j 
Thai Government believes that the Chi- 

I nose could clamp a lid on the whole 
| matter of insurgency. 

1 Thailand's neighbor, Malaysia, is pro- 
j moling a plan that would eliminate all 
i foreign military presence from Southeast 
j Asia, with the region’s neutrality guar- 

• antcod by the U. S., Russia and Red 
I China. So far, this plan is not getting 

much support. 

Singapore’s Prime Minister, Lee Kuan 
, Yew, has urged the U. S. to bolster Thai- 
land as a buffer against Communist cx- 

• p:\nsion southward toward Malaysia and 
; Singapore. 

| Mr. Lee is openly doubtful of the 
ability of nou-Conummist governments 
to survive very long in Smith Vietnam. 
Cambodia and Laos after an hulo-China 
cease-fire. Mis view is shared hy some 
i other key officials in Southeast Asia. 

SOUTH ASIA: Many Complications 

Once a settlement is nailed down in 
' Indo-China, the U. S. is expected to put 
much more diplomatic emphasis on the 
Indian subcontinent. 

Diplomatic progress won’t lw easy, 


for, as one expert put it: 

“Washington is deeply distrusted in 
India, has little effective leverage in 
Pakistan, and suffers continued, some- 
times officially inspired anti-Americanism 
in the new nation of Bangladesh.” 

Complicating the outlook is the pros- 
pect of more competition— perhaps even 
confrontation— between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China for influence in 
South Asia. 

Some analysts say there is at least a 
50-50 chance that India and Pakistan 
will he at war with each other again in 
the 1970s. Such a conflict could bring 
active intervention by Russia on India’s 
side and China on Pakistan’s, setting 
off the kind of conflagration the U. S. 
hopes to prevent. 

Russia’s close relationship with India 
worries U. S. officials. For years, the So- 
viets have been India’s main ally, major 
arms supplier and biggest single market. 

A new economic agreement signed last 
September will involve Moscow even 
, more closely in India’s economic life. 

In terms of trade, investment, defense 
or strategic location, India has <10 great 
' immediate importance for the U. S. But 
I America does not want to see India— a 
| nation of more than 520 million people 
j —go completely under domination of the 
Soviet Union. 

One Soviet move to which the U. S. 
may be forced to respond is the small 
but regular airlift of Russian military 
supplies through India to Hanoi, by way 
of Burma and Laos. Some military ex- 
perts say that this airlift could disrupt 
an Indo-China settlement. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. must decide 
whether to give Pakistan more arms aid 
to maintain some kind of military equi- 
librium on the subcontinent. 

! As for Bangladesh, a drift toward po- 
. liticnl chaos is evident at a time when 
’ the Soviet Union is consolidating its po- 
’ sition there. Analysts say that this poses 
another problem for United Slates global 
1 strategists. I 

i INDIAN OCEAN: Showing the Flag 

1 A sharp increase in U. S. activity on 
the Indian Ocean is anticipated if the 
situation in Indo-China remains relative- 
; ly calm after a cease-fire. 

American planes, operating from the 
British-owned Diego Garcia Island and 


other places, are expected to maintain 
surveillance all the way from East Africa 
to Indonesia. 

The aerial reconnaissance will be de- 
^ signed to watch constantly Russian naval 
I vessels, trawlers and oceanographic sur- , 

‘ vey ships— all of which arc part of the 
■ rapidly expanding thrust into an ocean 
crossed by some of the world’s most vital 
sea lanes. i 

American warships, analysts predict, ‘ 
will cruise the Indian Ocean regularly ! 
as part of a psychological demonstration ! 
|t of a continuing U. S. presence. 

]| Officials say that the U. S. docs not 
want to turn the Indian Ocean into an- 
other Mediterranean, where American j 
and Soviet fleets keep shadowing each 
other. The objective is to show that the i 
U. S. will not permit a power vacuum j 
to develop in this strategic part of the 1 
world, which Russia could exploit by ! 
default. j 


AUSTRALIA: Neutralism? 

Australia no longer can he regarded 
: as an automatic ally of the U. S. in Asia. 

' Foreseen now is Australian support of 
efforts to create a neutral Southeast Asia. j 
One reason for this is the widely held [ 
conviction that the Southeast Asia Treaty ( 
Organization (SEATO) is just about dc- : 
funct and irrelevant to the era now 
dawning. j 

Australia, like other Pacific powers, j 
recognizes that a U. S. pullout from most [ 
of the Asian mainland could change the j 
whole picture. ' j 

In New Zealand, Prii .e Minister-elect . 
Norman Eric Kirk signaled his reaction j 
to the change by announcing on Novcm- j 
ber 25 that his foreign policy will in- : 
elude a phasing out of New Zealand’s 
participation in SEATO and Jnibalivcs : 
toward recognizing Red China. 


® Taken together, the problems ahead 
point to an uneasy road for the U. S. 
After three decades, the U. S. is act- 
ions to maintain its interests in Asia- 
lwt not at the cost of another Vietnam. 
IIow to do so shapes up as an enormous 
challenge over the coming months and 
years. 
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The Korean Way 


If the gliding purpose of American policy were 
to nourish democracies on the American model 
everywhere, then the United States would have no 
choice but to harshly condemn the charade refer- 
endum organized by President Park to turn South 
Korea into a dictatorship organized generally along 
the political lines of Communist North Korea. For 
there Is little doubt but that Mr. Park has done 
something quite like that in using ills already, great 
power to construct an institutional structure for his 
own continued one-man rule in Seoul. It is bound 
to bo a bitter disappointment to those Koreans who 
had hoped American political values could slowly 
take root and serve Korean needs, and to those 
Americans who still measure the success of policy 
by the extent to which allies act on the American 
model. . 

We arc regretfully prepared to concede, how- 
ever, that this is an increasingly obsolete and un- 
necessary standard by which to measure American 
policy In Asia. Americans may sincerely believe— 
and history may yet offer vindication — that for a 
generally poor country like Korea, the adoption of 
American ways offers the best political and social 
route ahead. 

But it becomes more and more evident that 
Americans can insist on such adoption only if they 
aro ready to enforce it and, as well, to guarantee 
the particular country against whatever unfortu- 
nate consequences may thereby ensue. In the caso 
of Korea, the American presence is fading and the 
United States is progressively less willing to accept 
such consequences. The Koreans. would be fooling 
and possibly hurling themselves to believe other- 
wise. The only safe conclusion left to them is to 
organize themselves as they best sco fit. It is Ko- 
reans not Americans who must live with the results. 

The fact is that the American interest now lies 
In having iii Seoul a government strong and Confi- 


dent enough to do business with North Korea in- 
creasingly without direct American patronage. This , 
is the logic both Korcns accepted a year ago when 
their respective patrons began to improve rcla- < 
lions of their own. President Park understands this. 
Whether lie has acted wisely ill consolidating his 
power—' whether Koreans now or later will decide 
that the loss of whatever civil liberties they had ; 
was necessary and worthwhile in order to got a ; 
chance at reunification with North Korea— is for ■ 
Koreans to decide. 

We would note that President Park’s recent steps ■ 
have done no visible damage on the various levels 
of diplomacy lie has been conducting with North 
Korea. Missions and journalists go back and forth , 
between Seoul and Pyongyang. A “hot line” is in 
operation. Red Cross talks, designed at the least to . 
arrange contacts and eventually visits between the 
millions of Korean families separated by the Ko- 
rean war, are continuing. Actual reunification of 
the two diverse parts of Korea seems remote hut 
the personal involvement of the top leadership, ‘ 
including the North’s Kim II Sung himself, indi- 
cates a degree of seriousness which virtually no 
one anticipated a short year ago. 

In sum, unless the United States is prepared to 
slay indefinitely on the scene, which it is not, and 
to direct and insure the political future of South 
Korea, which it is not, then Americans must tem- 
per their regret at Seoul’s reversion to single-man 
rule with the realization that Korea Is no longer 
ours to shape and mold, if it ever was. It could ho 
that the United States should never have inter- 
vened in Korea 20-odd years ago and assumed the 
powers and responsibilities which it is now trying 
gradually to let go. That is another question. To 
become progressively superfluous, without expos-, 
ing a friend and ally to exccssivo risks, Is the' 

• proper goal of American policy now. 
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Death of a Democracy 


For nil those who believe In demo-:: 
crabic government, the hews from South;; 
Korea Is discouraging. This small nation, l 
'for which more than 33,000 Americans j 
gave their lives 20 years ago, 1ms now; 
taken what appears to be a decisive turn 
away from democracy and toward dicta- 
torship. 

South Korea’s 15 million voters have 
massively approved revisions in their 
constitution that give President Park 
Chung Hce virtually unlimited powers 
for as long ns he cares to exercise them. 
There was never any doubt about the 
outcome of the referendum: The govern- 
ment had conducted a widespread and 
Intimidating campaign In favor of the 
amendments and had forbidden any de- 
bate or opposition. As it turned out.. 


94 percent of the voters followed suit. 

Under the new provisions. 
55-ycar-old President Park will be al- 
lowed an unlimited number of six-year 
terms, which effectively makes him 
president for life if he wants the Job. 
Although there are provisions for a Na- 
tional Assembly and a National Confer- 
ence for Unification composed of from 
2,000 to 5,000 members, all effective pow- 
er will be concentrated lit the President’s 
hands. According to the new constitu- 
tion, he will have authority "to take nec- 
essary emergency measures In the whole 
range of state affairs, Including Internal 
affairs, foreign affairs, national defense, 
economic, financial and judicial affairs,” 
as he secs fit. 

The Justification for this drastic 
irrant of power Is ostensibly the moves 


that are being made between North and 
South Korea toward reunification of the 
divided peninsula. It will give Park an 
authority similar to that exercised In 
North Korea by the Communist, gov- 
ernment of Kim II Sung to negotiate— 
or possibly even to fight each other— 
without the bother and fuss that demo- 
cratic government necessarily entails. 

It is also, however, a move which Is 
certain to raise very serious questions 
about the continued presence in South 
Korea of American forces which have 
remained there since the end of the Ko- 
rean war In 1953. Pressure to withdraw 
these troops has risen sharply in recent 
months. And it is unlikely that they will 
remain much longer In order to support 
a dictate rial government in Seoul. 
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for goods purchased In the orations fund a $35 million 
United States of five or six fund to which the United! 
months. Without this preferen- ct a f P >q nfflplnllv contributes' 
tial tariff they would not risk Mate 3 ■ conlrlbmcs 


i By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

j Slar*Nevi Special Cormapondent 

; PHNOll PENII, Cambodia 
j — Tho Cambodian economy 
Is running on a "more busi- 
'ncss than usual” basis de- 
spite the war, courtesy of the 
j American, taxpayer, dtp- 
! lomatic and Cambodian offi- 
i cials who are disgruntled with 
! rampant corruption and fat 
: living in this capital say. 

* "There is no belt lightening 
| here,” one diplomat said, com- 
menting on effects of the war 
i on Cambodia. The vehich} 
which, brought opulence in 
: time of war is once again the 
1 same as in the other countries 
i of. Indochina, an American ec- 
onomic aid program with the 
;same old ingredients, the set- 
ting up of a corrupt local offi- 
cial find Chinese merchant 
elite, insufficient control of 
U.S. funds, economic thinking 
, on the part of American offi- 
cials which takes no account 
J of the effects of U.S. economic 
■ aid on the recipient country’s 
society and, in the case of 
Cambodia, outright bribery of 
a foreign government. 

I Props For Imports 
j Anicricnn economic aid to 
! Cambodia is tied almost com- 
: plctoly to financing imports 
into Cambodia. This is dono 
: through two programs the 
, Commodity Import Program 
(CIP) and the Exchange Sup- 
port Fund (ESF), 
j U.S: officials in Phnom Penh 
I admit one of their aims is to 
; keep tho Cambodian volume of 
1 imports at a prewar level. Aft- 
I cr two years of war, Cnmbodi- 
! an exports rice, rubber and 
tobacco have become almost 
; non-existent ns the Communist 
vhavo seized control of large 
areas of the countryside, cut 
roads and rail communication.' 
Of course, without exports, 
Cambodia cannot pay fer im- 
ports. Therefore the United 
States, has slopped in to fi- 
nance Cambodian imports. 

« ■ Complex Plan 

American economic reason- 
ing on financing Cambodian 
imports is this: the outbreak 
of war in Cambodia brought 
a lxi tit a large Cambodian mili- 
tary budget. In order to pay 


the troops and other war ex- 
penses, the Cambodian Nation- 
al Bank printed large numbers 
of banknotes for Cambodian 
government use. This meant 
: there was a large supply of 
money in the country. As peo- 
ple had more paper money 
there was a corresponding rise 
t in prices and inflation. The 
i United States, by financing 
imports, makes goods availa- 
ble to soak up the extra money 
supply and movement of cur- 
rency generates funds for the 
Capibodian government 
through customs revenues and 
taxes. 

It all sounds very feasible 
until a close look is taken at 
the $110 million U.S. aid eco- 
nomic program and what it 
actually does. 

Some $75 million is budgeted 
in fiscal year 1973 for the CIP, 
an amount economic sources 
say Is about $25 million in ex- 
cess of Cambodia’s actual im- 
port needs. Some of the money 
.is being used to import luxury 
articles such as air condition- 
ing equipment and televisions 
sets. 

Elite Formed 

Informed sources say it is 
ridiculous that these ’luxury 
articles should be imported to 
be sold to a small group of 
people who can onlv afford 
them because of the large 
profits they make out of the 
ClP in tho first place. 

This group is a smalt elite 
group of high-ranking Cambo- 
dian officials and businessmen. 
They are getting rich because 
tho U.S. import program al- 
lows them to Import goods 
from the United States at a 
preferential rate of 130 Cam- 
bodian riels to the U.S. dollar 
compared to a current market 
rate of about 190 riels to the 
dollar. These businessmen do 
not pass on this bonus to the 
Cambodian consumer whom 
they charge at the 130-riel rate 
this profit is instead trans- 
ferred into black market U.S. 
dollars which arc slipped out 
of Cambodia to Hong Kong 
and Singapore, large-scale 
capital flight of Cambodian 
foreign exchange. 

U.S. embassy officials, 
asked about this state of af- 
fairs, explain lamely that im- 
porters have a waiting period 


funds to order U.S. goods. Be- 
cause it is U.S. money in- 
volved Congress insists Cam- 
bodian buy U.S. goods officials 
said. 

. Junior officials in the Cam- 
bodian ministries complain 
this preferential tariff system 
has ied to formation of a small 


12.5 million. ! 

U.S. economic sources hero : 
are enthusiastic about the ESF 
[because the Cambodian na- j 
tional bank fixes the doilar-ricl ; 
rate daily, forcing would-be j 
importers to bid for dollars for j 
their import needs. This pro- ; 
vents- "runs” by merchants on j 
U.S.-supplied funds, U.S. offi- 
cials say, because the bankj 


business elite while the 
ordinary Cambodian has var- can enforce a high exchange ' 
ious imported goodies dangled rate simply by refusing to sell 

m front of his eyes which he , r,. „ 

can’t afford. Desire to have , do! 1I f rs 15 lm P orters bids aro 
too low. 


Out of Sight 

This should not give U.S. of- 
ficials reason for jubiliation, 


luxury items has led to an 
Increase in already rampant 
corruption in government of- 
fices and social dissatisfac- , 
tion, sources’ said. Nor does however. What ESF docs in 
the Cambodian government >s provide the Cambodian 
benefit from customs revenues government with foreign ex- 
i or taxes. Economic sources change with which it finances 
j charge there have been irregu- local businessmen to Import 
I larities in the agency winch luxuries from countries like 
? processes importers applica- Japan. The United States has 
tions and importers have not no nieans or rights to audit 
: been paying customs dues or j us j j,ow $ 12 5 m im 0 n Is 
l '"' used by Cambodia, economic 

sources her^ say 


"Cambodia is an undiscip- 
lined society, there is no way 
of checking on these things 
here or collecting revenues 
properly," sources said. Thus 
the U.S. aim of adding to gov- 
ernment revenues is imper- 
fectly attained. 

Sources, here say the U.S. 
Cambodian import program 
would be more viable if it 
were confined to essential 
goods for the average Cambo- 
dian, cumbersome paper pro- 
cedures eliminated making . 
faster delivery times, the pref- 
erential tariff eliminated and. v 
therefore more Cambodian . 
riels soaked up U.S. financed 
imports and the whole tied to 
cleanup of corruption in var-. 
Ious Cambodian government 
departments, particularly cus-, 
toms. 

The CIP accounts for 70 per- 1 
cent of Cambodian total im- 
ports. The remainder is han- 
dled through the exchange op- 


press reports in Cambodian, j 
newspapers published Nov r 9 ! 
revealed some abuses that go j 
on. They alleged 1,000 Honda j 
motorcycles were imported , 
from Japan but no customs J 
tax was paid and that one of j 
the defendants in the case 
would be the chief of Cambodl- » 
an customs. The case was I 
postponed because the cus- ; 
toms chief failed to appear in i 
court. ...... i 
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By CTrarlotto Salkownki ■ j 

Staff correspondent of 1 BALTIMORE SUN 

7'hc Christian Science Monitor ; , December 1972 

Washington 0 

As South Vietnam continues to occupy !_ ¥ 9 .f 

center stage In the cease-fire talks here, two O § Csv 

tlnv countries of Indo-Chlna — Laos and 

Cambodia - seem to be hidden In back- _ 

T“rwlU,ou. publicity, the United f O f< 

States has been stepping up its military v 

shipments to the region to stockpile as much ’ hr A*iKOt.o n. is vu s ; 

equipment there as possible before a cease- Sim mil cvrci-rm/r.n j 

fire takes place. The buildup Is not on the Vicnlinnc, Laos — As The 

massive scale that It Is in South Vietnam, say fjvcckly Laos peA.cc talks wore 

Informed sources, but an effort Is being made • j n | 0 a second hour yesterday. 

to ensure that the politically shaky countries 0nc 0 f ;| 1C foreign diplomats 

have a chance of survival after a cease-fire. Waiting on the. airy balcony 

outside the conference room in 

Thicu’B emissary , », the Education Ministry build- 

It Is not known whether Saigon emissary; tag glanced at the bored gov- 

Npuven Phu Due and President Nixon dls- : eminent and Pathct Lao 

cussed this question In their talks this week. ! . guards slant ling side by side m 

Since Mr. Due was to meet with the front of the (loot . 

President again Thursday, as well as with f "All we arc really doing," lie 

officials at the State Department, it was remarked with, a shrug, "is 

understood that the three principal issues : wailing for the rest of the' 

under discussion were reestablishment of a . world to decide what to do 

demilitarized zone in Vietnam, the tripartite about Laos." 

organization , and President Thleu’s demand Since they began eight weeks 

that a peace agreement provide for the Ago, the negotiations between 

withdrawal of North Vietnamese troops. - the government and the Pul het 

However, according to some reports, one of , :Lao have done nothing to chal- 

the concessions made by North Vietnam In ; Icnge .that assessment, 

the recent talks In Paris was a provision that P<»' l,ie 'ast decade, although 

nftcr a cense-ftre goes Into effect In the two thousands of Lao soldiers on 

vlctnams. It would also take cH0« In Uj. “ «jg *3. Z 

and Cambodia and all fo e g p mountains of Ihcir country, the 

leave both countries., S wnr in Loos lias been o?son*| 

1 „ *. ilialiv one front In the larger 

Itobel worry in Lanibouia conflict belwecu the Untied 

Cambodia’s concern has been tlmt If the 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong withdraw 

f -7he C rcM^ officlais, is to "neutralize" Indo-Chlna seek- 

_ will take over Hanoi's supply routes and Ing the help of Thailand, Indonesia, Japan, 
camps and go on with the guerrilla war and other peripheral nations in keeping It this 
against the Phnom Penh government. .way. 

President Ixin Nol has offered amnesty to j Meanwhile, according to reports here, 
these rebel forces, which have been fighting \ other concessions granted by Hanoi In Paris 
with the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong, ij include reestablishment of a demilitarized 
hot there has been no significant response to £ buffer zone along the 17th parallel In which 
the offer 1 neither side would be permitted to carry on 

Among the "foreign troops" that would ., military operations, 
have to be pulled out are North Vietnamese j Where the sensitive troop-wlthdrawail Issue 
forces and Viet Cong, several hundred V.S, j » concerned, these reports say - that North 
military personnel, the elaborate qunsl-mill- j Vietnam has agreed to a mutual demobilize 
tarv operation of the Central Intelligence :| tlon in the South, provided Saigon releases: 



ftj- AtVNOl.n a. 1MACR j 

Sin I Slnll Vvrrt*i<*Wtrnt j 

Vicnlianc, Laos — As The 
fjvcckly Laos pcAcc talks wore 
into a second hour yesterday, 
one of the foreign diplomats 
Waiting on the. airy balcony 
outside the conference room in 
the Education Ministry build- 
ing glanced at the bored gov- 
; eminent and Pathct Lao 
. guards standing side by side in 
front of the door, 
f "All we arc really doing," he 
Remarked with a shrug, “is 
, wailing for the rest of the' 
i world to decide what to do 
about Laos.'' 

Since they began eight weeks 
Ago, the negotiations between 
the government and the Piiltiet 
: Lao have done nothing to chal- 
lenge .that assessment. 

For the last decade, aitliough 
thousands of Lao soldiers on 
both sides have fought and 
died in die remote vaheys and 
mountains of their country, the 
I war in Laos has been . csson*| 


Stales and Ninth Vietnam. j 

it appnirs almost certain! 
that Hie shape yf the piA'Cl. 
will he decided in Washington | 
And Hanoi rather than in Vien- 
tiane. 

The peace talks liave fallen 
into n pal tern ns predictable 
as it is unproductive, with both 
sides spending hours haggling 
over trivial points of proce- 
dure. 

After the ceremonial arrival 
of both sides, each delegation 
filed into the conference room, 
permitting cameramen to take 
pictures as they took their 
seats. Then the door was 
closed. 

Exactly 2M> hours later, the 
doors opened and each side 
j handed out. copies of fhn 
j speeches that had been dciiv- 
jered inside. 

Plieng Phongsakan. the chief i 
'government delegate, repeat, - 
j ed the argument he had made 
At each of the previous seven 
meetings — insisting that the 


l«ry operation of the Central Intelligence : on n the bouth provided ha gon release., 
Agencv In Taos, and the Thai forces In Laos. the thousands o Communist "political 
Whether North Vietnam would rcallv with- ! prisoners It Is holding, 
to L troops Is a moot question. Know!- One thing seems .clear .In the light of South 
edge able officials expect Hanoi to carry out a Vietnamese President 1 hieu s strong opposl- 
token pullback, and then wait for a propitious • ‘Inn to the cease-fire accord. North Vietnam 
time to continue the fight - ns It would in has reopened its positions and, while It may 

■ ' have made concessions, It is also raising new 
Vietnam. , . . n 

The administration Is said to he willing to .1 MBlwlnH1 , Mlw , hv 


live with such arrangements, i.c., to tolerate 
a certain Communist presence In these 
countries. It reasons that If South Vietnam 
now has a chance of survival - given the 
economic and military situation there — so 
do Cambodia and Laos. 

Washington's broad strategy, sav these 


i will III •*»««> \ ° 

ilialiv one front in the larger l j North Vietnamese troops who 
conflict between the Untied i support the Pathct Lao are 
!lhe real aggressors and must 
|be withdrawn as part of any 
| settlement. 

'neutralize" Indo-Chlna, seek- phetrosi Soih, the acting 
f Thailand, Indonesia, Japan, j chairman of the talks, also 
ihcral nations in keeping it this (repeating his own previous 

speeches, demanded again 
according to reports here, that: the Americans hail their 

ons granted by Hanoi in Paris bombing, disband the. "irregti- 

blishment of a demilitarized lar" combat forces that arc 

mg the 17th parallel In which paid directly by the Untied 

ould be permitted to carry on Stales and have carried the 

lions. brunt of the fighting, withdraw 

msltlvc troop-withdrawal Issue the Thai ‘‘volunteers’' who arc 
these reports say -that North also paid by the Americans, 
greed to a mutual demobilize,,, .and end the supply arms 
uth, provided Saigon release;, and equipment to the govern- 
3 of Communist "political'’ ment forces, 
voiding. Mr. Soth also (old reporters 

ems clear. In the light of South ‘hat the same procedural ques : , 
resident Thleu's strong opposl- ‘inns that have occupied the 
sc-flre accord. North Vietnam last seven meetings were dls- ; 
Its positions and, while it may etissed again. There arc two of 

icessions, It Is also raising new these— the display of the Royal 

Lao flag in the meeting room, 

Certainly the Issues now being discussed by and Ihc name of the govern.- 
President Nixon, Mr. Due, the Joint Chiefs of ment delegation. 

Staff, and the State Department officials go The Pathet Lao Hoes not re- 
well beyond the half dozen or so procedural fuse lo recognize the flag that 
disagreements which presidential adviser it accepts as the flag of the 
Henry A. Kissinger said in October still kingdom. But It does object lo 
remain to be resolved. ihc fad that government dcic- 


d strategy, snv these remain w ue resuiveu. . .n. gv, 
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gates placed - II between the 
tables without previous agree- 
ment by both sides. 

It also refuses to accept the! 
designation of the government I 
side as the delegation of the’; 
“Provisional Government of ! 
National Union'’— the name of ! 
the Communist-Neutralist-' 
Rightist coalition established 
under the Geneva accords of 
1002 . 

No longer genuine 

'Claiming that Prime Minis- 
ter Souvanna Phouma is no 
longer a genuine neutralist, the 
Pathet Ran refers to the. gov- 
ernment delegation as the “Vi- 
entiane rightist side,” calling 
its own side the "Lao patriotic 
forces." 

A new procedural point occu- 
pied an hour of yesterday’s 
meeting, Mr. Sol.lt reported, 
when the government, delega- 
tion questioned his authority to 
lead the PnthctLao delegation. 

Mr. Soth temporarily re- 
placed Gen. Phounc Sipascuth, 
the permanent chairman, who 
left Vientiane Saturday for 
North Vietnam and Sam Ncua, 
flic site of the Pathet Lao 
Government. 

Not far apart 

On paper, the positions of 
(he two sides do not seem too 
far apart. Both agree that for- 
eign intervention should end 
and that Laos should he united 
under a neutral government. 
The differences lie in the defi- 
nitions. 

For the Pathet Lao, which 
has never admitted the in- 
volvement of North Vietnam- 
ese troops, an end to foreign 
intervention means an end to 
United States bombing and 


support of government troops. 

The creation of a neutral 
government means the re- j 
placement of the existing ncu- j 
trnlist ministers— except prob- 
ably Prince Souvanna himself; 
—by persons they regard as 
“patriotic neutralists.” 

Government side 

To the government, foreign: 
intervention means North Viet- 1 
namese intervention and neu- 
trality means the Pathet Lao, 
[including Prince Souphanou- 
vong should resume the four 
Cabinet, scats they left vacant 
more than nine years ago. with 
the present neutralist and right- 1 
ist members retaining a ma-j 
jority. ; 

In fact, though neither side 
acknowledges it fully, both the! 
United, States and North Viet- j 
nam arc heavily involved in 
the war. 

By American estimates, the 
North Vietnamese have about 
(10,000 troops in Laos, although . 
only about 20.000 of them arc 
actually in combat units fight- ■ 
ing Lao troops. , 

Maintain trail 

The rest arc transportation,! 
engineering and service, troops . 
maintaining the Ho Chi Minh 1 
trail, the network of roads 
through Laos over which North ! 
Vietnam moves the bulk of its 
men and supplies to South . 
Vietnam. I 

North Vietnamese strength is 
more than double Ihe esti- 
mated .'15,000 Pathet Lao 
troops, who, the Americans be- 
lieve, arc used more as porters 
and laborers than as fighting 
soldiers. 

The American role was kept 
officially secret, though It was 


widely known, tor the first six 
years of massive American in- 
volvement in Laos. 

R was not until March, 1970, 
that President Nixon acknowl- 

Saigoit terrorist incident 

Saigon OlV-Two terrorists on 
a motorbike threw an explo- 
sive devide onto the grounds 
of the French consulate here 
iast night, injuring one staff 
employee. The employee, a 
Malaysian, is a night watch- 
man at the consulate. He. was 
treated for a superficial arm 
wound and returned to work, 
edged on the record that U.S. 
aircraft, wore bombing the trail 
and were conducting air 
strikes in support of govern- 
ment troops— bombing that 
newspaper readers had j'cad 
about for years. 

On the ground, the U.S. fur- 
nishes all the weapons, ammu- 
nition and supplies for the 
55, (inn-man Rojial Lao Army. 
The main American effort, 
however, lias been with the 
30,000 soldiers serving in irreg- 
ular units, recruited, paid, 
trained, advised,, and in a few 
cases, virtually commanded, 
by Americans working for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The United States also sup- 
ports Thai “volunteers,” who 
have been brought into Laos in 
increasing numbers to make 
up for heavy casualties among 
the mountain tribesmen who 
made up the bulk of • the 
irregular units. The number of 
Thai soldiers is classified, but 
It is • said to have reached 
about 12.000. 

Supporting Laos 

Officially, the Americans arc 


supporting Laos at the re- 
quest of the Lao government, 
which was supposed to bo neu- 
tral under the 1952 accords but 
was given the. right to seek aid 
for its self-defense. 

The North Vietnamese, while 
not admitting to the presence 
o! their troops, express Soli- 
darity with the Lao “Patriotic 
[forces figtiiing the American 
aggressors.” 

I In fact both the Americans 
and the North Vietnamese 
have fought in Laos primarily 
for their own purposes, and 
only secondarily in the inter- , 
esls of their respective clients. 

The United States has sup- 
ported Prince Souvanna in re- 
turn for ■ his consent to the 
American bombing of the Ho j 
Chi Mihh trail. North Vietnam, 
which most observers believe 
could have conquered - all of 
Laos years ago if it bad made 
a serious effort, has seemed 
concerned mainly with protect-, . 
ing its own borders and keep- 
ing Lao troops tied down far 
from the approaches to the 
trail. 

i 

, Least populous ^ 

j In Laos, the most primitive 
■ and least populous of the Indo- 
' chine.se countries, this has 
meant a war that has ebbed 
and flowed across the country, 
causing enormous suffering- 
civilian casualties arc unknown ' 
but certainly very high, and 
the government estimates one- 
fourth of the entire population 
has been uprooted— but never 
reaching any conclusion. 

For most people in Laos, Ihc 
war has been an affair of 
outsiders, and despite the 
Tuesday meetings on the 
fourth floor of Ihe Education 
Ministry, the peace will. proba- 
bly be the same. 


j 


su 
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i O 

II V KHNE 

Andrei Sakharov, the most profn- 
Incnt member nf (bp flrrl”lin«i civil 
Hf'litn movement In (ho Soviet 
Union, made a disturbing observa- 
tion in a recent' Interview with an 
American correspondent, 

For years it has been an article of 
faith in (lie West that the winding 
down of (he fold War would not 
only make the world a safer place 
hut would contribute to the growth 
of. human freedom in the Commu- 
nist countries, 

There Is no question that, In the 
wake of President. Nixon's summit 
trip to Moscow* last Mav, relations 
between the C idled States ambitus- 
sia are the friendliest since t*1 18. 

Yet. according to Sakliarov, the 
new spirit of cooperation is actually 
making tilings worse Instead of bel- 
ter for Soviet dissenters. 

Since Mr. Nixon’s summit visit, lie 
said, "(lie authorities seem more im- 
pudent because they fed that, with 
detente, they can now ignore West- 
ern public opinion, which isn't going 
to ho concerned xvilh Internal free- 
dom in Kus.siu." 


Similar observations have been at- 
tributed to .tews in the .Soviet 
Union. 

. .According to Leonard W. Schroc- 
ter, a Seattle lawyer who made a re- 
cent trip to Russia, leaders of the So- 
viet Jewish community say the Mos- 
cow summit actually produced a de- 
terioration in tiie situation of Soviet 
Jews. 

Whenever the Kremlin makes a 
serious move toward East-West de- 
tente, they told him, the automatic 
response of the party and police ap- 
paratus is to tighten Its grip cm the 
population. 

The Soviet Jews charged, In 
Schroclcr's words, that the United 
States seems "more Interested In 


[' COM NK 

selling corn Thin in protecting hu- 
man rights." 

This is an unfair distortion of U.S. 
motives. Hut it points up the painful 
moral dilemma of this country. 

In the larger sense, there is no 
question but that the easing of Cold 
War tensions is in the interest of 
both Americans and Russians. 

The Nixon initiatives have pro- 
duced a first-nhasc arms control, 
agreement that, despite its limited 
scope, marks an important step to- 
ward ending the nuclear arms race. 

Beyond that, if tile Kremlin were 
not so anxious to buy American corn 
and sell Russian natural gas, it 
might not have finally thrown its 
weight into the effort to achieve 
peace in Vietnam. The same con- 
siderations may well act as a brake 
on Soviet troublcniaking in the Mid- 
dle Hast. 

Finally, to the degree that in- 
creased trade with the Communists 
promotes greater prosperity here at 
home, it will serve the quite humane 

function of providing more jobs for 
A mm leans. 

Unfortunately, it is probably true 
that, from the Kremlin's viewpoint, 
the detente cal hr for more rather 
than loss internal repression. 

The bogeyman of capitalist encir- 
clement is, after all, one of the major 
rationalizations for totalitarian rule. 
The people cannot he allowed In 
Ihiuk lh.it, ju.-l. because Richard 
Nixon and l.conid Brezhnev are 
Hi itking vodka glasses. Western no- 
iions o| democracy have become any 
more acceptable. ' 

Unis', ns n respected Swiss com- 
mentator put It. "An active policy „r 
contact and cnopcraliim wiili tbc 
We-t, coupled with repression at 
home, do not constitute a paradox 
which needs to be ic-o!vcd. Rather, 
they arc two sides of the same min," 

The question Is, hmv much lever- 


age docs the Soviet thirst for access 
to American trade and technology 
give us in this situation? 

The record is plain that the Com- 
munists are prepared to lie humane 
when it pays. 

Thousands of ethnic Germans, for 
example, arc being allowed to leave 
the Soviet Union «is* ;i Kremlin £cs- 
lure of help to West. German Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt, whose policies 
of East-West reconciliation have 
come under fire from political op- 
ponents. 

President Nixon is under heavy 
pressure from American Jews to an- 
nounce that hr will not ask Congress 
to authorize trade concessions to the 
Bnviel Union, ns railed for in the 
new trade agreement, unless Mos- 
cow rescinds its massive exit lax on 
Jews and other Soviet citizens who I 
want to emigrate. ' j 

So blunt an approach would nl- t 
most certainly do more harm .than 
good. 

it may turn out, though, that the 
Kremlin can lie brought’ aroiind by 
quiet, nnnpublic: warnings that bv 
outraging public opinion through its 
treatment of Soviet Jews and dis- 
senters, it. Is jeopardizing emigres- ■ 
Hon a I approval of the trade conces- 
sions. 

By going on record with a threat to 
block implementation of the trade 
agreement unless the exit lax on So- 
viet Jews is abolished, 72 U.S. sena- 
tors have strengthened t lie Adminis- 
tration’s hand in this regard. Hope-' 
fully, the message will get through. 

Unfortunately, economic leverage 
Is not likely to work, even if tried in 
[he case of dissenting Soviet Intel- 
lectuals who continue to suffer in- I 
can eralion and even death In "men- I 
tai" hospitals. j 

It Is not a happy thought, but the 
grim fact may be that in the shoil ' 
run, nl least, t lie cost of detente will 
be measured in Hie further tighten- 
ing of the screws on Hie Soviet pro- • 
pie. 
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“Fit dan dizali on” 



By Stephen S. Roscnfcld 

EVEN Tf TOlJCIlt 94 eou nlri es arc now ^ensc that its situation lias not depended on 
talking at Helsinki about the political future ptesencc of foreign troops. IhO rlepur- 
of Europe, too many American ambassadors * ,lllc fnrcign (American) troops would not; 
and senators and others who should know a *- upset Helsinki in the way that it 

better are still warning busily of the grave would upset those various states (Germany, 
dancers of 'T'inlandizntlon,” ns though the l' rance > etc.) who have hocked their political 


condition were a noxious disease— accepta- 
ble perhaps when confined to one unfor- 


tunate country but essential to keep from, more Hnlandlzed ?!) 


and psychological equilibrium to the Indefi- 
nite stationing of American forces. (Who’s 


spreading across West Europe at large. Third, Finland is a Western-style parlia- 

If the term merely patronized the Finns;; U'cntary democracy, with far more real free- 
one might simply treat It as a silty slur on a , dom than is implied by those who hold It up 
friendly and respectable nation, set up a as a terrible example of what, can befall a 
Finnlsh-Amerlcnn Society to do the tca-and- country living in Moscow s shadow, and with 
sympathy work done for Britain by the king- rn , ol f, rco heedom than Is available in some 
llsh Speaking Union, and leave It at that. 001111 nes W1c1 fear being 

But "ITnlnndiznllon" Is more. It has’en-, * u'audlzcd. 
lered I he common political vocabulary as a Granted, it would be nicer not to share an 
geopolitical concept meaning that Soviet, in- dOO-niilc border with the Soviet Union, it 
fl iienee would flood and undermine WesU would also be nicer not to have ended up 
Europe if substantial numbers of American 1 fighting and losing the last war io the Soviet 
irmips were withdrawn. I Union. But. for Finland, that’s life. What’s 

In fact, "HitilnmllzaHon” reflects more the then wrong with being "Flnlandiz.ed”? It’s 
unfounded assumptions of those who profess already where most of Europe wants to be. 1 
to fear it. than the reality it purports to de- j in lids time of detente, it offers a useful, 
scribe. It Is a red herring brandished, often model of a small, precariously located coun-t 
unwillingly, by those who believe it is I ry which has found a wav to avoid the harsh- 1 
America’s destiny and Europe’s fortune lhnlj; csl burdens and risks of the cold war, to! 
"w United Slates keep a good number J srrvc ifs weitern-style political liberties! 
of divisions liu're io protect the Mironrans « , ,, . . .... , . . . 

from the wicked Russians, and from them- - !UK ' cultural tiadilions and, almost a iotlo now 
selves. The term is Urn Pavlovlan bell of lhcg nm,, "« ' : W'opean states, to face changing cir-j 
“Ailrml ids! i," that powerful ftroup of cstah- fi «*unisl ani*c % s with rHntive enuanirntiy. Is uoi 
lishmrnt figures who have supported strong ij I' inland more (o be envied than pitied oi < 
Atlantic links .-(hat Is, a large American In- jJKCorncd? - 

nuenec and presence in Hu rope-si nee ]] VOUR (i0 o» ATI, ANTICIST wit! reply, 


Granted, it would be nicer not to share an 


World War It. 


TIMS tS NOI’ THE IT, ACE to argue irmly wit li t 
whether in the last generation the Atlauli- ,!,| l much it 
eisls were proven right. II is the time In ask Hits ' s an * 11,1 
wltellier In the generation abend the same J/’*, UH , ° 
requirement'', for Amerlenn involvement ,' m ,’! n , 
pei'slst. It is precisely here that a proper tin- oiiii.mzm 

del-standing of Finland's condition should lie 0IH T , , 

, springhoard 

assayed. have been at 

Finlnml is, first, neutral, a member of nel- |,-| n btnd tm<n 
(her military hint*, It has lltua avoided t he „,,, j |r j n ,, 
heavy hud'-etary rusts, with attendant polltl- , , T , |(V 
eat and snelat disluent tons, which bine mem- ()m| v if the S 
bersldp lias cnmmonly entailed. Kinlnml will 

Second. Finland is independent, in the | s Helsinki's 

WASHINGTON POST 
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of course, that. Finland's "mutual assistance" 
treaty with the Soviet Union lias made of tt. 
not much more than n semi-satellite. But 
lids Is mi Inaccurate transcription of n politi- 
cal record ordinarily read in another (East 
European) context. The I94H treaty merely 
formalized Russia's not unreasonable Insist- 
ence thnl Finland no! again be used ns n 
springboard for German attack: tlm Finns 
have been able In live with It perfectly well. 
Finland imqiicxtionahU shares an Interest In 
not. being ;:o used. I'araiioxlenlly, Us Soviet 
treaty association underpins its neutrality: 
Only if tin- Soviet Union firmly believes that 
Finland will no! again become a springboard 
Is Helsinki's claim to neutrality of real 


Stephen S. Roscnfcld 


THE NUMBER and range and. 


so Impressive ns- to prompt ft second go al 
tlio f|ueMinn-~)vhieh is, of course, the whole 
question of the proper ami feasible -vole of 
the United States in Europe in the uncertain 
but hopeful period of "(liTente" on folding now. 

For wliat it's worth, I yield unbegrudglng- 
ly in the main point made by most of the 
critics: East week's piece was kind to a fault 
to the Finns In understating tli.* nasty pies, 
sines which Moscow lias put oi them over 
the years- and in tailing to dii'inunlsh the 
.Soviet ■cramped quality of Fid amt's "neu- 
trality" from the more rela/’d varieties 
enjoyed by Austria, Sweden am - Switzerland. 

Bui if flic critics showed thaj "Flidandt/a- 
t ion" involves more Soviet Inti | -’'‘rencp than 


class of those who took issue with a piece on a nation vui'd rh—ec (or **) IE they did 
“Finlandi/ation” in this space Inst week was not -with the exception o r tr i I ary analyst 


worth. \ 

Close students of this matter will know 
that the bulk ot the material in this article 
is derived from YFinnlsh Neutrality,” a can- 
did perceptive \ essay which the Finns’ 
United Nations ambassador, Max Jnkobson, 
Wrote in 1009. | 

He concluded it with an apt. observation 
on the Yalta conference of February, 1945. 
Roosevelt and Churchill had agreed that 
the Soviet Union should have on its borders 
"friendly” governments. Statin agreed that 
those governments should be "Independent 
and democratic.” The great, tension that de- 
veloped over the different meaning later ap- 
plied to ttiose words defined, of course, the 
cold war. 

j "In one country only have post-war devel- 
opments conformed, in n manner acceptable 
(to both sides, to the pattern envisaged at 
(Yalta,” Jnkobson • wrote. "Finland has con- 
sistently pursued a policy that lias satisfied 
It lie Soviet craving for security. Finland lias 
■also maintained her Independence and pnr- 
ilinmentary democracy In Hie sense that the 
Western powers understand these terms , . . 
Finland had hardly ever, In the quarter cen- 
tury that has passed since the Yalta confer- 
ence, even been mentioned in the disputes 
and quarrels between East and West: The 
jCuld War has passed her by." 

| Whether the conditions exist, elsewhere In 
jWest Europe fur '‘Ffnlandlzatlon” to be rc- 
garded there ns a viable alternative is cer- 
Rnlnly n fair amt necessary question. Rut let 
The word henceforth stop being used as an 
lepilliel and lei the policy II describes, for 
Finland, tie recognized ns the very snlisl ini- 
tial diplomat It* achievement If lias Bren. The 
rounlry has as much security ns the nuclear 
age permits anywhere, perhaps mure: It has 
no foreign occupation: it has excellent rela- 
tions with all of llx neighbors. Including the 
one Hint might otherwise he regarded as the 
most threatening: il has a dignified domestic 
life in accordance with Us nun choices and 
traditions: II has inlernailoiml rexpeel. II has 
long enjoyed the "post-enld-war” hem-fils 
which even now, only now, (be oilier. nation# 
of Europe are gittben d -- at Helsinki — to 
Seek. 


Edward l.utlwnk — concede that (be same 
condition could not be duplicated eKewheri? 
In 'Vest Europe. Tills is so, Luftvvyk oh 
served, basically because "there Is no direct 
border contiguity-- n crucial variable of Hup 
sian political Influence.'' Out of irrelevance, 
and out of consideration for Hie Finns — who 
lost two wars (19.19-40, 11141-44) lo the Rus- 
sians and who share an Win mile border with 
them- -this point need lie pressed no more. 

What needs to be pressed fin t her are Hie 
far move important questions of how In n 
time of super-power detente, nuclear power 
translates Into political influence in a mid- 
dle region like Europe; amt wtiai is lint 
American interest In continuing to project 
enough power into Europe jo .-pare Euro- 
peans the laigc harsh Soviet inllueiiee that 
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would flow In, many profess to fCar, If 'Ulster 
Washington substantially or sharply reduced j — - 


[ Ulster \ conspicuous over the past six months,), 

1 . “i 7” but there is no evidence that arms and 

its military presence. I RUSSIS PI TOCKetS ammunition are . coming direct from 

' THESE LARGER QUESTIONS were prcl- ; — — any source in the Soviet alliance. 

ty much ignored by moist critics of last Eri- iThc war in Ulster took an unexpected It is more likely that the Pro- 
day’s lirtide. As a group, they are the “At- 1 U|rn w j t h rocket attacks visionals either bought the weapons 

lnnticisls," believing that the Soviet intent > i )V IRA Provisionals using Soviet-made on, the international arms market in 
towards West Europe ts hoslile, that tic j j Their targets were army western Europe, or that they got them 

Soviet domination, and that the American 'installations and police stations, mainly from a Middle East source like Syria, 
interest requires now a greater effort to along the Irish border ; they killed which has been supplied with *thc 
show that the U.S. is not abandoning Europe ; onc policeman and one soldier. The RPG 7 in recent months by the Rus- 
to the wily, purposeful beds. army captured onc of the rocket sians. The Provisionals have built a 

On such questions, there can be no such ]aunc | icrs an( j hopes the Provisionals large number of contacts with Arab 

thing as exactitude or unanimity. Inquiry s ^ their hands on too many guerrilla organisations, 

the appropriate posture, yet Inquiry cnriiiot nave nui 76 =5 , . ... 

even begin If the prevailing Atlnnticlst out- of them, for it turned out to be a The crackdown in the south has 
look Is wcoptwl as the* only onc or the only brand-new RPG J, which is current made the republic a moic difhcult 
correct one or as the natural state of affairs, issue to the Soviet and other Warsaw place for the IRA to get arms or 
II, restates the obvious to say that nuclear pac t armies. .ammunition. Onc of the best things 

power is a new and difficult ingredient in j t l ast t ] ie p rov isionals have that could come out of closer Anglo-- 
worb poll Irs, and no one can really know , , 1 > . T . , .- . . . „ , 

what ex 1 ra twist It confers. It depends. Hut used the 3.5 American bazooka a 1 Irish co-operation would be an cITcc- 
Ihe Atlantieisl. noliou thal West Europe— cumbersome and sensitive launcher, tivc ending to the present trafiic in 
though more than a match for Moscow in and they have not had much success weapons. The Provisionals have never 
conventional capabilities and economic re* with it. The RPG 7 is a sophisticated been able to equip themselves with a 
sources— would crumble under Soviet nil- weapon but it can be used without a standardised weaponry ; they have had 
eleiu- political pressure, ought to be recog- j ^ trainin „ It wc ighs about 10 lb to lake what they could get from 

■s,. 1 trss&w - •- T l*. » «■* ^ ». m* 

my event . r.UenWe toe II, c steins tine. Krill* from the shoulder at about JOO annoys he security forces particularly 
A reasonable num would want to grant Ini yards, the Provisionals seem to have is that liberal Sweden has done least 

turn that, likewise, the "best case” Is possi-c scored seven good hits out of the 11 to check sales by private arms manu- 

ble but improvable, and involves unccr-d attac k s t | ie y rnade on Tuesday and faclurcrs and that country is a major 

talnly. That is grounds chough for moving^ j Wednesday. Attempts had been made supplier of ammunition to the Pro- 

carefuily but; not grounds for standulg’ still. 1 t / . J. „ visinmU \ 


j 1UU ill 1 ' — / 

! t urn this week with rocket attacks visionals either bought the weapons 

1 bv IRA Provisionals using Soviet-made on, the international arms market in 

. ’ ...i • . . T? __ U.u.. <t-ir,.,. 


thing as exactitude, or unanimity. Inquiry Is 
the appropriate posture, yet Inquiry cnriiiot 
even begin If the prevailing Atlnnticlst out- 
look Is accepted ns the only one or the only 
correct one or as the natural state of affairs. 

II, restates (he obvious to say that nuclear 
power is a new and difficult Ingredient In 
world publics, and no onc can really know 
what extra twist It confers. It depends, but 
(lie Atlantieisl noliou thal West Europe — 
though mure than a match for Moscow in 
conventional capabilities and economic re- 
sources — would crumble under Soviet nil-* 
clear political pressure, ought to be recog- 
nized for what it is: a statement of the- 
"wor.st rase” — possible but improvable, ini 
any event a rationale for the status quo. 

A reasonable man would want to grant in) 


j to scratch out the manufacturing visionals. 
THE IDEA that only American troops In, j SO urcc on the rocket launcher the army r 
Europe make _ the American nuclear gi.aran-, j K 1C ky enough to capture, but 

lee errrlmlc Is another key — though conjcO- f . . 

I ural — element In the conventional wisdom. ‘Russian lettering on 1 c . ty 
(ilvrn the continuing pressures on Mr. Nixon land the label tag on the nose cone 
!o reduce troops, however, it is hard to sec i gave away its origin, 
why the AMnnticLsts keep on emphasizing < j The army docs not know just how 
this element. Would not tlidr own cause he , t | ic roc j ;ct j aunc hcrs reached Ulster. 
he"er served by taking a more relaxed Comniunist activities on both sides of 

view? Or is it Unit the specter id a Soviet pt*-. . • t i > i i . ; 

litical takeover Is used or needed hy Atlanta the Irish - border have become moic 
eisls |n justify maintaining the overblown- ’ CHRISTIAN SCIEf 

American presence (11 10,000 troops, costing 2 December ]/ 

$14 billion a year) Into the second goner*- ... 

Skeptics should note how clastic th* Mf "1 || jj |H 

American definition of its ‘‘interests” in Em* f f JuLflL JL* 

rope could become under the pressure of 
changing circumstances. When Russia ra* 

ties rockets, that interest Is perceived wi* /* 

wav: when American unemployment stay* ’B'Ts *n* tKT -frj 

sticky. In another. 1 OtOiV If 

Europe, nervous and nmislnmed to bavin*. tr J ' 7 

Washlngloii’s dominance spare it the cai*j- -®- 

of molding its own deeper pollUeal/milita''.' 

cooperation, siglis In relief each time M. «r y# 

Nixon vows not to reduce troops' 'imitate* W" 

ally. But he raised tariffs and devalued th* W l§'" ,i 1,. 

dollar unilaterally. He made a nuclear deal T |j 

arching over Europe unilaterally In SALT 1 ‘ 

nnd, all the lime “consult i nig” with the Ai- i j T' 

lies, lie’ll unilaterally make another deal in- I /j|| I'XlSl 

volving Europe-based planes and ships ill 

HALT II. A President eager to right what he j •.! . 

regards as an economic Imbalance with Eu-, - M If fllU 

rope cannot, avoid asking whether— or how, 

and when— to throw troops into the senle. •• ByJosep 

In sum, Europeans and Americans who What price will W 

claim that West Europe could he reduced to pay for the cmergir 

(‘’inland's station misstate the likelitumd of United States and Hu: 

that particular eventuality and distract at- 

tent ion from the larger political and eeo- The quOitlon becor 

nomlc context In which American policy will In the wak ( of the Wet 

most likelv be mode over the next four i , 

vent . s . . , , Russia : s about 


The army docs rot know just how 
the rocket launchers reached Ulster. 

Comniunist activities on both sides of 
the Irish border have become more 
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An East-West package 
with many wrappings ■ 

By Joseph C. Baruch 

What price will Western Europe have to 
pay for the emerging detente between the 
United States and Russia? 

The que-tlon becomes Increasingly urgent 
In the wak ; of the West German elections. 
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Russia ; s about to obtain from those 
electionsi . imethlng. It Mt&reaUy lvanted for 
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nany years - the formal recognition by the 
West of the Communist regimes In Eastern 
Europe, especially the East German regime. 

Is there to be fair, and safe, compensation 

0 Western Europe for the enormous advan- 

.age to Russia of the legitimization of Its 
mpcrlal position In central and eastern 
Europe? Or has Russia already paid off — by 
icing more helpful about settlements In! 
Vietnam and the M.ldnast? | 

I 

There is no longer any doubt about the 
cgltlmlzatlon process. The size of Chancellor 
Brandt's election victory In West Germany 
ncans that the new treaties between East 
and West Germany will be signed this month 
and ratified as soon as possible thereafter, 
probably In January. 

■iovorniftii slate 

East Germany will become a recognized 
sovereign and Independent state. It will soon 
be seated as a member of the United Nations. 
The long-cherished idea of German reunifica- 
tion Is being renounced by all the Western 
powers as well as by West Germany. 

In many ways this was desirable, 'and 
>robab!y It was Inevitable. There is a hope, 

1 hough not yet formal assurance, that the 
Berman people will see more of each other 
under the new arrangement than they did 
under the old. The East German Government 
will, so the theory goes, lose Its Insecurity 

WASHINGTON POST 
2 December 1972 


complex and be more willing to permit the This, of course, leads into the question of 
movement of people and goods through its ; how much Russia realiy does need an 
barbed-wire frontiers. Injection of Western technical skills and 

And the willingness of the West to accept , Western capital Investment to stimulate 
this legitimization of the Communist regimes; Russia’s lagging economy. The detente is 
in the East Is one reason why the Russians- generating new impulses within the Commu- 
have been willing to allow matters in Viet 1 ; nlst countries. The less the perceived danger 
nam to move toward a settlement. An end to' of war, the more the popular demand for an 
the American involvement in Vietnam and; end to tensions and some enjoyment of 
possibly also some Russian help In a settle-’ consumer goods. 

ment in the Middle East represent an The Eastern European dependencies of 
American gain from the general detente that Russia are all giving more heed to the 
touches all relationashlps throughout the demand for consumer goods. Can Russia hold 
whole world. ;out for long and be the only Communist 

r , ' country sti.l practicing austerity? Perhaps 

Luropean outlook Western Europe’s security depends heavily 

In the short run, Washington gets a good on what Russia will be willing to do in return 
deal if, In return for recognition of East for Western technical skills and capital. 
Germany, It gets out of Vietnam with some The bargaining ahead will be complex. The 
residual dignity and also with an end to the West has ample bargaining resources, If It 
danger of serious trouble In the Middle East, only uses them wisely. But there Is implicit In 

the situation a danger of giving Moscow more 
But In the long run what happens in than would be fair, or safe. The danger really 
Europe? Will Washington, in Its eagerness Is in lack of coordination between Washington 
for an end to the Vietnam and Middle East and the West European capitals, 
affairs and for Mr. Nixon’s "generation of if the peace plans of the old friends and 
peace" allow a European settlement of allies are properly coordinated the resulting 
dangerous longer term advantage to Russia? deal should be a fair one, as safe for the West 
There is little doubt about what the Rus- as for Russia. But Is there anything like 
sians want. They want security for their enough coordination right now between 
imperial system in Eastern Europe. But are Washington and the capitals of Western 
they willing to give equal security to Western Europe? 

Europe? They certainly will never offer 
equal security to others out of generosity. The 
Russian bear does not behave that way. 


A Submarine Thriller in a Nor ivegian Fjord ■ 


, From the Maddox and Turner Joy off North 
Vietnam in 1904, to the Liberty off Sinai in 1967 
and the Pueblo off North Korea in 1968, Americans 
have had ample evidence of their own navy’s prac- 
tice of electronic intelligence missions at sea. So- 
viet ships involved in such work have had the 
good fortune so far not to become the center of 
like international incidents but this docs not at 
^all mean they do not engage in similar practices. 
On the contrary, a Soviet sub whose make and 
movements indicated a clear intelligence mission 
was spied by a Norwegian fisherman on Nov. 12 
about 60 miles up a fjord in Norwegian territorial 
waters. Playing mouse to a somewhat diffident 
Norwegian navy's cat, the skipper countered efforts 
to make him “pop" or surface and made it to in- 
ternational waters after 13 days, Whether he'll end 
up with the Hero of the Soviet Union medal or 
duty as a recruiter in Kolymskaya in deepest Siberia 
would be interesting to know. 

In Norway and elsewhere (here has 'been more or 
less of a flap over the Submarine's seemingly 
startling and daring feat, although the number 
of subs that have conducted such missions, and 
have been sunk or bruised on. them, is probably 
larger than most of us can imagine. In the incident 
in the Sognefjord, some have seen a calculated 
effort by Soviet hardliners to unsettle the con- 
ference on European security and cooperation now 
being planned nt Helsinki. Others have been re- 


minded of the I960 sequence in which a provocative 
and ultimately disastrous U-2 flight was scheduled 
over Russia by official? unmindful of the possible 
impact It might have on 1 the then-impending sum- 
mit. Still others will no doubt point to the new. 
incident as evidence of continued Soviet nival 
growth, or of hostile Soviet policy, or of something 
ominous to which the United States ought to re- 
spond. 

Wc do not so much dismiss such political specu- 
lation as point out that the incident falls within 
familiar if grim patterns of intelligence routine. 
The thriller aspect of the sub's maneuvers in the 
Sognefjord has plenty of published and unpub- 
lished precedent. The Sovlet-Amerlcan summit 
agreement intended to halt "chickcn”-type incidents 
at sea, by the way, referred only to those subma- 
rines self-acknowledged as being on “exercise." 
"Operations” were not covered. In any event, 
neither side has abandoned collecting intelligence. 
The ABM agreement even specifically sanctions 
certain national intelligence procedures conducted 
over the other side’s territory. 

Experience has shown that irresponsibility and 
bad luck can plague naval intelligence missions, 
as they can plague, all other human activities. But 
a good case can be made that, precisely because 
submarines— if exposed — can slip alvay into the 
depths, they are much belter suited 'than surface 
ships like the Pueblo or Liberty to' the kind of 
intelligence missions that great powers perform. 
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By Elmer Berger 


The existing moratorium on U.S. diplo- 
matic Initiatives In the Middle East must end 
now that the elections are over. Otherwise the 
vacuum will be filled with a continuation of 
•'terrorism," "preemptive" raids by an Is- 
raeli military establishment armed with 
sophisticated American weaponry and an 
accelerated decline of American Interests, 
influence, and honor throughout the Arab 
world. 

For an American policy to succeed where 
previous efforts have /ailed, It will be 
necessary to reinforce initiatives with cred- 
ibility which is now lacking. That is to say 
there will have to be public opinion support 
for any future diplomatic moves. Too often in 
the past some plan has been scuttled by a 
managed groundswell of "grass-roots” oppo- 
sition from one party to the conflict. 

Presently, the fundamentals of the conflict 
between Zionism and Indigenous Palestinian 
nationalism are obscured by rhetoric and 
cliches: 

1. "Terrorism" in the Palestine problem 
did not originate at Munich, or in the 
Jordanian desert in 1970 or with the fedayeen 
In 1997. Monahem Bogin’s book, "The Re- 
volt," should be required reading for Amer- 
ica’s decisionmakers at ail levels. It details 
the planned campaigns of, Zionist terror, in 
late 1047 and 1948, six months before the 
scheduled termination of the Palestine man- 
date. Zionist guerrilla attacks on Jaffa, 
Haifa, and Deir Yassin, among others, 
started the flight of the refugees. Mr. Begin 
was one of the chief architects of the 
campaign deliberately designed to modify by 
force the partition recommendation In order 
to bring it more Into line, geopolitically, with ' 
historic. Zionist aspirations. He now sits in the 
Israeli Knesset as the recognized leader of 
the opposition. 

2. The Israeli demand for the Arabs to sit 
across the table and "negotiate" with the 
Israelis needs to bo appraised against the 
historical facts. There has been no lack of 
"negotiations” in the Palestine conflict. 
"Understandings" were reached as long ago 
as the post-World War I era, beginning with 
the agreement between Chaim Wclzmann 
and the first Faisal. The most significant 
negotiations perhaps, came In May of 1949, 
under the patient statesmanship of Ralph 
Bundle. At I^usannc, in separate but Identi- 
cal protocols, the Arabs and Israelis agreed 


to the fundamentals of the 1947 partition 
proposals, Including maps. The fighting of 
1947-’48 had created the refugee problem and 
resulted In the de facto division of Jerusalem. 
Israel agreed to the "Lausanne Protocols" as 
a necessary, prior step to Its admission to the 
United Nations. The admitting resolution 
specifically recalled the 1947 partition recom- 
mendation and a General Assembly resolu- 
tion of Dec. 11, 1948, requiring Israel, among 
other things, to offer the refugees a free 
choice between repatriation and com- 
, perisatlon, as well as an International regime 
for Jerusalem. Israel agreed to pursue "no 
policies on any question which were Incon- 
sistent with the resolutions of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council." These- 
"negotiated" agreements are now openly 
flouted by Israel and the defiance Is, at least 
tacitly, supported by American policy. 

There has already been an abundance of 
'the "negotiations” which the Israelis and Mr. 
Nixon continue to advocate. What is lacking , 
is the will to enforce, by all available means, 
the agreements already negotiated. 

3. The most crucial element In the Pales- 
tine problem is the Zionist nature of Israel as 
"the sovereign stale of the Jewish people." It 
is not the sovereign state for all with 
recognized, legitimate residence rights to the 
territory occupied by Israel, either before or 
since, June, 1987. The Indispensable quali- 
fication for membership In “the slate of the 
Jewish people" - and therefore for full 
equality of citizenship - Is profession of 
Judaism. By definition, such a state cannot 
give equality to non-Jewlsh nationals, whose 
rights arc recognized In every International 
agreement ever negotiated about Palestine. 

That Is the core o( the problem, more than 
territory or "security" or any of the other 
conditions which the American public has 
been led to believe are obstacles to settle- 
ment. Until the Zionist state eliminates - or 
Is made to eliminate - this basic nationality 
commitment which gives the Jewish people 
priority over others, and until American 
politicians cease justifying their uncritical 
support for Israeli policies by hailing the 
state as the "only democracy In the Middle 
East," there will be no peace and no end of 
terrorism. 

Mr. Berger is president of American 

Jewish Alternatives to Zionism, Inc. 
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BAGHDAD, Iraq /Reuter) 
Iraq Is to hold its first film 
festival In March — a “progres- 
sive" function devoted to the 
liberation of Palestine and 
world freedom. 

More than 200 Arab and for- 
eign film and television per- 
sonalities will be Invited, In- 
cluding American film actress 
•lane Fonda, acclaimed here 
for her opposition to U.S. in- 
tervention In Vietnam. 

The festival’s symbol will be 
an olive branch and its slogan: 
"The liberation of Palestine Is 
a pillar of world peace." 

The festival organizers — the 
state-run organization of 
radio, television and cinema — 
expect to screen more than 80 
films dealing with various lib- 
eration causes In the world, 
notably the Palestine question. 


WASHINGTON STAR 
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Tbe opening of the festival 
March 10 has been chosen to 
coincide with the fifth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Kara- 
mob, in which Jordanian 
troops and Palestinian com- 
mandos Joined forces to beat 
off an Israeli attack In the Jor- 
dan Valley. 

The festival was Inspired by 
a declaration Issued by dele- 
gales to the IOC!) film festival 
In Leipzig, East Germany, that 
stressed the need to "project” 
tbe Palestine case through mo- 
tion pictures and television 
films. 

The declaration also Under- 
lined the role of armed strug- 


glo in achieving liberation and 
I backed the recovery of Arab 
territory occupied by Israel. 

The Union of Aral) Broad- 
casting Stations, the Arab 
League and the Palestine Lib- 
eration are to cooperate with 
the Iraqi authorities In organ- 
izing the Baghdad festival. 

The organizers of other In- 
ternational film festivals will 
be Invited to attend, ns well ns 
"progressive elements" from 
film and television Industries 
around the world. 

Snlatn AI - S u 1 1 a n, festival 
secretary- general and bend of 
I the Iraqi cinema organization, 
announced reccnllv that the 
prize for the ton film would be 
a golden olive branch. 

Silver branches will he 
awarded to seven runners-up 
ami there will bo 14 cash 
prizes ranging from 100 to ISO 
dinars ($288 to $303). 

The Jury will be made up Of 
writers, artists and Journalists 
from Iraq and “friendly” coun- 
tries, Sultan said. 


Several theaters in Baghdad 
will be reserved for showing 
motion pictures and television 
films entered in tbe fesUval so 
that a large number of people 
will be able to see them. 

The Iraqi authorities are 
hoping that the festival will 
not only help the cause of Pal- 
estine. but also give a boost to 
this country’s own growing 
film Industry, established in 
the Into 1040s. 



placing 

By IDO DISSKNCIUK 

WptM W Jo Tho .SlJir-cNi’wjt 

TKL AVIV — Israel’s ambas- 
sador lo tbe United .Stales, 
Yilzbalt Ualiin, last night justi- 
fied his intervention in the 
American presidential cam- 
paign on behalf of President 
Nixon. 

Rabin slopped short of call- 
ing if inlerferenee. Rut his ex- 
planation, broadcast over Isra- 
el’s sf nl.e-ronl rolled television, 
left the impression lie was not 
only satisfied with the election 
results, bill: was trying lo col- 
lect. Isrcar'I’s political pradtl- 
tude for ills slnml. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
6 Decombcr 72 

ARMY IN TURKEY 
I FIRM CONTROL 

Rims tho Government From 
Behind the Scenes 


Speaking 


Molted, the equivalent of the j ] ’-I u t,h( i P) ,sltions Washington secs the position 
American Meet the Press, Ra- ! Jj}® 'J 3: y ?an- 0 f 0nc of the opposition parties 


.. ,i|j — Lit,,. w its ui uiu opposition parties 

bin said one of the candidates ni i 3S ,nt as most suitable lo her inter- 

(lic did not call names but he wo .'! , . d ests, he replied that he did not 

rcfci-ring to , ] ou his duties if he had speak in Washington in such 
-• D0t (Ione so * Hc saifl •« blatant terms. He denied rc- 


was 

8 


obviously . _ „ 

lien. George McGovern) raised pvLn^'Lf 0 ' 1!< j saicl ] 1c would blatant terms. He denied rc- 
a flag calling America to come „ any nrnbasS£, dor to do ferring to parties or, candl- 

baek home. This position. Ra-, * dates, saying he only staled 

bin said, could hurt the inter- 1 , rn ,,, , -7,.^ tt !, * s reaction Israel’s interests in operative 

cst of Israel, because the iat - 1 , UI ; , e U.S. nmbnssa- (enns and left the Americans 

ter expects Washington to!,',., ; • cl were to suggest to draw thclr conclusions (as 

back her on flic diplomatic r „ ‘To u C | s ( c £ u ? lo which candidate was pref- 

and political fronts of the Mid- ue next October — that enable to Isrnci). 

east conflict by standing up to . 

11 to Soviets. 

Ratlin said lie fell It was his 
duly to explain to Americans 
what were the interests of Is- 
rael and how they might lie 


Fly JUAN do ONIS 

1 fo Hi* N>w YntJt TfmM 

ANKARA, Turkov, Dec. 2 
"By the Constitution, elected 
civilians are supposed to run 
the country, but if you look at 
'! utkislt affairs in practical 
terms "the newspaper edi- 

tor's voice trailed off. 

What he meant, as everyone 
to Tu* key Knows, is that Ihe 
•><w e\ rcis.-s a role in this 


nation of .35 million (hat 
amounts lo gen eminent behind 
th(' si cues, nmi beeomes open 
intervention in moments of 
parliamentary crisis. 

It is not only that 1! prov 
inres — including those in which 
Istanbul. Izmir and other major 
cities are situated— have been 
under martial Inw since April, 
P'71, hud that 3,300 people 
have been brought before mili- 
tary courts since then. 
Universities Under Military 
It. Is also that all tbe big 
universities here and in Istan- 
bul are under military control, 
with soldiers at the'dnors of 
buildings and piainclothcsmen: 
mingling in classes and in stu- 
dent meeting places. Ail student! 
ore uiizations were banned last! 
w'ek. j 

This (s the military’s answer! 
lo what is known in Turkey as 
"the anarchy," a wave ofvjo-! 


b -y 'eft-wing extremists, 
that included kidnappings and! 
hank robberies In the name of i 
Marxist revolution. 

Three of those arrested have 
been sentenced to death am! 

I executed. Several others race 
prosecution for capital crimes 
They arc among 1.047 persons 
who are awaiting trial, includ- 
ing left-wing journalists, profes- 
sors and students. 

In contrast with Greece 
where tho military has been in 
direct control since Iflc>7, the 
armed forces or this country 
exercase their influence on the 
political parties from the wings. 

‘Controlled Democracy’ 

Tills "controlled democracy” 

began in March, 1071, when the 
army demanded (lie resignation 
M .Suleyman Demircl, the lend- 
or of the largo Justice party— 
which is rightist— as Premier 
and the instailali m of a week 
Premier, Peril IVNlen. as head 
of a coaiitioi . Government 
above parties.’ ' | 

lliis was ncouipnnirdbvthr 
proclaiming of Marti d law to! 
deal with left- v ig extremism,! 


and a call for the adoption bv 
Parliament 0 f reform legisla 
(inn — including a Inmi-reform 
act, a law regulating foreign in. 
Vestment in mineral resources 
and new "special courts” to 
deal with subversion. 

After 20 months, during 
whirh the diiO-member Partin! 
ment dragged its feci on the 
proposed reforms, (lie top of- 
ficers of the armed forces de- 
manded action, with an implied 
threat, to the parliamentary 
elections scheduled for next Oc- 
tober hanging over the political 
scene. 

Party Lenders React 

Last week, the party leaders, 
Including Mr. Demlrel and Bn- 
lent Eccvit, leader of the Re- 
publican People’s party, the 
left-of-Ccnter Opposition, hast- 
ily drew up a work schedule 1 
for the Parliament, that will 
bring all the reform bills out of 
committee by Man-b. 

Ibis does uni. mean that 
there is ftgreenmnl on all (h« 
reform measures, but a eon- 
sorva’ive majority se-m* ready 
to vote the legislation to as- 


60 
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sure (he holding of next year's ■ 
elections. 

Political observers believe 
that Mr. Dctmircl, who was 
forced to resign. is likely to . 
emerge from the parliamentary 
elections with a mandate to 
form another government. 

Scries of Defections 

The Republican People’s par- 
ty has suffered a scries of de- 
fections, including the resigna- 
tion of Gen. Ismct Inonu, the 
88-ycar-old elder statesman of 
Turkish politics, with only the 
left wing of the party following 
Mr. Eccvit. 

Tire apparent strength of the 
Justice party and of Mr. Domi- 
rel is hosed on public unrest , 
over a large, rise In living costs 
during the months since Mr. 
Demiiel was ousted, with In- 
flation pushing up prices about 
20 per cent in the last year. 

r With left-wing terrorism un- 
der control, and with the pros- ' 
pect. of Parliament acting on 
the reform measures, the mili- 
tary preference for staying in . 
the background is considered I 
likely to keep the parliamentary j 
system going, even with a vie* j 
tory by Mr. Demirol. I 
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WASHINGTON POST visit Egypt and Israel nex 

7 December 1972 

Ro aland Evans and Robert Novak 

. . » AsmI an Interview Wit 


s eye 


fty John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Itelrut, Lebanon 

The U.S. role as a possible peacemaker In 
the Middle East Is becoming a focus of 
attention In the Arab world. 

Washington is "likely to undertake a new 
American peace initiative in the Middle East 
during the coming year," according to Sen J 
W. Fulbright (D) of Arkansas, chairman of 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who has been visiting Saudi Arabia. 

The Saudi news agency in Riyadh also 
quoted Senator Fulbright as praising the 
wise policies" of King Faisal and as hoping 
for Improvement In overall Arab-American 
relations to match the good relations between 
the United States and Saudi Arabia. 

The Arab-Israeli question, he is said to 
have added, "is presently the only obstacle to 
such Improvement.” 

Washington has shown strong interest in 
suggestions recently made by Saudi Oil 
Minister Zaki al-Yamani that the U.S. admit 
Saudi oil free of customs and quota restric- 
tions, In return for an assured supply of crude 
oil nnd Saudi investment In the U S oil 
industry. ' ’ 

Development praised 
Saudi Arabia’s economic development, 
said Senator Fulbright, had very much 
Impressed him. tt was made possible by 
"careful planning, in an exemplary atmo- 
sphere of stability and perseverance.” 

An Arab political writer, Clovis Maksoud, 
reports from Washington tn the Beirut news- 
paper Al-Nahar Nov. 28 that President Nixon 
plans to visit Cairo next spring or In late 1973 j 
as part of a U.S. peace Initiative. , 1 

(The Associated Press reports from Camp 
David, Md., that a White House spokesman 
has said the report that President Nixon will 
visit Egypt nnd Israel next spring has "no 


substance." Mr. Nixon's press secretary, 
Ronnld L. Ziegler, commenting on the Al- 
Nahar report, said: "The President has no- 
, plans at this time to visit the Middle East.") 
i Mr. Maksoud asserted that "sources close 1 
J to the White House" assured him Mr. Nixon 
wanted to make the trip because his visits to 
Moscow and Peking this year proved so 
fruitful. A Mideast trip would stress Mr. 
Nixon’s desire "to go down in history as the 
maker of peace in the Middle East," Mr 
Maksoud added. 

Any Nixon visit to the Middle East would 
I follow the projected trip to Washington next 
April by Soviet Communist Party First 
Secretary Leonid I. Brezhnev, Al-Nahar said. 

Shift in course doubted ? 

Mr. Maksoud said he had learned that 
Senator Fulbright is pessimistic about chan- 
, ces for a shift In U.S. Mideastern policy 

' to yard more sympathy for the Arabs. But he 
added Mr. Fulbright believes the U.S.-Soviet 
detente could remove some of the substance 
from the Israeli claim that Israel is the only ’ 
effective force standing against Soviet in- 
fluence In the Mideast and Africa. 

Mr. Maksoud also reported considerable 
congressional attention to the growing u S 
need for oil from Arab states. Assistant 
Secretary of State Joseph J. Sisco, adds Mr 
Maksoud, has recently been saying that the 
microbe" of the Middle East confllr u st 
be separated from U.S.-Arab economic , 
trade relations. The first sign of this A,- 

proposal WrU - ™ VaLnrs^ 

thcu r u M S kS r, “I* 0 lep ° rls from Washington 
mat u.S. Secretary of Slate William P 

Rogers, Identified In the Middle East with the 
unsuccessful Arab-Israeli peace plan IcarlnJ 
[ ‘T*; hM ,lskcd President Nixon to allow 

sifiiar h " <* — «.«. 


CAlRO-.fi, :v„ll„n Vest- ™llj Kn.M mar rtryptlv „„ 
■ move Iris rounlr.v out of (he of 

dent Anwar Sadat hopes for somnolent, twilight phase odd 
"pond, new relations” he- which started with the Suez H 
.tween Cairo and Moscow, so ('mini cease-fire In August whe 
badly fractured Inst July, 1970. The ehnniih could shat- tho 
hut he believes Moscow’s ter Um rense-fire by next coir 
commitment lo detente with spring, In li 

Wivshlnidon overwhelms ov- n was clear, Sadat told us u 
ery other aspect of Kremlin In a parlor of his modest Ilm 1 
policy. presidential residence fac- flat 

tn short, although he (ng the Nile, that the first the 
cloaked his words In an ex- Rrozhitrv-Nixoh summit Mm 
elusive Interview with us reached no consensus on the Nix 
here tn diplomatic niceties, Aliddle East of 

Sadat nnd Egypt have no ns- rail 

-stirance how much muscle SOVIET RELUCTANCE 
party Chairman Leonid to pressure Mr. Nixon then }, rr 
Brezhnev will use lo ch.wi- « n n the question of Israel's jjy 
pion Egypt’s case when be continued occupation of the K |' IT1 
meets with President Nl.xon Egyptian Sinai Peninsula w pj 
next spring. was perhaps utr .voidable, w | s 


committed lo the vedrrtlon 
of Mr. Nixon (nod so, ho 
added, was he). 

lienee, the Middle East, 
where the Americans nnd 
the Russians champion 
competing clients, remained 
In limbo. 

Iiut Sadat will not, slay in 
llmbn forever. The Egyp- 
tians watched with anxiety 
tho red carpet treatment 
Moscow gave President 
Nixon right after the mining 
of Haiphong Harbor. Such 
callow Soviet disregard of 
its ally tn Hanot, it is felt 
here, suggests the probabil- 
ity that Moscow will play 
similar lends off politics 
with Its ally in Egypt. Like- 
wise, Moscow’s hail on long- 

fOT 1 T'CKfi^RDP7 , 7iO()43l2F 

clearly si ows Soviet, fear 


that offensive Pj/ypUhni 
power might bring on a 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. confrontation. 

Avoiding specific allusion, 
lo this In our talk, the unos-j 
suming, mild-mannered Sa- i 
dnt repeatedly stressed his 
conviction that, in today’s 
post summit world, Moscow) 
Is inextricably lied to Wnsh-i 
Jngton. So long ns Um pres- 
ent Kremlin leadership sur-4 
vtves, it will not permit pe* 
tiphcrol crises such ns Viet* 
ham nnd the Middle East to 
threaten that Uc despite the 
vast Soviet Investment in 
the Arab world. 

NONE OF THIS, however, 
explains the apparent irra* 

in the midst >f Mr. Nixon's 
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elect-inn campaign. f-i • f ' n t 
gave ii i s (rump card t»v f ho 
t/.S. inviting Soviet. lerlin!- 
ciaim out of Egypt nr, the 
White House has demanded 
since 1970 — when Mr. Nixon 
could not respond In Sndnt’s 
favor beenttse of his cam- 
paign courtship of tho Jew- 
ish vote. 

Sndnt’s long explanation 
to us boiled down to one 
essential: the expulsion of 
tlio "Russians "had a history 
before It.” In Soviet arro- 
gance and repented Soviet 
failures to deliver promised 
weapons. In short, tho Kgyp- 
Unn army was on the edge 
of rebellion as tho Russian 
military played lord and 
master on sueh sovereign 
mailers ns security, control, 
of military bases and han- 
dling of equipment. 

Rut ha vim; played his 
trump card, fjadat has yet to 
demonstrate any political 
Kaln from if. fn terms of new 1 
American pressures on Is- 
rael. That fact, now heavily 
reinforces the skepticism In 
many high quarters here 
over the late president 
Clntnal Abdel Nasser’s deci- 
sion to accept the August 
1970 cease-fire. 


TOR ONE I’.VAMPGE, 
f, ,!•>.>! r fmeign m<nh*f>r 
Mahmoud Rind, now head of 
the Arab League, privately 
but explicit y warned that 
the cease-fire would hoomer- 
nng against Egypt, Once the 
Suez Canal hot war ended, 
the U.S. would diddle Egypt. 
Iliad commands new respect 
here today. 

But as Nasser played that 
trump card, Sadat has how 
played his and both Moscow 
and Washington are did- 
dling Egypt. In a desperate 
effort to end the diddling, 
Egypt may now risk thou- 
sands of casualties by a re- 
newal of hot war against 
prohibitively superior Is- 
rael. 

As Sadat told us: "It is 
better to die with one’s head 
In tho sky than live shiver- 
ing on the ground.” That 
may bo only epigrammatic 
rhetoric, typically Arab, but 
Its implied threat requires 
serious scrutiny In h subse- 
quent column. 
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Despite various rumors floating 
around of a major new American init ia- 
tive for a settlement of tlio Middle East 
conflict., the time for such a move would 
seem to be singularly out of joint. In 
fact, no such Initiative appears to be In 
the offing. 

There Is, perhaps, a certain basis for 
the rumor. In a recent Interview, Presi- 
dent, Nixon singled out the Middle East 
as an area of "very high priority” for his 
new administration, "because while the 
Middle East, has been, over the past cou- 
ple of years, In a period of uneasy truce 
or armistice, or whatever you want to 
call It, It can explode at any time.” 

This is true enough. Indeed, the re- 
cent signs lire that an explosion could 
bo Imminent. Repeated clashes of grow- 
ing Intensify between Israeli and Syrian 
forces have created something of a 
crisis — not only for Syria but for Egypt 
as well. Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
Is under increasing pressure from the 
more hawkish elements In his military 



establishment to take action against 
Isrnel. And Israeli Defense Minister cluc ) 0 an i sra cH withdrawal from a ro- 
Moshc Dayan has recently warned the opened Suez Canal and negotiations to 
nation that renewed firing across the create a Palestinian entity on the West 
Suez Canal truce linn Is a lively possl- 0 f the Jordan River, 

bilify. . We can say with some assurance that 

Rising tension has stimulated possl- 1 report is the purest poppycock. Ilen- 
bly inspired reports of a new American rJr Kissinger has quite enough on his 


From DAVID HIRST, Beirut, November 23 

' Egypt is preparing to declare war on the BBC. 
This alleged “factory of lies ” is now bearing the brunt 
of official Egyptian anger over increasingly frequent 
reports of the problems faced by President Sadat. 

According to Radio Cairo, " political quarters ” in 
the Egyptian capital are considering applying a “ total 
boycott” to the BBC. It said that many letters and 
cables had been received from Arab writers, enter- 
tainers, and ordinary listeners demanding such action 
“ unless the BBC stopped within a short time serving as 
a Zionist tool.” The BBC 
was engaging in hostile 
propaganda “against the 
Egyptian people thorn- 
selves.” 

Earlier this mouth the 
Egyptian information Minister, 

Hatem, strongly protested to 
the British Ambassador about 
(he BBC’s reporting. In particu- 
lar, he referred to what was at 
first reported as an attempted 
coup but later turned out to he 
the escapade of a “ mad officer ” 
who drove in convoy to a Cairo 
mosque and called for war 
against Israel. 

What has mainly upset the 
regime 'now Is a report, 
originating with UPI Beirut, 
that air force officers recenliy 
tried to overthrow Sadat and 
replace him with the deposed 
War Minister, Altman Sndlq. 

It has now been officially dis- 
closed that 21 air foreo officers 
have been undergoing 
interrogation for disciplinary’ 
reasons. This Is supposed In be 
a refutation : for tunny 

• Egyptians, it will sound more 
like cnnfirmnbhui. 

In Its campaign against the 
BBC, the Egyptian Government 
Is planning to enlist Ihe help of 
Arab Boycott of Israel. Its com- 
misdmier-Gencr.il. has Issued a 
warning (hat If evidence is 
found that Ihe BUG Is rlreu- 
Inline anti-Arab Zionist propa- 
ganda. boycott regulations 
would he applied to It and Its 
stafT. 

This would mean, he said, 
that Arabs working for the 
organisation would net only he 
required !o leave tludr Jobs hut 
would he liable for prosecution 


and a sentence of up to 10 years: 
imprisonment. Many of tlio 
BBC’s Arab staff, especially on 
the cultural side, are Egyp- 
tians. 

At the same time, the Egyp- 
tian "political quarters” are 
starting a campaign to 

" expose ” what are called 
"lackey publications" In Ihe 
Aral) world which disseminate 
the same propaganda. They are 
drawing up lists of such 

publications. 

The first list, disclosed 

yesterday, consisted of two 
Kuwaiti newspapers, Al-Siyasah 
ami Al-Ital AbAimn. During the 
recent Arab conference 
Kuwial the editor of A!-.Styasnh, 
who has been In I rouble before 
organised an informal seminar 
at which some scathing things 
were said about Arab regimes. 

Allhough Voice of America 
and, of course. Radio Israel 
comes in for attack, the BUG is 
the real target, for though the 
Arabs have their complaints 
about it — notably as regards 
Israel — It Is about t he only 
broadcasting service most of 
them take seriously. Many 
Arabs find Israeli radio more 
informative limn their own. 

The anonymous Intellectuals 
who- according in Radio Cairo 
arc calling for a boycott of (lie 
BBC are presumably different 
people from the 500 writers and 
artists who. In a slalenient 
recently circulating in Cairo 
declare flint " Egypt’s culture is 
dying n slow, painful dentil 
under a stranglehold of 
Innumerable restrictions : 

censorship, religious, social, and 
political bigotry, graft and 
corruption,” 


move. The latest of these, emanating 
from a French correspondent stationed 
In Beirut, attributes an elaborate "peace 
plan” to presidential adviser Henry Kis- 
singer who Is. alleged lobe preparing to 
visit Cairo In the near future. Among 
other things, the plan Is reported to ln- 


platc already with Ills negotiations to 
end the war in Vietnam without becom- 
ing involved in trying to untangle the 
Middle Eastern puzzle. Besides, the scen- 
ario spelled out In these reports Is wildly 
unrealistic: It would be utterly futile for 
the United Stales to work out a plan for 52 
an Israeli withdrawal with the Arab 
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conn trios unci IJion try lmpi'm’ i’\n 
solution on the <r<wrnnir it In Jnr'-i- 
lent. 

Realistically, no dramatic progress 
toward peace in the Middle East is at all 
probable at least until after the Israeli 
elections next year and even then It IS 
most unlikely that the United States will 
play a leading role. The great powers — 
and the United Nations as well — have 
learned the futility of trying to Impose 
solutions to the conflict. Peace, when It ' 
comes, will be the result of negotiations 
between Israel and the Arab states 
directly concerned. And journalistic 
pipe dreams to the contrary, this will 
hot happen In the Immediate future. 
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Time is running mil. in; the 
struggle to preserve Turkey’s 
27-ycia r-«>ld deimijcpiw'y. Eire- 
liions arc flue next October, anil 
pnrliiuiieivtnriftns will be. spend- 
ing most of lilietr time tin their 
constituencies (Train the early 
summer onwards. This leaves 
l id tic more than s ix months to 
settle the tnngilo of obstacles 
wluiCIi Jeopardise democratic 
practices. . ; 

One gloomy linthinrr is l.ho 
upsurge of poll ttcaj conflict. In 
Turkey In past ; weeks, since Mr 
Ecevlt’s ItepuHlican Peoples’ 
Parly decided to leave Mr 
Melon’s “above party" coati- 
lion. Tlierc is rt real risk Hint 
l:lie passions tin lea. '■flied since 
their will get wit of hand and; 


Special. Correspondent 


stantly. working tat the grass- 
Toots of Mr DemirePs Justice 
Party. As a Right of Centre 
party, it finds less to disagree 
with In Mr Mciicn’s Govern- 
ment programme. Rut It shares 
the RjPP’s dissatisfaction with 
" above party’-’ Government arid, 
also Its Uneasiness at the 
seemingly disproportionate 
influence of the National 
Reliance Party, from which Mr 
Melon conies. Some Turks find 
It remarkable that a party can 
have, only 1(5 members In the 
Assembly and yet give the 
Government its distinctive hue. 

Rut the Jusliec Party does 
not have the HIT'S freedom of 
choice. A majority party eatinol 
go into opposition. Mr Dent ire ! ', 


that « Heni ids nuav lie made to. mus -{ remain tel tiered to the 


proscribe the pairiy. 


present Government or run the 


l /Oil vine 1h e Government 1 risk of, a further crisis and pus-; 


sibly the termination of demo- 


proved expensive for Mr KccvH 1 # 

and his party. Mirny lost 24 of f crattc arrangements 
their 123-ninn crmtingeni In (lie 
National Assembly, and Mr 
lnonu, the. party's founder, 
chose this opportunity ,lo 
resign. None th-c less the ItPP 
still believes that It was right to 
depart. H had long been 
unhappy with the idea of 
"above party"’ Government 
coalitions where* the political 


To satisfy all concerned, Mr 
Dcmtret opted for a shrewd 
compromise. The Justice Party 
announced that it would licit 
tamper with the stains quo, but 
the Government had to solve its' 
own problems. The party 
organ, hem Ilavadis. went on In 
suggest that tin', replacement of 
parties supply voles of conlid- j| Melon might contribute to 
enre and Ministers for the »j 

rahinet, but do not share cither i; There for the lime being 
In the responsibility for the u things rest. The crisis which 
Government or in the forma- q must lie undergone if Turkey's 
lion of its policies. [ Government is ever to return to 

Though it 'has not yet 8 n normal party political basis is 
dcse.ritird Itself in tills way, the | postponed again. Meanwhile the 


KIT is now a die facto social 
democratic party. As such it 
felt it pointless to vote for 
reforms which seemed to have 
had the sling laknn out of {hem. 
It also felt ntibnopy about the 
Slate of human ri ghts in Turkey 
over fhe past year and the. gaol- 
ing of intellectuals and writers. 
.Furthermore it. was Irksome to 
have as RPP representatives in 
the Galyinet, n group of 
Ministers who would probably 
have broken with the party had 
they not been called upon to 
join the Gwcrimnent on Its 
behalf. 

Hence the B-PP's fateful 
decision to ’ withdraw. 
Analogous pressures aApj>R0A/i 


two major parties in Turkey 
face periods of considerable 
strain. In the short run it is the 
Republican People's Party 
which faces greater 'hazards. 
Since ils departure from the 
Gove r nine n t, a cofisa t i ons, 

usually of communism, have 
hiineii down on It. These have 
come thickest from its former 
members. 

Former defectors from the 
RPP now constitute a crucial 
element in Turkish polities. 
Their numbers are not impres- 
sive. and they are split between 
two parties and a seatiering of 
independents In Parliament. 

63 


have considerable Influence 
under present conditions. When 
the next elections come, it. Is 
generally thought ■ that their 
ranks willl be decimated as only 
a few of them have ninth con- 
stituency' support. But until 
then, they have the prospect of 
being a kind of "establish- 
ment” in polities closely Untied 
td the Government.. 

Hence Sonic Turkish polltii- 
r lairs feel that to survive, these 
former RPP politicians must 
either magically coalesce Into a 
united party of their own and 
eliminate the RPP as the major 
Opposition grouping; or they 
roust spvk to slave off |hc dfiv 
of reckoning. That Is why mu m 
uproar way caused by Mr 
Kcevit’s remarks last week that 
rumours were circulating in 
Parliament that seals in a 
future Constituent Assembly 
were being dangled before 
defectors from the itl’P. It 
could still lend to tils 
prosecution. 

Directive democracy requires 
a strong Opposition party Work- 
ing. inside t hr framework of the 
law. The RPP is now having to 
defend itself against hs clitics 
by claiming In he as legitimate 
a plicireinetion as the Serial 
Democrat parties of Western 
Europe. It remains to he seen 
whether this deftbim will hush 
the chorus of denunciations am! 
accusations. 

When Mr Eeevlt Inst week 
pointedly demanded that 
Turkey should enjoy the same 
civil liberties as other Coun- 
tries of the Council of Europe, 
lie drew a ^-wift reaction. The 
Reliance Pari.' wanted In know 
if he fainurcd the establish- 
ment of a Communist Party in 
Turkey'. Mr Ereyit is meek 
almost to a fault, which is for- 
pinale. One misjudged word 
now might land him ami 
Turkey in real difficulties. 

In the pa-.t, the Justice Party 
has had its share of defections. 
These now :eeni to he over. But 
the party cannot relax while 
there Is !■ doubt about (he 
future a/coptabilily of Mr 
Demine! i. Prime Minister. No 
one doubt i that he will win the 

s'il.s fient, \ r may ride out the 


storm. However politicians Who 
hurl charges of communism at 
Mr Eeevlt are often equally 
quick to portray Mr Deimrol as 
a selfish reactionary blocking 
the Government's reforms. 

This is unjust. Ever since Hie 
army. .Intervention Hie Justice 
Parly has acted sensible ami' 
honourably, it could throw out 
the -Government, at any time, 
Vel It has not even tried to 
shake, It. 

This good sense contrasts 
sharply with the vitriolic lait* 
gunge now ringing- out in other 
political quarters. To the out- 
side observer, these deinifiein- 
lions have ' a deprrssluply 
familiar ring. In countries like 
Turkey, erics of the "Red 
per 1 ' ' usually point to a 
coming storm. 


00030001-3 
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In recent months, Pakistan has leaned 
heavily on China for the Import of military 
equipment to recoup the losses it suffered In 
the December, 1071 war with India. But 
Soviet military supplies to India, according to 
Pakistani officials, are much larger and 
include sophisticated weaponry with far 
greater destructive potential. 

Pakistanis say that in spite of the Simla i 
agreement between Pakistan President Zulfi- 
kar All Bhutto and Premier Gandhi, signed in 
July to signal a reconciliation between the : 
two feuding neighbors, there has been no.' 
slowdown in Soviet arms supplies to India. 

The era of peace and subcontinental coop- 
eration which Mr. Hhutto and Mrs. Gandhi, 
had hoped to usher in as a resuit of the Simla 
accord has still not dawned. India and 
Pakistan have not resumed the diplomatic ] 
relations which were snapped last December. 
The prisoners of war held by the two 
countries are another thorn in the side of 
enduring peace. • 

As suspicious neighbors, India and Paki- 
stan have not overlooked their military pre- 
paredness and keep a sharp eye on each 
other’s arms-procurlng exercises. 

The Pakistani viewpoint is that the United 

States, as the world’s biggest arms supplier, 
should allow Pakistan to purchase urgently 
needed spare pabts for previously supplied 
U.S. equipment on a commercial basis, 

Most of the American military equipment 
Pakistan received from 1954 to 1965 has 
become obsolete. Pakistan finds it difficult to 
procure spare parts for them, especially for 
the F-86 Sabre Jets, and medium and light 
tanks. 

India has built up a sizable capacity for 
manufacturing Its own heavy arms and 
ammunition. The Soviet Union has also been 
of help to India In developing Its armament- 
manufacturing industry. 

In October, 1970, the U.S. hnd offered to sell 
to Pakistan, on a one-time exception basis, 
$80 million worth of military hardware, 
which was to include 300 Mils armored 
personnel carriers, 14 Northrop F-5 jet 
fighters, seven B-57's, and four maritime- 
patrol aircraft. The offer was on a cash-and- 
carry, full price basis. 

Because of the civil war In East Pakistan, 
the U.S. last year pigeonholed the offer, and 
the deal did not go through. Pakistani 
officials are keen to have the offer revital- 
ized, 


By Qutubuddln Aziz 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

1 

Karachi, Pakistan. 

Pakistan Is urging the United States Gov- 
ernment to permit the resumption of Arqer- 
ican military supplies to this country. To 
back Its position, it cites the substantial 
Infusion of Soviet arms Into India’s weapons 
system. 

American military sales to Pakistan were 
suspended last year because of congressional 
opposition to U.S. arms supply at a time when 
a civil war was raging In East Pakistan 
(Bangladesh). U.S. officials had taken the 
stand that It was not a total embargo, but a 
hold on the delivery of military hardware to 
Pakistan. 

During last December’s 13-day war be- 
tween India and Pakistan, the U.S. Govern- 
ment also stopped military supplies to India. 

Early in April, 1971, the U.S. ceased Issuing 
and renewing licenses for military shipments 
to Pakistan, and applied a hold on arms that 
had been committed in 1970. Pakistan was 
thus denied $35 million worth of expected U.S. 
arms. 

Embargo impact cited 

Loss than $0 million worth of spare parts, 
for which licenses were issued prior to the 
hold, were shipped to Pakistan before the 
pipeline dried up In November during the 
Washington visit of Indian Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi. 

Pakistanis argue that the embargo on arms 
supply to India and Pakistan, which the 
Johnson administration Imposed during the 
Indo-Paklstan war of September, 1905, hit 
Pakistan much harder than India because 
Pakistan's armed forces were almost wholly 
American-equipped, while India had diver- 
sified the military hardware In Its arsenals. 
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U.S. DEPORTATION 
OF SYRIAN FOUGHT 


Jailed Man Says Ho Was 
Arab Guorrllla Leader 


fJpftMfvl iO Th» New Yerh Time* 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex. Dec. 9 
—Amnn who says hie Is a gor- 
mrr Arab guerrilla leader is in 
prison hero awaiting a decision 
by the United Slates Govern- 
ment on his request for asylum 
lie tiny* that If ha Is deported 
tv» his native country', Syria, 
ft* would face certain dentil. 

Mamdouh FadlaiaUnh Bar- 
pom, 42 years old, was ar- 
rusted in Arlington near Dal- 
las on May 24 and charged 
with entry without a valid pass 
port. He entered the United 
States on March 4 as a vis- 
itor under the name of Joseph 
Ri/k and under a ft iso pass- 
port Issued bv the Government 



of Oman and ohtalncd In Bei- 
rut, Lebanon. 

On Tuesday he petitioned the 
Federal court hero for release 
from United Stales Immigra- 
tion 

Service custody no he could 
fight deportation. 

According to his petition, Mr. 
Barbour fears lie will be "per- 
secuted and tortured’* by mem- 
bers of the Snlqa, described as 
the Syrian-supported military 
arm of the Palestinian resist- 
ance movement. 

In iiis petition, he contends 
that the State Department in- 
formed the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals on Oct. 27 that 
ho was involved with Sniqa and 
bo was Involved with Sniqa end 
Hint on Nov. 24 Urn appeals' 
board denied him b“> *i cm the 
ground that bis release would 
endanger national security, 


From his prison cell in San 
Antnnlo, Mr. Barbour acknowl- 
ctnoota 

edged Thursday that ho had 
worked for about one year with 
Sniqa, that he had entered the 
United States under a false 
name and false passport and 
that he had brought with him 
$131,000 of ills own money. 

The Syrian Government has 
informed the United States that 
Mr, Barbour, a former major 1 
the Syrian Army, had '’illegal- 1 
ly departed Syria with cm-; 
bezzied public funds which i 
has been entrusted to him for 
disbursement to his military 
unit,” according to a letter da 
ed July 17. uritten by A. G., 
Vaughan, disrict director of 
the immigrnio; and Naturaliza- 
tion Service h San Antonio and 
addressed to fir. Barbour. 

Mr. Batboc said lie was 


ordered to work with Salqa for 
one year by his military su- 
periors after he had clashed 
with a Russian adviser. The 
Russian, Mr. Barbour contends, 
asked him for military Informa- 
tion, and he refused to provide 
it. 

■ Mr. Barbour said he was op- 
posed to the guerrilla move- 
ment’s activities and had worke 
for the organization as assist- 
ant to the chief of training. 

He said he hnd only worked 
in the office and hndn no choice 
but to work with thew orgnniza 
but to work with thew organlz.a 
tion if he did not want to lose 
his retirement pay after spend- 
ing 22 years In the Syrian Army 
Bomb Threat Cited 

"Last January, he related, 
"after an unsuccessful attempt 
’to start my car in Damascus, 1 
discovered that a bomb bad 
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been planted in mu automobile. 

I was quite. sure lint the at- 
temped assassination wa; on nr 
count of my political views and 
my opposition to the guerrilla 
activities. I believr.d that I wool 
next cither be sent back to pris- 
on or a successful assassina- 
tion carried out against me. I 
resolved to leave Syria Immed- 
iately." 

Ho also said in an Interview 
that In 1057 his father, to- 
gether with another leader sho 
Is presently living in Saudi Ar- 
abia, had attempted to bring 
about the overthrow of the Syr- 
ian Government. Mr. Barbour 
naid his father was Imprisoned 1 
he was released nnd died two 
1957 nnd thnt after two years 
days after his release. 

Mr. Barbour gave the follow- 
ing account: "i left Syria on 
tho 10th of February traveling 
by enr to Beirut., Lebanon. There 
1 contacted my relatives and 
friends nnd picked up the mon- 
ey which I had been sending to 
them for tho last 10 years to 
an vo for me. This amounted 
to about $151,000. While In 
Lebanon 1 obtained ft finso pass 
port in the name of Joseph Rizk 
1 paid for it about $700. It's a 
passport from the little coun- 
try of Oman. 


'"t d-p.v led from T chmon on 
C.i 1). )?, ami ties” to Istanbul, 
Turkey. On tim second day of 
my arrival in Istanbul 1 went 
to the U.S. Embassy nnd applied 
for n visa to enter the Unit- 
ed States. This application was 
made in the name of Joseph 
Rizk, Returning to the Embassy 
after three days, 1 was In- 
formed there would bo a fur- 
ther delay In Issuing mv visa. 
Because Turkey is so close to 
Syria, I became frightened and 
1 went to the Canadian Em- 
bassy and obtained a visa to 
enter Canada. 

"On the 19th of February I 
flew to Ottawa, Canada, and 
on the second day of my arriv- 
al I obtained a visa to enter 
the U.S. under the name of 
Joseph Rizk, and on approx- 
im*ccly the last day of March I 
•ievr to Dallas via Chicago. ! 
remained in Arlington with my 
friends until the immigration of- 
ficial arrested me on May 24. 
a :i<»d planned to apply for asy- 
lum in the United States." 

Tho Immigration Service in a 
letter written by Mr. Vaughan 
nnd dated July 17, denied him 
the asylum and ordered him de- 
ported to Syria. t 
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By MARY ANNE WEAVER 

Sprrkit to Tho Slitr-Nows 

ATHENS— -Two of Greece’s 
lending Intellectual organiza- 
tions, supposedly protected 
hy a constitutional guarantee 
of free assembly and associa- 
tion, have now boon banned. 

Their plight reflects the 
continuing refusal of tho mil- 
itary men ruling Greece to 
tolerate internal criticism. 

It also shows the continuing 
decline of this nation’s own 
constitutional mandates. The 
l%n Constitution remains vir- 
tually suspended in tho field 
of civil liberties. 

Among the four articles of 
the Constitution activated thus 
far, those dealing with arbi- 
trary arrest and detention 
have been violated repeated- 
ly. 

Now, I lie fair of the two in- 
tellectual organizations has 
provided a slern tost of the 
guarantees of freedom of 
assembly nnd associations. 

Drew Large Followings | 

Roth tlic "Society for the 
Studv of Greek Problems” 
(SSGP) and the "Greck- 
European Youth Movement” 
(EK1N) were independent 
organizations set up after the 
military coup of April 10(»7. 
Both campaigned for intellec- 
tual freedom and aimed at 
"the ctillurnl-o ducntlonnl 
hollo!’ meat” of their mem- 
bers through lectures, publi- 
cations ami debate, Both drew 
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a following from those op- | 
posed to the present military 
regime. 

Though their membership 
figures were small (100 for 
the SSGP nnd 200 for EKIN1, 
record crowds flocked to their 
meetings which, in a country 
otherwise void of debate, in- 
evitably became springboards 
for the discussion of demo- 
cratic ideals— hardly palata- 
ble • to the heavy handed, 
though thin skinned, gov- 
ernment of Premier George 
Pnpadopouios.- 

Consequently, following o 
life span of less than IB 
months, the organizations 
were banned.' Their offense, 
according to a court ruling of 
last month, was that tney 
hosted known leftists ns 
"devoted from their statutes, 
speakers (including former 
EEC Chairman Jean Key 
and German author Gunter 
Grass! and engaged in imper- 
missible political activity, 
thus threatening public order, 
shaking confidence in tho na- 
tional economy, and exercis- 
ing unethical criticism of the 
National Government.” 

Meeting Halls Shut 

Society members reacted 
with something less than sur- 
prise ns their existence, from 
the beginning, was tenuous in- 
deed. 

During meetings of both 
groups, security police were 
ubiquitous in their presence, 
confiscating Identity earls at 
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of people away as tho hall 
was ostensibly full. There 
were reportedly a number of 
attempts to infiltrate tho 
organizations, nnd members 
were summoned regularly by 
the military police. 

It. was only in the Spring 
of this year however that 
Greece's military riders ap- 
peared to have reached the 
limits of their toleration. 

Their first pique was an 
SSGP lecture by German 
author Gunter Grass In which 
(ho prize winning novelist 
charged (lint "only when 
Prime Minister George Pnpa- 
dopouios (now holding (lie Re- 
gency mid three Cabinet port- 
folios in addition to the Pre- 
miership) 1) cc o m e s Arch- 
bishop of Athens will he re- 
semble God and take joy in 
himself.” 

: Grass was hardly out of 

i town when, for Die first timo 
| since April 1907, student dem- 
f onstrators took to tlte streets, 
j chanting freedom songs mid 
I demand in g university re- 
j forms. 

1 The authorities reacted 
| swiftly and arrested a tmm- 
| lier of youth leaders, includ- 
. ing EKIN’s President Panay- 
otis Kanellakis. Charging tho 
25-year-oid lawyer and son of 
n former private secretary to 
(he King with inciting tho stu- 
dents to dcm itislralc, the pub- 
lic proseculo, holed pre-trial 
testimony th ; Kanellakis had 
been picked ,ip in the midst 
of the ‘Tiotii's crowd.” Kau- 


been 200 miles from Athens 
When the demonstration oc- 
curred. 

Quartet Deported 

Two weeks Inter, four SSGP 
members, including Chairman 
John Pesmazogloii, were de- 
ported to remote mountain 
villages. From tho tiny ham- 
let of Therm on, central 
Greece, Pesniazoglou, a for* 
Incr deputy governor of tho 
'Bank of Greece and the man 
who negotiated Greece’s As- 
sociation Agreement with thQ 
EEC, continues to servo na 
chairman of Greece’s Elsen- 
hower Fellowship selection 
committee. 

Following on October visit' 
to Thermon, Neal MflcDcr- 
mot., secretary general of tho 
Geneva -based International 
Commission of Jurists, de- 
scribed the exiles’ situation 
'■ as Kafkaesquo in dimension. 
"According to the author- 
ities, these men were exiled 
for extremist activities,” Moc- 
Dermot said, "But they wero 
never told what these activi- 
ties were, never given tho 
names of their accusers, and 
never given an opportunity to 
refute the charges.” 

Nor was the specific nature 
of their offense revealed dur- 
ing the court proceedings 
which dissolved their organi- 
zation. 

The sole prosecution witness' 
nt tho trial was a polico 
officer, Thcochnrla Mntznvan, 
bom in tho village of Amyg- 
(Inlla, 40 years of age, an 
Orthodox Christian, 

'Rlnto of Exultation* 

More than the "mdrvcrsivo 
tone” of the debates them- 
selves, Malznvns told tho 
court, it was the "expression 
on the faces of (ho speakers 
nnd the deafening nudlciico 
applause" that was signifi- 
cant. 

"Tiie audience was In such 
: a state of exultation that, had 
1 it been convinced thnt it 
could go out into the streets, 
ads of Impropriety would cer- 
tainly have occurred," ho 
said. 

Some observers counted os 
many as GO policemen insido 
tho UnV, courtroom. Many 
were taking notes on their 
colleague's testimony. Others 
were simply occupying chairs, 
and tho public was turned 
away. \ 

Thus it ended, a modest ef- 
fort at intellectual dissent. 
Tlic grey uniforms of the po- 
lice stood out against tho 
drab coutrocnn walls. A single 
bare bulb hung from tho ceil- 
ing and, above the judge's 
bench, was a picture of tho 
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by Dogan Uiuc 


ANKARA, TURKFY. 
(Mr. Uluc is a Turkish news- 
man whose regular heal is at 
the United Nations.) 

•fPlic United Slates and Tur- 
|| key have a joint plan to 
F| end the smuggling to 
America of illicit 'drugs 
made from opium. 

It won't work. 

I know, because I have 
spent a lot of time among the 
Turkish opium farmers. They 
aren't about to give up their 
livelihoorl or their age-old 
way of life simply because 
Uncle Sam is offering them 
cash to stop cultivating the 
opium plant. 

Tor Americans, the prob- 
lem is that 00 percent of the 
heroin used by addicts in the 
U S. originates from opium 
grown in Turkey. 

Por Turks, however, the 
raising of the opium poppy 
is an ancient and, in many 
cases, legitimate, operation. 
Opium has medicinal uses 
which are perfectly legal, and 
Turkey has long been a major 
supplier of this needed drug. 
The trouble is that along with 
the legitimate production has 
gone a great deal of illegal, 
undercover narcotics traffick- 
ing. 


that the way to end the lucrative in- 
ternational trade in dope smuggling is 
to crack down on the smugglers, not 
the growers. 

Says Salih Aga bitterly, gazing out 
over poppy fields stretching to the 
horizon: "For centuries now, our an-' 
cestors have earned their livelihood 
from the opium they have grown on 
this soil. Now, since they can't cope 
with those guys in black suits, the gov- 
ernments have decided to tackle us." 

"Those guys in the black suits," of 
course, are the operatives of the inter- 
national crime syndicates that smuggle 
heroin and other killer drugs to the U.S. 


fixes the price at around $10 a kilo. Black 
market operators currently offer three times 
that price. Although the farmers are sup- 
posed to hand over their entire output to 
the government, many of them have taken 
to planting side crops for sale to illicit 
agents. They often make more money from 
this than from their legiiimate yield. 

Curiously, the farmc.s themselves don't 
take opium except occasionally for medic- 
inal purposes. 

''You can't find a single drug addict 
around here," one farmer told me in Afyon, 
the principal opium-growing province 
whose name, in fact, means "opium" in 
Turkish. "We are too busy trying to earn 


market. These traffickers prefer Turkish !' our bread Wc don,t have time ,0 P ursue 


Prodded by U.S. 

Under the prodding of the 
U.S. government, Turkey on 
June 30, 1971, passed a law 
banning the cultivation of all 
opium, supposedly after the 
1972 harvest. As part of the 
deal, the U.S. promised tea 
pay out $35 million, most of 
which would go to find new 
sources of income for Turkish 
poppy farmers put out of 
business by the new law. 

But the farmers aren't buy- 
ing it. "Give my regards to 
President Nixon," a gray- 
bearded farmer named Salih 
Aga told me, "but while he’s 
working there to prevent youth from 
dying for kicks, he's going to starve us 
to death here. We have to grow opium 
to eat, keep warm, feed our animals — 
in other words to go on living. And 
we'll do it even if they come in with 
the A-bomb." 

The Turkish farmers" defiance, which 
can easily scuttle the whole Washing- 
ton-Ankara deal, reflects their belief 


opium to all others because of its high 
morphine content, from 9 to 14 per- 
cent. Even on the legal market, Turkish 

opium brings a higher price 
than any other country's. 

That's one reason the opium 
farmers aren't eager to give 
up poppy-growing in favor of 
another crop like wheat, bar- 
ley or sugar beets that would 
be less deadly but also less 
lucrative. 

If all the opium grown in 
Turkey today wound up on 
the legitimate market there 
would be no problem. The 
trouble is that it doesn't. The 
smuggling syndicates arc will- 
ing to pay even higher prices 
for the product than the legal 
dealers. When they do get 
the raw opium, their markup 
; — and profit margin — arc ter- 
rific. A kilogram of opium 
: costing between $25 and $32 
in Turkey can be treated 
. chemically to yield one-tenth 
! of a kilogram of pure heroin 
with a retail price of $25,000 
: to $35,000 on the U.S. drug market. 

A Turkish drug trafficker named Sakir 


pleasure. Besides, heroin and other hard 
drugs make a man impotent. Wc regard our 
manhood too highly to fool around with 
such drugs." 

Nevertheless, the poppy plant provides 
direct benefits for the farmers in addition to 
the money it brings in. They use its oil to 
cook their meals, its stalks for fuel, its green 
leaves for salad. It also is useful for fertilizer 
and for animal feed. 

In their determination to prevent the 
implementation of the Washington-Ankara 
agreement, the Turkish farmers arc bring- 
ing an enormous amount of pressure to bear 
on their government. They've made their 
views known to their representatives and 
they've sent vociferous delegations to 
Ankara. General elections arc scheduled for 
1973, and 250 legislators of the justice Party, 
which is considered the probable winner, 
have already petitioned the Turkish Con- ' 
gross to rescind the law prohibiting the 
growing of opium. j 

These politicians argue that Ihe opium 
ban would have a detrimental effect on 
Turkish agriculture and wouldn't achieve 
its purpose anyhow, since other countries 
are only too eager to supply the illegal drug 
traffic. 

One member of the Justice Party put it 


this way to me: "So lucrative is the drug 
j Kasab said when he was arrested that business that even Iran, which makes plenty 
| be was in the opium business because 0 f moncy f rom oi j an( j is a closc a „ y of , he 
"If you make only two or three killings, {j.S., j s growing opium again after a lapse 
you hit paydirt." of nine years. There arc plenty of opium- 

It is unfortunate but true that the growing countries, like Afghanistan, India, 
lure of such astronomical profits attracts Thailand, Burma, Laos and Cambodia, that 
not only small-time operators and petty are relatively unaffected by foreign interven- 
criminals but higher-ups who protect tion. But mention Turkey and people im 

the trade all along the line. It is a common mediately tell us we arc poisoning the world 
belief that diplomats, government officials 
and persons of high social standing are 
making large sums of money from the al- 
most incredibly lucrative drug traffic. 

Where do Turkey's 100,000 opium farm- 
ers fit into this picture? Naturally, they too 
are tempted by the possibility of easy prof- 
its. All opium produced in Turkey must 
legally be sold to the government, which 
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and have to stop raising opium immediately. 
If we can't get the ban rescinded now, sve 
certainly will do so next year, when we win 
the elections." 

In working for a ban on opium growing, 
U S. officials have tried hard to appeal »o 
the Turkish desire for enhanced prestige and 
respect in the world community, jobn T:. 
Ingersoll, director of the Justice Depart- 
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merit's Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous I | )r |j cve there is. I think the best hope 

Drugs, has said: "We're asking a good deal would be for the Turkish government to 

of them [the Turks], But they've got the regulate the cultivation of opium by setting 
courage to do it." up state farms and establishing and cnforc- 

This remark was designed to strike a re- jng 5 { r jct controls over them. The opium 

sponsive chord in a country with a strong growers wctuld become state employees, 

tradition of military bravery. However, some j being paid a regular salary. In addition, the 

Turkish politicians, under growing pressure j s j t1 | C wou |d build and finance chemical 

from their constituents, are having second j plants near these farms, where they would 

thoughts. They arc depicting the ban as a process the opium right where it is grown, 

symbol of Turkish capitulation to U S. and export the resulting pharmaceuticals, 

foreign policy and consequently a blow to i 

the national sense of pride and indepen- , Guaranteed COntfOIS 

dunce. j j The proximity of the farms and the chemi- 

Many Turks, who arc sympathetic to the j ca | plants would cut the costs of producing 

U.S.; desire to end the drug traffic that is, opium derivatives and also permit much 

ruining so many young American lives and j closer supervision of the processing and 
contributing to the high crime rate, are be- f exporting. 

coming irked over the implied threat that Furthermore, the - opium growers would 

Washington might consider culling down its receive guaranteed incomes as state em- 

foreign aid to Ankara in retaliation for the ployees. They could also receive, as a fringe 

continued drug traffic. They also resent the . benefit, the byproducts of the pharmaceu- 

suggestiort that Turkish co-operation can be heal plants to provide them with cooking 

"bought" by paying out compensation to animal feed, and other necessities, 

the farmers who will be affected by the ban. satisfying the farmers basic needs, the 

Matters aren't improved by such suggestions government will be eliminating a major rea- 

as that of Rep. Charles A. Vanik (D„ Ohio) s ° n for illicit dm S » raff ' c out of Turkey, 

who said, "Let's buy ajl the Turkish opium b W ' B n * s0 P re serve a traditional way of life, 
crop and burn It on the field." for thousands of people. 

Is there any solution which would work This P ljn wil1 cos « mone y- Bm the P ri , ce 

and at the same time be fair to the Turkish . woll,d bc * sma " one ,0 P a y for endin « ,hc 

poppy farmers? poisonous drug traffic. 
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rieas most successful 


By Frederic, Hunter 
I Staff correspondent of 

I. The Christian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kenya 

Amllcnr Cabral Is an agronomist - dimin- 5 
utlvo, balding, and bespectacled. 

After training In Portugal, he tramped the 
swampy, plc-shaped enclave of Portuguese 
Guinea for two years, helping to conduct an 
agricultural census. He slept in villages and 
learned to read the peasant mind. 

That was 20 years ago. And those ex- . 
perlenc.es have shaped Mr. Cabral’s present • 
activities as leader of Africa's most success- ] 
ful guerrilla movement, the African Party for I 
the Independence of Portuguese Guinea and 
Cape Verde (PAIGC). 

He recently claimed that the PAIGC, 
representing Guinea’s African majority and 
controlling most of the territory's area, will 
declare Its unilateral independence within 
the next few months. Mr. Cabral was 3 peak- ; 
lng at the United Nations as the first African ! 
guerrilla leader given observer status there, i 
November Is UDI (Unilateral Declaration j 
of Independence) season in Africa. This year I 
the season Is unusually active - and brim- j 
mlng with speculation. j 

The greatest speculation focuses on Mo- ( 
zamblque, the Portuguese territory which ; 
stretches along the Indian Ocean between : 
friendly South Africa and hostile Tanzania. ' 
Frelimo, the Mozambique liberation front, .j 
shows little capacity to move beyond small- : 
scale ambushes and the mining of roads in 
the territory's northern half. 

Still, the sizable Portuguese Army in 
Mozambique has proved incapable of con- 
taining these activities. As proof of thi 3 , 
krcllmo recently opened a new front in the 
narrow Manlca and Sofala Provinces through 
which pass Rhodesia's road and rail links to 
the sea. 

This situation has sparked persistent ru- 
mors of a UDI plan. Through It, prominent 
Portuguese - including Gen. Kaulza de 
Arriaga, the military commander, and Jorge 
Jardlm, a prominent Bclra businessman — 
will declare Mozambique's independence 
from Portugal. They will establish a govern- 
ment headed by a black figurehead, Dr. 
Miguel Murrupa. who defected as Frellmo’s 
deputy secretary for external affairs In 1070. 

Meanwhile, Rhodesia has just begun its 
eighth year of self-declared Independence. To 
mark the occasion Prime Minister Ian Smith 
again enunciated words to bolster the con- 


fused hopes of his white supporters. He stated 
his conviction that In the past year "we 
crossed the watershed In our striving for 
recognition." 

■ He did not mention that UDI has solved 
none of Rhodesia’s basic problems. It re- 
mains an unrecognized outlaw country. Eco- 
nomic sanctions are damaging Its economy, 
preventing access to development capital. 
Race relations remain uncertain. So do 
prospects of a settlement with Britain. Most 
worrisome of all, Mozambique’s worsening 
security situation threatens its sea links and 
calls into question its long-term capacity to - 
control guerrilla activity on its northern and ' 
eastern borders. 

Despite these problems, UDI has given 
Rhodesia valid claims to independent sover- . 
elgnty. If It does not exist as a state in law, it 
certainly exists as 6ne in fact. Because of 
this, others seek to learn from the example. 

, At present, Mozambique's UDI prospects 
cannot be regarded seriously. Too many 
political, economic, and security uncer- 
tainties loom. The mystique of a globe- 
girdling, 500-year-old Lusltanian nation still 1 
fascinates many who would have to support 
UDI unequivocally. 

Small, poor Portugal would probably come 
to terms with local leaders who successfully 
declared Mozambique independent. But 
more crucial are the interests of South 
Africa. To succeed, a Mozambique UDI 
would need an assenting nod from Pretoria. 

But growing UDI sentiment In Mozambique 
indicates significant pressures for change. If 
the Army fails to check Frelimo, and In- 
fluential people continue to grow restive, 
things are going to happen there. 

Mr. Cabral faces no such checks. He and 
the PAIGC are already in rebellion. They 
claim to have held elections In "liberated" 
Guinea and to operate the Institutions of an ' 
independent state: an administration, a 
judiciary, a police force, a health service, 
and school and penal systems. \ 

By declaring an African UDI they will open 
a new front In the diplomatic war with 
Portugal. The PAIGC could achieve recogni- 
tion from a number of African states. That 
won’t change things on the ground In Guinea 
- but It could give Portugal a host of ' 
problems at the UN. 
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Clark MacGregor, sometime presi- 
dential counsel for congressional rela- 
tions and chairman of Mr. Nixon’s re- 
-election committee, now a United Alr- 
, craft executive, has outraged some liber- 
als by suggesting that there may soon be 
a change in American policy toward 
■white-dominated Rhodesia. 

Speaking in Salisbury, MacGregor 
/described the present U.S. policy of ■ 
jion-recognitlon as “unnatural," and 
^predicted a change in that policy "soon- 
-er than most people realize.” The State 
^Department has denied that any change 
in American policy Is contemplated. But 
'the assumption is that MacGregor, a 
cautious and well-informed man, may 
(have known what he was talking about. 
.*• Recognition of a government does 
-not Imply approval of a nation’s policies, 
if it did. the United States could hardly 
/recognize a country such as South Afri- 
ca, not to speak of the entire Communist 
bloc. In international law, recognition 
i normally is extended when it has been 
•established that a government Is in con- 
trol of Its territory and is likely to retain 
‘fcuch control. Seven years after its uni- 
lateral declaration of independence, 
-Rhodesia clearly meets this prerequisite. 

it Is true that the United Nations has 
imposed economic sanctions against 
’Rhodesia, declaring the regime of Prime 
• Minister Ian Smith to be a threat to 


world peace. That a nation with a two- 
battallon army (one of which is black) 
should be so labeled is laughable. 

It is true that the Rhodesian regime 
Is illegal, in the sense that it unilaterally 
(and bloodlessly) declared Its Independ- 
ence of Britain. There have been other 
“illegal" regimes, Including our own. 

It is true that the racial policies of 
Rhodesia are displeasing to many people,; 
indeed, to this newspaper. But are they ; 
-more displeasing than those of General 
Amin’s tragicomical Ugandan regime, 
which we recognize? 

There Is one question which thinking 
people ought to ask themselves and It Is 
this: Given the inability and/or unwill- 
ingness of the world to coerce Rhodesia 
into modifying its policies, is this end 
best served by isolating Rhodesia and 
driving it into the arms of South Africa 
or by accepting Rhodesia Into the family 
of nations for what It is, an imperfect : 
country in' an imperfect world? If the • 
United States were to recognize Rhode- 
sla, that decision would be as defensible j 
as many taken by this and other admin-* • 
istratlons. ' ; 

Name-calling and the hurling of an- 
athemas against South Africa for the 
past twenty years have only succeeded in 
moving that nation farther to the right., 
It would be a tragedy if that failure were 
repeated in Rhodesia. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
0 December _7 P 

(/.IV. CONDEMNS U.S. 
ON RHODESIAN TRADE 


fiiwlal tn tn* f-'** Yvv 'Um« I 
UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.,j 
D cc , 7— The General Assembly] 
today condemned the Imports- 
tin a by the United States of 
chrome amt nickel from Rho- 
desia In violation of the United 
Nations 11)68, embargo on trade 
with Ithodesin. 

It was the first instance in 
which the word "condemn'’ 
had been directed against the 
• United States by name in an 
'Assembly resolution. 

The United States has been 
the target, of mounting criti- 
cism, particularly from African 


countries, since Congress ap- 
proved legislation last year per- 
mitting flic resumption of pur- 
chases of strategic materials 
from Ithodesin. The United Na- 
tions had adopted its 19RS em- 
bargo as a punitive measure 
against the white supremacist 
government. 

The Assembly last year 
stopped short of a condemna- 
tion and merely expressed con- 
: cern and asked that: the trade 
rensr. The new resolution, fit* 
i Ing the United States and also 
’ South Africa and Portugal for 
: trade with Rhodesia, was up- 
i proved P3 to 8 . with the United 
States among those voting "no" 
i and 2.1 nations abstaining, 


i WASHINGTON POST 

1 8 December 1972 

\ U.N. Action 

UNITED NATIONS— The 
General Assembly called for 
the total rupture of rail, air, 
sea, postal and radio com- 
munications with Rhodesia 
and the Imposition of sanc- 
tions against South Afr ea 
and Portugal. It also voted 
to condemn the U.S. govern* 
1 ment’s Importation of Rho« 
1 dcslan chrome and nickel. 
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| ‘Death Squad’ Strikes in Brazil 

fAm° D ThA A R ^InP’ it 3 ?n!!S'? d,e f , b0 :' les Wcro ^ off-duty policemen. had the arrests of several siispects. 
I«nL~t « C an* I*™ c.i , JiJ ,0U . M ’ '* *-° tracks * of a slowed down considerably Many o{ the suspects were 

i " J. WM held responsible Sl ™ r . ,1J ] n l ' ai,, ‘ond. > since last year when federal Inter sentenced to prison 

liaj for summary execution f iv pities of 'the illegal or*, authorities ordered n full-scale terms and one of them drew 

o In ec petty criminals whose Rnnlznlion. said to bp mndr>np| investigation that resulted in 273 years, t 
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Soviet naval presence 
hinders breakthrough 

ILS.. Cuba i 


By Dnna Adams Schmidt 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Although the United States Is moving 
toward an agreement with Cuba on hijacking, 
resumption of normal Washtngton-Havana 
relations remains far off — for reasons of 
military and hemispheric security. 

The reasons arc Illustrated in evidence • 
presented to a House Subcommittee on Inter- 
American affairs three months ago. It has 
, been kept secret until now. 

After Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
delivered to two Swiss emissaries the U.S. 
reply to Cuban Prime, Minister Fidel Castro's 
hijacking proposals Tuesday, he observed, 
"We have the foundation for an agreement.” 

The basis of a possible agreement, It was 
learned on high authority, is "punishment or 
extradition." The Cubans have made an 
agreement possible by dropping their earlier 
Insistence that the United States punish 
Cuban exiles for crimes they are alleged to 
have committed, sometimes three or four 
years ago. 

State department officials explain that the 
talks on hijacking do not necessarily mean 
that the United Slates Is getting any closer to 
Hr. Castro any more than did the talks In 15*66 
on an airlift for Cuban exiles. (Under the 
agreement worked out through the Swiss at 
Unit lime, about y.Mt.ooo persons were flown 
out of Cuba to (lie United Stales up to 
September. Wit. A resumption of the airlift Is 
expected I u the next few weeks. ) 

The hearings that Illustrated the current 
overall slate of American relations with Cuba 
were chaired bv U.S. Rep. Dante B. Fasccll 
( D) of Florida, who said that the Soviet Union 
Is continuing Its naval penetration of Cuba at 
steadily rising levels, with full Castro appro- 
priation. 


The penetration has included the first visit' 
to Cuba In April this year of a G-2 type 
submarine carrying strategic missiles with 
nuclear warheads that could be fired from 
under the surface. In addition, In mid- 
September a long-range Soviet aircraft oper- 
ating from Cuba for the first time conducted 
airborne reconnaissance along the cast coast 
of the United Stales. 

While the U.S. has not Interpreted these 
, and more recent Soviet activities In and 
around Cuba as violations of Its "under- 
standing” with the Soviet Union on these 
matters. State Department officials say they 
are "very carefully watching the matter.” 

The. "understanding" was based on all 
exchange of letters between President John 
F. Kennedy and Premier Nikita S. Khrush- 
chov, following the 1062 Cuban missile crisis. 
Th6 Russians agreed not to operate any more 
offensive weapons systems In Cuba. 

in ndd-1070 when the United States became 
concerned about the construction of naval 
facilities for the Soviet fleet at Cienfucgos, 
Cuba, talks with the Russians resumed. 

As a result. Tass, the Soviet news agency, 
Issued a statement that the Soviet Union was 
not operating offensive weapons systems In 
Cuba and had no Intention of doing so. The 
State Department Interpreted the statement 
ns Including the operation of sea-based 
weapons systems as well ns those based on 
land. 

Support facilities noted 

The Russians have arranged rest-and- 
rccreation facilities for their crews on Alca- 
traz Island Cicnfuegos, the subcommittee 
, was told. These facilities, combined with a 
auhmprine tender stationed anywhere In a 


70 
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Cuban port, would bo sufficient to provide 
Soviet naval units with "maintenance, re- 
pair, and replenishment support that Is not 
available to them anywhere else In the 
hemisphere” a Navy witness said, 

Paul F, YVallncr, western area analyst of 
the Defense Intelligence Agency, told the 
subcommittee that, while Cuban support for 
subversive activities in other Latin countries 
had declined in general since the 19f>0's, It 
was continuing "on a more selective basis.” 

\ He said the Defense Department had 


Indications that Cuba continued to provide 
support to subversive groups in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Bolivia, and Uruguay. 

According to other American analysts, 
there are now about 3,000 Soviet technicians 
In Cuba, and Soviet support for the regime of 
Fidel Castro costs about $1 .5 million a day. 

Under the terms of a possibte hijack 
agreement, the United States Is now willing 
to accept the exercise of Cuban Justice as an 
alternative to extradition. 
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By James Nelson Goodsell 

Latin America correspondent of ■ 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The Imminent Cuba-United States hijack- 
ing agreement, or something very like It, 
could have been concluded three years ago - 
had Washington wanted It. 

That is the view of Informed Latin Amer- 
icans who say that proposals put forward by 
Cuba in 1069 are essentially the same as 
today’s draft. 

For somt time already, Cuba has been 
meting out severe jail terms to some sky- 
jackers. And as far back as 1970, Havana , 
began quietly returning a number of sky- 
jackers to the United States. 

Both Washington and Havana have more 
reason for wanting an accord today than they 
did In 1969, but In the Latin American view, 
the current negotiations now under way in ■ 
Havana are leading to an agreement or some 
sort of understanding very similar to the 1969 
Cuban proposals. 

The Cuban proposals were outlined by Its 
United Nations Ambassador Ricardo Alarcon 
Quesada in the course of wide-ranging speech 
Oct. 8, 1989. They also were aired by Havana 
Radio and other Cuban media at the time. 

Proposal included ships 

Cuba said that any agreement on sky- 
jacking must also deal with the hijacking of 
ships as well as airplanes and with other 
violations governing traffic between Cuba 
and the United Statcsi 

Latin American sources note that there has 
been a steady flow of ship hijackings by 
Cubans wanting to go to the United States. 
Moreover, just before Mr. Alarcon spoke to 
the UN In 1909, a Cuban Air Force lieutenant 
seized a Cuban MIG-17 and flew it to Florida, 
where he was granted asylum. 

The Cuban proposals in 1969 did not win 
favor with the United States at the time. 
Washington was more Interested In getting 
some sort of International agreement on 
skyjacking alone, either through the United 
Nations or In the Organization of American 
States. 

“The climate was not right for the Cuban 
proposals,” a Latin American diplomat In 
Washington who was close to the issue then 
and now said. “The new Nixon adminis- 
tration was simply not Interested In the Idea 
of a broad accord on the Issue of hijackings 
and instead wanted an agreement on sky- 


jacking alone. 

U.S. altitude shifts 

“The times have changed and Washington 
apparently Is willing to accept tire Cuban 
position of 1969 In order to get an agreement ■ 
on aerial piracy.” 

The growing bizarre nature of skyjacking 
and the increasingly difficult task of con- 
trolling Incidents Is seen as one of Washing- , 
ton’s reasons for wanting an accord. r 

Washington's willingness to discuss tills 
point Is viewed as a significant concession on 
the part of the Nixon administration In order 
to get a skyjacking accord. But Latin “ 
American sources repeatedly note that had 
Washington wanted an accord In 1969 as 
much as It apparently does today, the Cubans 
then had the same proposal they have today. ; 

Latin American sources Indicate that Cuba ■ 
also has more reason to wont the agreement 
today than It did back In 1969. 

In the Latin America view, Cuba’s fresh 
Initiative in proposing anew its 1969 position, 
which underlies the current talks In Havana, 
stems from it3 growing concern over what to ; 
do with skyjackers who bring aircraft to 
Cuba. 

Concern indicated 

Moreover, there is a Cuban fear that a 
future skyjacking Incident could lead to 
disaster for the plane and the passengers — ' 
and that Cuba would be blamed. Cuban 
officials have privately admitted such con- 
cern In the past to visitors In Havana. 

Thus, there Is an apparent mutual desire on 
the part of Havana and Washington for a 
skyjacking accord, but the Cuban view that it 
ought to Include ships as well as airplanes Is ; 
prevailing. ! 

The Nixon administration, meanwhile, is 
going to have a public-relations Job on its 
hands, If the agreement goes through, since It 
will have to sell the Cuban exile community, 
many of whom have come to the United 
States by ship hijackings, on the need for the 
accord. 

The seriousness of aerial hijackings, how- 
ever, Is such that Washington apparently la 
willing to face the wrath of the vocal exile 
community. * 
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A Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy nnalyst has tolrt a House 
subcommittee -that Fide! Cas- 
tro’s overtures toward normal- 
izing relations with Washing- 
ton ' have been primarily, 
prompted by the nationalistic 
trend becoming evident, in Lat- 
in America of countries wish- 
ing to he rid of dependence on 
the United States. 

Paul F. Wnllner, a Western 
Area analyst for DIA, gave 
this opinion at dosed hearings 
in September before the House 
subcommittee on I n t, er - 
American Affairs, headed by 
"Hep. Dante Fascell, D-Fla. A 
transcript of the testimony; 
sanitized by DIA for security 
reasons, was' released this 
week by the subcommittee. 

Wnllner told the subcommit- 
tee that Castro’s overtures 
'Were not the result of any sig- 


nal from Washington but rath- 
er developments within Latin 
America, He said Castro was 
Influenced by the election of 
Marxist President Salvador 
Allcndc in Chile, the reformist 
'military regime in Peru and 
“the nationalistic cult that is 
starting to become evident in 
South America.” 

"Belligerent Attitude” 

The testimony indicated that 
because of the apparently 
warmer diplomatic climate, 
Cuba was in a better position 
to approach more normal rela- ( 
tionp with the United States. 

Castro’s stated conditions 
for improved relations with 
the United States, the DIA spe- 
cialist said, include: With- 
drawal of the United States 
from the Guantanamo Day na- 
val base; cessation of over- 


flights over the island; a halt 
to support for exile operations 
against Cuba and an end to the ‘ 
economic blockade. 

Wallncr concluded that DIA 
sees a continuation of the 
trend toward normalization of , 
relations between Cuba and 
other Latin countries- although 
he said Castro continues limit- 
ed and selective support for 
insurgents in Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, Bolivia and Uruguay, 

There were deletions in this 
phase of his testimony indicat- 
ing three other countries in 
which Castro is supporting in- 
surgents. 

The testimony of Wallncr ; 
and other DIA experts was 
primarily on Soviet activities 
in Cuba and they said it is 
clear that the Russians havo 
tried to persuade Castro to fol- 


low non-violent approaches 
and do not furnish arms or 
trnlning for violent revolution 
in the western hemisphere. 

Views Reassessed 

All Soviet military equip- 
ment provided to Cuba in re- 
cent years has been defensive, 
Wallncr testified. DIA said no 
surface combatant vessels, • 
submarines or submarine ten* 
ders have been in Cuban wa- 
ters since May. 

It also has been learned that 
Russia has been twisting Cas- 
tro’s arm to reach an agree- 
ment with the United Stales oil 
air pirates and that there is 
now optimism that this may 
be achieved by bilateral talks 
through the Swiss. \ 
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Progress on Hijacking With Cuba 


Secretary Rogers reports that negotiations through the 
. Swiss have produced the "foundation of an agreement.” 

; on a hijacking treaty witli Cuba. This is encouraging 
news. The hijacking of American planes to Cuba lias 
, rightly terrified air travelers; the assurance of harsh 
punishment would surely help limit that threat. On its 
; part, Havana sees Cubans’ hijacking of Cuban ships to 
•' the United States, or their other departure by “illegal 
i means,” ns a threat to the integrity of the Castro govern- 
1 tnonl; to that they correctly link the pinprick raids of 
American-based Cuban exiles which, it is reported, the 
’ United Slates lias now said it will work harder to stop. 

Fidel Castro's decision to resume the airlift that, be-. 
1 fore its suspension last, year, had brought, 256.000 Cubans 
to Miami can perhaps be read as his way to offer a 
■ certain legal alternative to those who may have consid-V 

* erect violent hijacking or non-violent escape as the only 
ways to leave Cuba. The airlift cannot be a substitute 

' for the orderly legal emigration that presumably would 
,'go on if Cuban-American political relations wore normal- 
*’ ized. Even then there might; be a problem: more Cubans 
’might, wish to emigrate than the United States wished 
to accept. Hut. Mr. Castro could hardly consider that as 
anything but. a problem for his own solving. It is a fact 

• -of life with which he (as well as Washington) must cope, 
that the United Slates is only a short DO miles away. In 
any event, normal political ties would certainly provide 
n viable alternative to hijacking for any Americans, ex- 
cept. psychopaths, who might wish to go to Cuba, 


From all accounts, the Initiative on the American side 
for this round of dealing with Cuba has come from the 
State Department, which is taking— or being given— the 
opportunity to show its diplomatic stuff. State has had 
too few such oporlunities In recent years. Evidently with 
one eye on a wafy While House and the other on a wily . 
Fidel Castro, Stale is being careful not to portray the 
hijack talks as Die first step toward a possible accom- 
modation, even though they obviously could be made to 
serve that, purpose if both sides choose. Hut the talks 
proceed, despite a few mumbles from the Pentagon ’ * 
about Moscow’s sometime use of Cuba as a submarine 
and air rcconnaisance station. Mr. Nixon’s .summits in . 
Moscow and Peking have made those mumbles much less 
audible, ami much less necessary or relevant, than they 
ever were before. 

Few Latins lake seriously any longer Die old argu- 
ment, still put forward by some Americans in their be- 
half that Fidel is bent on subverting Diem. Rather, most 
Latins seem to sec in a potential Cuban-American accom- 
modation a slep at once restoring the hemisphere’s nat- 
ural but interrupted sense of community, permitting 
Diem more easily to normalize their own relations with 
Havana, and offering many Latin governments the boon 
of satisfying their own domestic constituencies on Die 
left. Unquestionably,, hemispheric accommodation with 
Havana could play an important role in facilitating the • 
more active and helpful second-term approach to Latin 
America that we hope Mr. Nixon has in mind. 
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The hijacked Cuban fishing 
beat, Maria Magdalena, was 
returned to Cuba last week* 
end with two crew members 
who sought repatriation, 

A vSlato Department spokes- 
man said yesterday the other 
three crew members will, 
remain in custody of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization 
Service in Florida while the 
case Is studied. The three 
younger members of the crew 
took control of the Maria Mag- 


dalena last week arid brought 
it to the Florida Keys, where it 
was found by the Coast Guard 
drifting and out of fuel. 

The three crew members 
who asked political asylum In 
the U.S. were handed over to 
Immigration authorities and 
the other two and the boat 
remained at Key West. 

The State Department said 
the boat and the two men who 
Unwillingly came into U.S'. wa- 


ters were escorted to a rendez- 
vous at sea Saturday with a 
Cuban naval vessel and for- 
mally handed over. 

The State Department would 
say nothing else about the 
three who remained in U.S. 
hands. Privately, officials 
were distressed at the timing 
61 the Maria Magdalena inci- 
dent because the U.S. and 
Cuba appear to be well on 
their way to a bilateral agree- 
ment that might end the usd 


Of Cuba as a haven for plan# 
hijackers. 

Officials' said the talks, 
being conducted tlirough the 
Swiss, are going smoothly and 
some predict early agreement 
on conditions under which air 
pirates would be returned to 
face justice In the U.S. No 
Cuban planes have been hi- 
jacked but Cuba wants a U.S. 
Agreement about returning 
seized ships and pirates. 
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Tlv Mori Iso Simons 

Bowui to The Wiinltlmihm giml. 

C1U A DALA.IAHA, Mexico, 
Dee. 2 — The Mexican and 
Chilean governments have 
'converted President Salva- 
dor Allende’s visit here Into 
an onergcl.lt> display of 
“Third World power.*' fro- ' 
fluently denouncing foreign : 
economic interesls and ex-' 

Amtlytix , 

pressing solidarity In their 
cmmmm struggle In achieve 
greater Independence. 

Officially, the Chilean 
president is making Mexico 
Ids. first' stopover on bis 15- | 
day foreign trip to repay f 
(he visit ot Ids Mexican col- ji 
league In Chile in April Ibis j 
year. ! 

But If President Aliunde 
bos come to seek support j 
for Ills domestic policies and ' 
for Ids recent battles against i 
IWernnlionnl Telephone and t 
Telegraph t'orp. (ITTt, Ken- ! 
nreott and oilier foreign . 
companies nationalized dur- 
ing the pasl two years, he f 
tins received more than a 
full measure In Mexico ■ 
since arriving last Thursday. 

The cheering crowds, the 
music and the rain of enn- 
l'el II wherever he goes oh- 
■vlousty pleased \llendc, hut 
one Chilean official admit- 


ted: "We arc really over- 
whelmed— we had never ex- 
pected anything like this.” 

If the Mexican stopover 
and Its continuous demon- 
strations of solidarity are 
impnrlant to Allcndc, the 
Chilean’s visil lias particu- 
lar Importance for Mexico 
in view of its efforts to re- 
duce Its own close economic 
dependence on the United 
States. 

In the tast few months 
Mexico has witnessed an 
upsurge of economic na- 
tionalism directed specifi- 
cally at the enormous Amer- 
ican holdings here, and it Is 
presently drafting legisla- 
tion to impose stricter con- 
trols on foreign Investment. 

In Its particular sympathy 
for Allcndc in his battles 
against foreign companies, 
Mexico also recalls its own 
difficulties after it expropri- 
ated British and American 
oil companies, in 103(1. 

Since A Hondo arrived 
here, both presidents have 
reiterated the right of any 
nation to recover control 
over Us own national re- 
sources, Dm ITulny, before 
standing ovations at the 
Mexican Congress. Alloudc 
nxM-rled that the ITT inl<-r- 
vrntion had brought his 


country lo the brink of clvlt 
war. ITT documents dis- 
closed in the American 
press revealed the giant 
corporation's efforts to pre- 
vent Atlende from taking 
office. 

“Yesterday in Mexico, to- 
day hi Chile, the bastard in* 
forests of capitalist imperi- 
alists have tried to prevent 
lls from being masters of 
odr own destine,” Allcndc 
Isold. 

.Mexico is also using the 
Allcndc visit to reject Bra- 
zil s approach Inward devel- 
opment, which apparent K> Is 
favored by Washington.' 

In a clear Inil Indirect in- 
ference to Brazil. I he Mnx- 
Ixnn president lold „ lun- 
cheon attended In- foreign 
diplomats and Intellectuals: 
"if development without 
justice Is n deception, ap- 
parent progress under dic- 
tatorship is a modern form 
of barbarism.” He added flint 
Mexico rejects the "model 
of economic growth which 
brings slavery.” 

Until Allcndc and Kcbe- 
yerrin see themselves ns 
American and Third 
Uorid leaders, and they 
nave repeatedly irprnnchrd 
industrial nations and nu- 
clear powers — specifically 


ihe United Slates — for ex-’ 
plotting the underdeveloped; 
( woild. 

The Mexican President 
has clearly staled that he 
docs not. want socialism for- 
bis country, but Allcndc— a 
Marxist who Is leading Chile- 
In socialism -- said dial In 
i "Is talks with Kclieverrla, 
't e have found a common 
language which Is projected 
toward our continent and 
beyond our borders." 

Mexico’s students and 
workers, who are seldom al- 
lowed to demonstrate In 
public, have taken full ad- 
vantage of the A Hondo 
visit, and in Mexico City as 
well as ih Guadalajara many 
thousands have turned out 
. o m CH . (| IC Chilean leader-: 

oith outpourings of en- 
thusiasm. raised fists, and 
ant I- American slogans 
Jn spKe of strict security 
measures, many broke 
I [trough die barricades lo 
shake imnds with Allcndc— 
limes | 0 embrace . 
him There were choruses of 
AHende SI, Yankee No," 
and banners Raying “Copper 
for Chile,” “Free America- “ 
|"'d ‘We Are Wllh You l n . 
the Struggle for Socialism.” 

the Mexican govemmcni 
has gone mil of u s wgy !() 
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organize a warm welcome 
for Allende, but it lias not 
been able to disguise tin? 
distress of I be right. Eot- the 
last few months bankers and 
industrialists have been 


grumbling about the leftist iUclhidc was mil among (he 
■ tondoncies of I be Echcvi'iria ambassadors al the airport 
government, which they see to receive Allende, and 
climaxed bv the visit of a though McBride was report- 
sod » list leader. edly looking after Gov. Hon- 

U.S. Ambafisador Hubert al( i I tea e an on a brief visit 
here, some observers inter- 
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Prelect this ns „ sign of 
''ashing! on's disapproval 0 f 
the meeting. The U.S. am- 
bassndor did. however, at- 
tend a luncheon in Allende 's 
honor. 


Chile’s eool approach to foreign policy is examined bv RICHARD GOTT 




Allende travels, 
of Chile’s 


PRESIDENT ALLENDE of 
Ob ji| e set oft yewteirday on a two- 
week trip (final: will take him to 
the United NaiMon-s, Moscow, 

. and Cuba. Like all good cru-i 
snders, he has J oft Inis country 
safely locked up, in in chastity 
bolt, With .the. key in the hands 
of the Comniander-ln-Chief, 
Go n.rrn.1 CM os Prats. 

The general was appointed 
to the crucial job of Mi-mister of 
the Interior early in November, 
and is a tilling President during 
A'ilende’s absence. This 
measure shout'd 1 m; sufficient to 
thwart any alltempls by the 
Opposition io assault the virtue 
el AlJwndc's Popular Unity 
Government during his absence 
abroad. 

dome of bis trip will be 
purely .routine. I-tl Mexico and 
I’uba he is merely .repaying the 
visits lo Gb He made by Pi del 
Oaslrn and the Mexican Presi- 
dent. Luis Kehevorrin. Mis stops 
at Lima and Panama will do no 
mure than reinforce the 
friendly relations that have 
already been established with 
the reformist, nationalist 
genm-als that .run .Ihoso coun- 
tries. And at. the United 
Nat inns we shall bear the . 
familiar appeal, couched in 
('mirtcoii s and injured tone, of 
the poor demanding fair t r eat- 
in e nit from the rich. ' 

Allende's foreign policy has ! 
been characterised by its utter 
sobriety. The Chilean road lo 
socialism has involved no stri- 
dent appeals for international 
revolution. Tl has been left, to 
Olliers to speculate about the 
relevance of the Chilean model 
to other countries and con- 
tinents, and since the failure 
last year of Uruguay's Frontc 
Ampllo — consciously modelled 
on Chile’s Popular Unity — 
foreign speculation has dried 
Up. 

In its re! al Ions with foreign 
iTvolulionarios, Chile has done 
only that which humanity 
rather than Socialist solidarity 
demands — giving asylum to 
Holivinn political exiles, and 

sending Argentine guerrillas lo 


Cuba rather than back" to n ett- 
tain death in Argentina. 

Even the election promised to. 
do something about the 
Organisation of American 
States (widely regarded in 
Latin America as the US 
Ministry of Colonies) has been 
tacitly forgotten. The claim, 
made early in Allende’s term of 
.office, that, the centre of subver- 
sion in Latin America -had 
moved from Havana to San- 
tiago, now looks particularly 
foolish. 

The Popular Unity Govern- 
mfchl, has of course, taken a 
number of steps to identify 
itself with various progressive 
forces in the Third World. It 
has made! diplomatic contact 
" 111 ) countries like Libya and 
Tanzania, and has withdrawn 
from the United Nations 
Special Cninmiltee on Korea. 

Hut the establishment of dip- 
lomatic and trade relations with 
Cuba, Chinn, and North 
Vietnam now appears. In the 
light of Nixon I a n pragmatism, 
to have been a necessary rather 
than a historic decision. 

Allende's Foreign Minister, 
Cltvlnmirn Almeyda, is as dedi- 
I ruled a Marxist Socialist as 
Allende himself, hut in prac- 
tice bis conduct In office has 
been purpnslvely grey and 

uncoutrovcrsinl. With the 
exception of a few good new 
ambassadors, notably the one In 
London, the Chilean Foreign 
Service, like the rest of the 
bureaucracy, has suffered no 
significant change -in personnel. 

This sober foreign policy, 
much in keeping with Allende’s 
skilful grasp of the art of Hie 
possible In polities at home, I1113 
paid dividends. Within tbo 
OAS, Chile has no significant 
enemies apart from the United 
States and Hraz.il : a very 
different situation from that 
fared 10 years ago by (’astro, 
who succeeded in uniting the 
continent's Go v er n I n c n t ‘s 

against bint. 

In Western Europe, Pompi- 
dou and Franco, as well as (be 
Socialist International, all have 
a soft spot for Allende. This 
tolerance towards the Chilean 


experiment arises largely from 
the belief that Allende is 
nobody’s puppet. In spite of the 
preponderant rOle played 
within the Popular Unity coal I- 
. tion by the orthodox Commits 
1 nist Party, with its close links 
with l/c Soviet Union, the 
Chilean revolution is still seek- 
ing an authentic expression of 
Chilean nationalism. 

Nevertheless, while Allendes’ 
lack of revolution rhetoric at 
home and abroad may have won 
him friends, it has not been 
' successful In Influencing Inter- 
national bankers. It is no secret 
that thc Chilean economic sllua- 
ion is just about as bad as it 
could be, but there is no sign of 
anyone rushing to Allende's 
aid. 

The foreign debt was success- 
fully renegotiated (his year, hut 
only at the expense of burden- 
ing the country with additional 
delft. Yet unless firmer crCdil is ’ 
made available, the economic 
structure and (be Chilean road 
to socialism will come crashing & 
down. i 

Tt is this fact that makes 
Allende's trip to Moscow next 
week so important. Far too 
many Chileans in Government 
who ought to know better are 
hoping that the Soviet Union 
will come to tllelr resale. Yet 
the history of Russian involve- 
ment in Cuba, where the Soviet 
Union subsidises Cuba’s sugar 
production ait the expense of 
the beet growers in Eastern 
Europe, suggests that the Rus- 
sians will be highly reluctant to 
involve themselves again in 
pouring money linito the bottom- 
less coffers ot a Latin Ameri- 
can revolution. 

In the past Jew years the Rus- 
sians have been busy establish- 
ing th'ier credentials jn Latin 
America with a number of 
regimes of doubtful Irrrnlitv 0 r 
popular appeal, and they will 
; do little that ts likclv to 
: endanger -these relationships. 

Though Chile's behaviour 
towards (be Soviet Union has : 
been exceptionally friendly, and 
though (he Oh i lean Communist 
Party is certainly the most 



Significant single force In 
Allehde's coalillon, Chile ,is still 
an uncertain quantity in Rus- 
sian eyes. - 

. Allende and Almeyda nre 
both Sociliallsls, hoi. Corn- 
nuiovivta, add from the Nazi- 
Soviet. pant to the Invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, . the Chilean 
Socialist. Part has been critical 
Of the official Communist; line. 

When Almeyda visited 
Eastern Europe last year he' 
told Ccatisescu that Chile felt 
closest to Rumania in foreign 
policy than to any 'other 
country. A statement Hint may 
have endeared him to the politi- 
cians in Bucharest, hut. ran, 
hardly have improved Chile’s 
rctokidm; with Moscow. The 
East Europeans, i| is true, did 
produce promises of credit of 

,n nearly $ioo millions, and the 
Chinese have also promised to 
'buy their Chilean copper 
directly in 'future, and not 
through the London Metal 
Exchange. ’ 

The Cubans have now been 
enjoying Chilean wine and 
onions for some time. Hut none 
of Ibis adds up lo the type of 
financial support which the 
Chileans feel they ought to he 
, piling from their Socialist 
brethren across the sea. 

If the Russians don't deliver 
i Up goods, as seems all too prob- 
able, the stork of the Chilean 
Communist Party will sink even 
lower In the estimation of its 
colleagues in the Popular Unity 
coalition than It has reached- 
already, tor Increasingly, the 
Communists nre seen to fie the 
most conservative members of 
Allende’s Government, and the 
oilier parties ar.e taking up post-' 
(| 0 jiS that the Communists 
pejoratively describe ns “ultra 
Lett," ■ 

Allende last went lo Moscow 
in mfift, and there Is no reason 
to suppose that he does not 
enjoy cordial relations with the 
Russian leaders. Hut it is doubt- 
ful whether they will offer him 
anything more promising than a 
pair of ear muffs lo brave the' 
Moscow winler — in which he 
will bo duly photographed. 


7U’ 
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WASHINGTON STAR 
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CARL T. ROWAN 


CARACAS—' "The big coun- 
tries are rich, but why? Not 
just by their own efforts. 
Tli el r riches have roots In tho 
’ poverty and misery of the 
people of little, underdeveloped 
countries.” j 

Speaking to me was Aids-' 
tides Onlvani, Venezuela’s for- 
eign minister — himself a 
. wealthy man, yet one of the 
, most bitterly articulate critics 
; of the exploitation of Latin 
America by rich nations, 
meaning primarily the United 
States. 

"There has been a deterio- 
ration of terms of trade,” ho 
said. "The prices of raw ma- 
terials go down day by day 
while tho prices of finished 
■products go up,” 

Calvant says such Injustices 
are driving Latin America 
further from the United 
States, adding that "(he yearn- 
ing for social justice now 
transcends Cold War consid- 
erations and confrontations 
... I don’t know if Washing- 
Ion is sufficiently aware of tho 
new passion with which coun- 
tries in this area insist on bc- 


NEW YORK TIMES 
10 December 72 
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ing masters of their fates.” 

As President Nixon restruc- 
tures his team to direct new 
trade policies, he would do 
well to ponder Hie words of 
Calvant and not simply dis- 
miss (hem ns the repetitious 
bitching of Latinos who con- 
stantly gripe about money. 

An American diplomat who 
has spent most of the last 25 
years in this area says:. "We ; 
arc perhaps 10 years away 
from a hemispheric blowup in 
which there will be a serious 
parting of the ways between 
Latin America and the United 
States.” 

The significant thing about 
Calvnni’s gripe is that ho is 
no ranting Marxist, and tho ' 
government he represents did • 
not win power through 
Ynnkec-bailing. The striking 
truth is that nationalism is 
now so strong hero that almost 
every segment of public opin- 
ion and political leadership is 
saying Calvani said, except 
more angrily lit some cases. 

Both President Rafael Cal- ' 
dera and Lorenzo Fernandez, - 
tho governing Social Christian 
party's choice to succeed him, 
spoke strongly to me of eco- 
nomic injustice in dealing with 
U.S. business enterprises. Cai- 
tlnra Raid ho doubled Uial any 
Venezuelan politician could 


slay in power if he did not 
move vigorously to end such 
injustices. 

Carlos Andres Perez, presi- 
dential candidate of the Dem- 
orCatic Action party, began a 
long interview with (.his com- 
ment: "We're not happy with 
tho policies of President Nix- 
on toward Latin America. Ho 
abandoned all initiatives to- 
ward Lntiin America and gave 
' this area a low priority. And 
the Unilcd States has been ex- 
• erting threats and pressures 
i through the Inter-American 
Bank. It is a serious wrong to 
uso international money and 
credit this way,” 

It was Andres Perez who, irt 
Interior minister, beat down 
Communist attempts to over- 
throw Venezuela. Yet those 
, comments about economic 
matters differed little from 
what I heard in a two-hour 
interview with Tcodoro Pct- 
koff, the former guerrilla wild 
has come out of the moun- 
tains to head a new Marxist 
group called Movement to So- 
cialism. 

Pclkoff says he Is now In- 
flaming the masses against 
"imperialist exploitation” and 
tho Venezuelan oligarchy 
more successfully than he 
ever could from a guerrilla 
hideout.. 


"Never was there a greater 
public demand for expropri- . 
• aling the properties, first. of 1 : 

• our Rockefellers and then 
yours,” he boasted. 

■ Then came the angry sui- 
, ; dents, crying that even Pet- 
, koff became “part of (lie es- 
; tablishment” when b® put 
- dowt\ his gun. 

I One Ssludent lender, Dimitri 
! Brieeno Reyes, said: "Our ■ 

■ challenge is how to get rid of 
U.S. domination. There is a 
Cuban way, a Chilean way, a 

• Peruvian way. We- must find 
our own Way. But We know 
that economic liberal ion and 
political liberation are like Si*' 
ftmesc twins. You can’t have 
one without tile other.” 

• Brieeno asserts that unless- 
. power Is token from “the 15' 

wealthy families that are a 
front for U.S. business inter- 
est, iVenezuela will face, 
armed insurrection far more 
explosive than Cuba.” 

It is ■ disconcerting to many 
Americans here id seo this 
", kind of discontentment and 
, bluster permeating all levels 
of ; a friendly society which 
enjoys the highest per capita 
indome in South America. 

It is more than disconcert- 
ing to ponder ' the fact that 
most' Americans afen’t even' 
aware of this Increase in 
seething nationalism. , 


Is There a Civilized Way Out? 


WASHINGTON — When Salvador 
Allcnde (.loss nils, the Socialist Presi- 
dent of Chile, arrived in New York 
Inst Sunday, there was no American 
official on hand to wctcome him. The 
White House apparently even ignored 
n message of greetings radioed by 
Mr. Allcnde lo President Nixon when 
the plane entered United States air 
space. ‘ 

When President Ailendc arrived in 
Moscow three days inter, Soviet party 
chief Leonid Brezhnev, Premier Alek- 
sei Kosygin and President Nikolai Pod- 
gorny were nl| waiting at the airport 
with words of welcome and plans for 
extensive Soviet economic aid. 

To be. sure, Mr. Ailendc flew to the 
Soviet Union on an official visit and 
to New York to address the United 
Nations and not as -a guest of the 
United States. Nevertheless, the cold 


treatment accorded the Chilcnn Prrsb 
dent by the Nixon Administration was 
deliberate, and the contrast between 
that and the warm reception in Mos- 
cow raised a disturbing question: Was 
tiic Western Hemisphere witnessing a 
replay of the scenario that led 12 
years ago to a break between the 
United States and Cuba, a break both 
sides say they want lo avoid? 

In the two years and three months 
since Mr. Allcnde came to power as 
Latin America’s first freely elected 
Socialist President, the estrangement 
between Washington and Santiago has 
grown steadily wider. Each side pre- 
sents a case against the other that — 
at least on tiic surface — leaves lit- 
tle room for reconciliation. 

The rase for Chile was presented 
pungrnlly by Mr. Ailendc last Mon- 
day in a 00-minutc speech before the 


United Nations. To enthusiastic ap- 
plause from diplomats of third-world 
countries, he chnrgcd: 1 

© That the International Telephone 
.and Telegraph Corporation, which has 
extensive holdings in Chile, tried to 
engineer coups to prevent his Inaugu- 
ration in 1970 and to topple him in 
1971 . 

© That in reprisal for Chile’s action 
in nationalizing American-owned cop- 
per mines and deducting "excess prof- 
. Its” of past years from the proffered . 
compensation, the United States was 
suffocating Chile financially. 

o That the Nixon Administration’s 
actions in vetoing loans by interna- 
tional lending institutions, to say noth- 
ing of American commercial banks 
and the Government’s own Export- 
import Bank, amounted to an 
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George Bush, the American repre- 
sentative, who scribbled notes as. Mr. 
Allendo spoke, rejected the whole 
thrust, of the Chilean’s speech. United 
States capital investments abroad were 
of mutual benefit, he said at a news 
conference; "we don't think of our- 
selves as imperialists." The case for 
the United States, in fact, depended 
on an outlook diametrically opposed to 
Mr. Atiende’s. 

Admitting that Washington was 
turning down Chilean requests for 
credit to finance imports from the 
United States and discouraging loans 
by the Inter-American Development 
Hank and the World Bank, Administra- 
tion officials said this was principally 
because of Chile’s low credit worthi- 
ness and the Allcndc regime’s mora- 
torium on debt repayments. 

Beyond that, liowever, they said, 
the Administration’s credit policy 
rested on Mr, Nixon's statement of 
last Jan, 19 that when foreign coun- 
tries expropriate American holdings 
without adequate and swift compen- 


WASHINGT0N POST 
7 December 1972 


sal inn. I he United Slates will "with- 
hold its support from loans under con- 
sideration in multilateral develop- 
ment banks.’’-, This rule, they said, 
clearly applies tp Chile. In nationalix- 
ing American copper mines, especially 
the huge El Ten lent* mine of the 
: Kennecott Copper Corporation, Chile, 
they argued, ariolated international 
law. I*. • 

Despite the bitterness of these re- 
criminations, there is still some hope 
on both sides for what one diplomat 
last week calieifia "civilized way out" 
Of the impasse,;/. 

Many impartial economists say that 
Chile’s worsen^ economic troubles 
are the result !gs much, of domestic 
mismanagementhas of American pres- 
sure.’ At the S8|P e time many diplo- 
mats and economists see contradictions 
in the Nixon Administration’s position. 

Credit worthiness, they note, was 
, not a consideration when Washington! 
for political reasons, lent money iri 
the past to countries witli abysmally 
bad ratings. In 1964, for example, the 
United States gave generous credits to 


n military dictatorship that took power* 
in a bankrupt Brazil. More recently, 
Communist countries the Nixon Admin- 
istration had reason to court received 
large-scale credits at a time when Chile 
had to pay cash for desperately needed 
(American com. Paradoxically, the Pen- 
tagon last May gave Chile $10-hil!lion 
dn credits for a C-130 Air Force trans- 
port and some tanks and trucks — indig- 
nantly denying that it was currying 
; favor with the Chilean military In hopes 
‘of an eventual military overthrow of 
j the Allcnde Government. 

One hopeful feature is that 
: the United States and Chile plan a 
comprehensive review of their differ- 
ences in the near future. The moder- 
ates on both sides hope it is stilt pos- 
sible to solve the copper problem and 
construct a satisfactory relationship 
■between the two countries. Others fear 
that a critical turning point has been 
reached and that Chile Is being forced 
into growing economic dependence on 
the Soviet Union. 

, —TAD SZULC 


Chile $ Oulhursl—No Boon for WashingUm 


> At (lie United Nations, beleaguered Chile’s be- 
leaguered presklcnl did — •tinfoil unnlely— tlm easy 
popular tiling. Eschewing the more sober manner 
in which ho has oflon addressed his own people, 
Mr. Allrnde instead indulged in dubious and gaudy 
rhetoric, accusing American corporations and 
banks and American-influenced lending agencies of 
“serimis aggression" against Chile and Ids minority 
Marxist government. That. Mr. Allemlo fell com- 
pelled lo adopt a style so deliberately provocative 
to tho tJnllcd .States can perhaps be explained ns 
his way to prepare an entrance to Moscow, where 
be Is shortly going in order to ask for 1 he large 
credits doijied him elsewhere, or as his way lo help 
Ills chances next March in the congressional elec- 
tions lie must win lo stay in power. Mr, Bush, the 
American ambassador, did well to turn l fie oilier 
Check and pay a courtesy call on the Chilean leader 
before he left New York. 

Stripped of inflammatory tinsel, (lie issue posed 
’by Mr. Allcndc is. of course, legitimate. It is not 
American "aggression. ’’ It is (lie whole complex of 
slickv problems created by a small onc-commodity 
country’s effort to make domes! ic changes dial 
touch i he interests of its major customers, investors 
and creditors. Chile presents merely (lie latest and 
currently the rawest case in which Ibis complex of 
problems has produced not only bilateral political 
(ension — flint, will presumably pass — bid acute 
economic dislress and uncertainly for I hr smaller 
country involved. Chile's attempts lo organize a 
world copper producers' cartel and lo develop alter- 
native markets and exports and credit sources may 


some, day give ii oilier choices than I hose it has; 
available today. At tile moment, its prospects— and 
that may include Mr. Alleluia's own political prtis- ; 
peels — are not blindingly bright. 

There is no eait.se for American satisfaction in any 
of this. The 'current atmosphere serves neither', 
American corporate interests in Chile or in other ■ 
Latin American countries of (ho loft, nor the broad- 
er American interest in casing and heller equaliz- 
ing flic terms of the partnership which geography 
•hid self-interest force upon all siaies in the hemis- 
phere. The past altitude of certain American 
officials and companies have no doubt given Mr. 
Allcnde certain grounds to claim injury. It is also ’. 
Iruo that, as the larger and more powerful party 
by far, l( becomes (lie United Slates lo show more 
equanimity than it always has. Sill!, Mr. Ailendc’s 
grandstand play at the United Nations has not made 
it any easier for Mr, Nixon to try to do the right 
thing by Chile. Nor is it evident that Mr, Allcnde 
lias done the right tiling by Chile. 

Mr. Nixon in his second term presumably would 
like to build in the small countries on the achieve- 
ments ho. realized in his first term in the big 
countries. It is likely that bo hopes to follow up his 
political successes on Hie international stage with 
movement towards a more just and cooperative 
world economic order. These are surely among the 
larger purposes of the reorganization Mr. Nixon has 
undertaken of llie American government's foreign 
policy slrndure. They are necessarily among (lie 
larger purposes any enlightened history-minded 
President would wish to serve. / 
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WASHINGTON POST 
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Jack Anderson 

A Hint Not Taken: Nixon Avoids AUende 


PRESIDENT NIXON sludiouslv 
snubbed Chile's embattled President 
Salvador Allcndc during his first an- 
parnnee on U.S. soil Inst week to ad- 
dress the United Nations. 

The President based his action on 
. the secret reports of U.S. Ambassador 
Nnlhnnlol Davis, who cabled from San- 
tiago that Allende wanted an audience 
with Mr. Nixon In order to bolster his 
position with Chilean moderates. 

Chile has been rocked by political 
strife and economic chaos. Allende’s 
purpose In going abroad at this critical 
time, according to Davis, was to draw 
the spotlight away from his domestic 
troubles. He hoped to gain interna- 
' tiomil stature,' which might improve 
Ids political standing at home. Allende 
Is eager to calm the turmoil and avert 
I a crisis which could cause the army to 
intervene, Davis reported. 

AS ALLENDE bended for the 
United Slates, lie radioed a friendly 
greeting to President Nixon. But the 
President, not wishing to belli the 
Marxist leader slay in powei 1 , point- 
edly Ignored the hint. Allende received 
i no Invitation to visit, the White House 


hut had lo settle. for an audience with 
Nixon’s United Nations ambassador, 
George Bush. 

The President, meanwhile, has been 
impressed by Davis’s ability to analyze 
events in Chile. Long before (lie politi- 
cal crisis erupted, the ambassador ca- 
bled Washington: 

“Perhaps what is significant now is 
growing conviction in opposition par- 
ties, private sector and others that op- ■ 
position is possible . . . Even more Im- 
portant is increasing realization that 
opposition is necessary. Wliat govern- 
ment, Is doing goes beyond transaction- 
alisrri. (Allcndc’s) objectives arc In- 
creasingly seen as incompatible and ns 
going beyond what can be accepted, if 
opposition interests are to be pro- 
tected, confrontation may not be avoid- 
able. 

"Military attitudes remain great am- 
biguous unknowri of Chilean politics. 
CAS and DATT reports of discontent ' 
and plotting in the military services 
have been substantially greater. 

"CONVENTIONAL lytSDOM both 
here and in Washington is that pro- 
spects of military Intervention for 


foreseeable future are extremely 
small. It Is held that military will turn 
blind eye to virtually any constitu- 
tional abuse — and Allende is smart 1 
enough to avoid abuse so flagrant as to. 
force open that, blind eye. 

"Other possibility Is that public re-' 
pudlntion becomes so overwhelming, ?■ 
and discontent so great, that military 
will watt for this public repudiation to i 
become more clear and more open 
than It IS likely ever to be. 

“I do not challenge foregoing judg- 
ments, but I nm not sure how fat* in 
the future they can be relied on ns : 
rock-solid premise of U.S. policy. X 
note there is considerable variety in *' 
ways military might intervene, and be- 
hind-lbe-secnes pressure oh Allende Or", 
great effective military participation in ; 
the governing process arc also - 
possibilities ... * 

“Transaction, compromise find a sort ‘ 
of patching up (is) the traditional Chi- 
lean style. My collengucs continue to 
warn me that events move slowly, In 
Chile, or perhaps better said, Chileans 
have great ability to rush to the brink, ' 
embrace eacli other end back off.” 


THE SUNDAY STM AND DAILY NEWS 
10 December 1972 



■ By JEREMIAH O’LEARY- 

•fctar-Nfw* Stntf Writer 

A major reshuffling Is ex-; 
pected within tho next two 
months among Stnlo Depart- 
ment officials and nmbnsndors 
dealing with Latin America. 

These changes, insiders be- 
lieve, will put n new team at 
the top of tho department's 
Latin regional section and 
perhaps as many as 11 new 
ambassadors to posts In Latin 
America. 

Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs 
Charles A. Meyer is expected 
to return to tits cor|xrrate ex- 
ecutive job with Sears Roe- 
buck &• Co. after having set 
a record for I he Latin post— 
three years. Meyer has con- 
sistently said lie took the job 
far only one term, and that is 
taken to mean a change will 
he made before or soon after 
Nixon's second inaugural. 


New Deputies Likely 

Ills two deputy assistant 
secretaries, John Crimmins 
for South America and Robert 
Ilurwitch for Central Amcr- 
Icn-Cnribbcan, also are due 
for new assignments after 
serving for about three years. 
A replacement for Meyer 
would want to name his own 
regional assistants. 

Some observers believe llur- 
witch may become the am- 
bassador to Panama where 
Robert M. Sayre was already 
packed to leave when his re- 
placement, cx-Rcp. Frank 
Bow died suddenly last month. 
Crimmins, former ambassa- 
dor lo the Dominican Repub- 
lic and head of the Cuban 
desk, also is expected to re- 
ceive an ambassadorial as- 
signment. 

The number of nations In 
the Latin region likely to re- 
ceive new ambassadors is 
dictated both by the length 


6f service of many of the iil-’ 
eumhcnls and by a White 
House search for likely spots 
to send political contributors 
with diplomatic aspirations. 

Some Incumbents, however, 
Aro likely to slay. Nathaniel 
Davis in Chile is a relative 
newcomer there and is credit- 
ed with good performance in 
the face of Chile's political 
And economic problems. Wil- 
liam Rowdier in Guatemala 
and Viron P. Vaky fn Costa 
Rica are also newcomers and 
would be expected to remain 
unless tapped for different 
jobs in Washington or else- 
where in the hemisphere. 

Latin Specialties Cited 

Both Rowdier and Vaky, 
like Sayre, have served as 
State Department liaison of- 
ficers with the National Se- 
curity Council and are rated 
as highly regarded profes- 
sional Latin specialists in the 
diplomatic sendee. 


George Landau In Paraguay 
has had only a few months on 
the job and Is regarded as 
safe.” Others in that cate- 
gory would include Turner 
Shelton in Nicaragua and 
Henry Cntto in El Salvador. 

Moves because of long ten- 
ure are likely for John Davis 
Lodge in Argentina, Ernest 
Siracusa in Bolivia, Francl3 
Meloy in the Dominican Re- 
public, Taylor Belcher in Peru, 
Clinton Knox in Haiti and 
Robert H. McBride in Mexico. 
Hcwson Ryan in Honduras is 
considered vulnerable because 
he is a career U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency officer and so is 
Findley Burns in Ecuador be- 
cause his background is in 
State Department clerical re- 
sponsibilities. 

Vincent de Roulct in Ja- 
maica is reportedly anxious 
to leave and Charels Adair in 
Uruguay is expected to leave 
bv Feb. I to take advantage 
of retirement incentives. The 
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uncertain j in b s s sndorshlps 
are tho held by William M. 
Rountree in Brazil, Leonard 
J. Snecio in Colombia,. Robert 
McClintoek in Venezuela, An- 
thony Marshall In Trinidad 
and Eileen Donovan in Bar- 
bados. ' 


NEW YORK TIMES 
3 December 7? 

U.S. and Cuba 


All Offer Resignations 

All ambassadors and non- 
career diplomats have sub- 
mitted their resignations in 
accordance with Nixon's di- 
rective to reorganize. Some 
of tho ambassadorships are 
considered “plums’* for cam- 
paign contributors or presi- 


dential favorites. These 
‘'plum” assignments include 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Honduras and several of the 
less volatile Latin nations. 

< Miss Donovan has been 111 
and is a career officer but 
elm also is (he only woman 
ambassador in tins Latin re- 


gion. Knox is the only black 
ambassador In the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It is considered likely that 
the administration will keep 
one woman and one black in 
the lineup no mailer what 
changes are made. 


A New 
‘Tone’ 


WASHINGTON— The United States 
and Cuba, implacable enemies for 
more than a decade, came close last 
week to neighborly agreement In their 
first important negotiations since diplo- 
matic relations between them werfe 
severed in 1061. 

To experienced Washington diplo- 
mats, the extraordinary thing about it 
was how quickly and smoothly tho 
two Governments were able to agree 
on the outlines of an accord designed 
to curb hijackings of American nir- 
liners to Havana, although a number 
of details remain to be Ironed out. 

To he sure, the negotiations were 
being conducted through the Swiss 
Government, which represents Amerk 
can interests in Cuba. But as the 
Nixon Administration studied the draft 
agreement submitted by Havana last 
Saturday — the American reply was to 
be delivered early this week — the 
word here and at the United Nations 
was that the. Cubans hoped the hijack 
talks would lend to something broader. 


WASHINGTON POST 
27 November 1972 


The present negotiations followed 
the hijacking of a Southern Airways 
plane last month and an earlier hi- 
jacking of An Eastern Airlines plane. 
In proposing the negotiations, Cuba 
said she did not wish to be a haven 
for criminals. 

So far, knowledgeable diplomats 
said, Cubans at the United Nations 
were doing no more than sending out 
feelers — while saying for the record, 
just as the Americans were, that the 
antihijacking agreement was an end 
in itself. Yet Cuban diplomats have 
been telling friends that they had been 
detecting a new and "constructive” 
tone toward Havana in the American 
news media and Government, and that 
they were pleased that Washington 
responded so promptly to the proposal 
to negotiate the air piracy pact. The 
question they raised — discreetly — 
was whether their American friends 
thought that the prevailing political 
climate here would Allow President 
Nixon to adopt a more flexible policy 
toward Cuba. 

For example, they would ask, would 
Mr. Nixon be likely in the foreseeable 
future life the ccnomic boycott of 
their island, negotiate in some form 
the return to Cuba of the Guantanamo 
naval base, or look the other way if 
enough Latin American governments 
decided to end the political ostracism 
of Havana? These points, they stressed, 
were essential to normalizing rela- 
tions betwee'n the two Governments. 

On the American side, the official 
word remained, as Mr. Nixon stated 


Clayton Frllrlwy 


It in an Interview last month, that 
there could be no change in policy 
toward Cuba until and unless Premier 
Fidel Castro modified his own attitude 
in relation to the United States and 
Latin America. But privately some 
officials suggested that Mr. Nixon’s 
statement could conceivably be subject 
to new interpretations in the light of 
subsequent events, such as as success-, 
fpl conclusion of an antihijacking pact. s 

An encouraging sign was that Wash- 
ington agreed at once to negotiate the 
antihijacking agreement on the basis 
of a Cuban draft document forwarded 
by the Swiss. This was accepted even 
though Cuba insisted that an accord 
to extradite or try American hijackers 
must include commitments by the' 

- United ,States to refrain from aiding 
“illegal” departures from Cuba and 
tolerating hijackings of Cuban vessels 
by antl-Caslro exiles arid their oc- 
casional raids against the island. 

Washington was not ready to spell 
out such commitments In an agree- 
ment — it claims that it had always 
discouraged activities of this kind un- 
der United States neutrality laws-^but 
Government lawyers thought there 
might be a way around it, satisfactory 
to both sides. 

There was optimism that the agree- 
ment could be completed before the 
end of the year, “Then,” an official 
said, "we shall see where, if anywhere, 
this takes us in the larger question of 
relations with Cuba. But it could be 
somewhere interesting — if everybody 
Is patient and stays cod." 

— TAD SZULC 



' fioMN MHT.lt BRING in 
nmoiraP'd .Inn. 2(1, 1069, 

President Nixon held n 
press conference at. which 
he was asked about. Hie 
chances of U S. rapproche- 
ment wit ti Communist 
Chinn. Mr. Nixon Instantly 
slammed the door on such a 
possibility, although It ap- 
pan-nil v was already In the 
hark of Ids mind. 

\ few days after his re- 
rlortlon (Ids month, Mr. 
Ni'nu was naked Imw he 
stood on Cuba, and his an- 


swer was that there would 
ho “no change whatsoever" 
in his policy— "unless and 
until (and I do not antici- 
pate this will happedl Cas- 
tro chances his policy to- 
ward Latin America nml the 
United States." 

So now what? Is the 
ground Heim: laid for n re- 
rnnet merit of the Peking 
scenario. Hits lime wllh 
Culm In the title role? A 
number of experienced ob- 
servers, both here and 
abroad, suspect that a de- 
tente yd th Havana, pre- 


ceded, of course, by secret 
Henry Kissinger missions, is 
In the cards. 

THE FRENCH publication 

, Batis Match led off Its post- 
clcetion editorial with this 
sentence: “The re-elected 
Nixon will he tough toward 
Europe and will extend a 
hand In Fidel Caslro.” Paris 
Match may he right, hut. It 
won’t be that simple. Tbe 
byznntlno Nixon foreign pol- 
icy, as we have come to 
know, operates in mysteri- 
ous ways its wonders to per- 
form. 

78 


In the case of (he People's 
Republic of Chinn, the Pres-, 
id enl. seized on the opening 
provided by the visit of a 
U.S. Ping-Pong team to Pe- 
king. It was in the wake of 
this fortuitous event that 
Dr. Kissinger first, secretly 
i/lsited Premier Chou F.n-lni. 

Today, another bizarre 
happening — the armed hi- 
jacking of a U.S. plane to 
Havana — seems to he thnw- 
1 ing the relations between 
the Cuban and American 
governments. In communi- 
cating with each other over 
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Mir hljnckitm. thi-v have 
been nun -knclly civil and r<»- 
nperalivru Any commutiicn- 
llnn nt nil is a nttlnhlc step 
forward, fob Hie United 
Stolon tins had no diplo- 
matic minikins wlili Culm 
sinnr l!Klt. 


TifF, RTATE Drpnrlnirnt I 
him gone nut of Its way to , 
mil nttontlnn to n nolo It 
sent Havana expressing U.S. 
’’gratification" for Hip Cu- 
lm n government's coopcrn- 
tioii In tln> handling of the 
hijacked Soul horn Airways 
airliner. It was tin: second 
day In n row tlmt Urn United 
Stales publicly thanked the 
Cuban government for Its 
help. 


Tim .Stale Department 
npokesniiui carefully paid, 
"There is no necessary con- 
nection between the resolu- 
tion of the hijacking phe- 
nomenon and normalisation 
of relations’’ between the 
United Slates and Cuba. 
Nevertheless, American offi- 
e la |s arc obviously pleased 
at the turn of events, espe- 
cially Castro's personal help 
on the hijacking. 

It is no secret around the 
White House that the Presi- 
dent, who loves t,o travel, is 
looking for new worlds to 
conquer. He has already vis- 
ited most of the Marxist 
capllals of the world. , The 
Cubans arc about the only 
Communists left that we 


aren’t doing business with. 


HUGH Sit) MV. Life maga- 
zine’s well-informed While 
House watcher, says, 
"Envoys to the Organlznfion 
of American States confi- 
dently predict that the next 
major summit meeting, if it 
Is not hi Hanoi, will lie In 
Havana." That would emi- 
nently suit many member* 
of the OAS, who are becom- 
ing increasingly restless 
with the isolation of Cuba 
imposed on the organization 
by Ihe United States for the 
Inst 10 years. Several of the 
Latin nations have already 
broken away and recognized 
Castro on their own. 

A detente with Cuba is a 
step Mr. Nixon could taka 
without any risk of partisan 


political reprisal. Demo- 
cratic lenders tike Seng. 
George McGovern, Edward 
M. Kennedy and .T.W. Fut- 
brlght. chairman of the For- 
’ clgn Relations Committee, 
feel the boycott of Cuba no 
longer makes sense, and 
have so stated. 

As for Cuba, It has tho 
Same incentive for roppmeh- 
mont with the United States 
as Peking find — deteriornl.inn 
of relations with Moscow. 
The Russians are obviously 
fed up with the heavy lutr 
den of sustaining their Cu 
linn satellite, nnd the Cu 
bans tn turn don’t like being 
pushed around b.v Rig 
Brother. They nro plainly 
pick nnd tired of each other. 
It’s an Inviting opening for 
Mr. Nixon. 
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By Ronald Koziol 


A Chilean narcotics smuggler, Cuban 
Premier Fide] Castro, Chilean Presi- 
dent Salvador Allcnde, and three Amer- 
ican airplane hijackers who killed an 
Alabama state highway trooper. 

It’s an odd lot, but put them all to- 
; gether nnd you have a fascinating yet 
. little known story of how the three hi- 
jackers and the narcotics smuggler 
1 almost Itccame part of a secret ex- 
| change deal. 

; The story is of particular interest 
; now since Castro has indicated- will-’ 
j bigness to consider talks with the U. S. 

■ on nlrplnnc hijackers who ilec to Cuba. 


Tampa, Fla., he was seized by customs 
-agents. Inside the plane, the agents 
found 203 pounds of cocaine worth $50 
million. 

Neal Sonnet, former U. S. assistant 
attorney general in Miami, told the 
'subcommittee of Squclla's personal tics 
to Allcnde and the efforts made for his 
release. . 


Approached by Attorney 


! High-Level Intrigue 

! The political Intrigue involved in the 
! exchange that never look place reached 
i the highest levels of both tho Chilean 
| and United Stales governments, and 
j was only pieced together rccenlly by a 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
; Committee which has been investigat- 
1 ing drug traffic and its impact on U. S. 
I security. , 

! The main character in the story is 
5 Oscar Stpiella, who was a high ranking 
; member of a coalition involved in the 
! campaign of Allcmlo in 1D70. Squclia 
, had been promised a cabinet post if 
j Allcnde was elected president, 
j But fate, In the form of U. S. cus- 
toms agents, stepped in and ended 
Squclla’s political ambitions. 

On lire night of July 27, shortly after 
Squclia landed a CMP cargo plane in 


Sonnet told cf first being approached 
by Squclla's Miami attorney in August, 
1971, and suggesting that because of 
Allcnde’s closeness to Castro, some 
type of arrangement might be made to 
drop the charges against Squclia in re- 
turn for seme hijackers now in Cuba. 

1 Sonnet said lie dismissed the request 
since “we considered Squclia to be a 
major narcotics figure and since the 
amount of cocaine was the largest ship- 
ment ever seized.” 


But early this year, just a few weeks 
before the start of Squclla's trial, Son- 
net received a more specific offer from 
the Miami attorney. 

For the release of Squclia, would the 
government be interested in the rclurn 
from Cuba of Robert L. Goodwin, 24 , of 
Berkeley, Cal.; Michael R. Finney, 20, 
of Oakland, Cal.; nnd Charles Hill, 21, 
of Albuquerque, N. M. 


Charged with Murder 

On Nov. 27, 1071, the three had hi- 
jacked a Trans World Airlines jetliner 
(o Cuba from Albuquerque. They had 
earlier been charged with the Nov. 8, 
1071, murder of Now Mexico slate 


trooper Robert Roscnbloom. 

Since a specific offer was made, Son- 
net notified officials of llic Justice De- 
partment and the Narcotics Bureau in 
Washington. If the offer was accepted, 
the three would be returned to this 
country and the charges against Sqdcl- 
la would be dropped— quietly and with- 
out publicity. 

Within days, fhc Justice Department 
rejeclcd llic offer. But Squclla's a Kor- 
ney personally took the case to Henry 
Peterson, who at the time was in 
charge 'of the department’s criminal 
division. 

Peterson sent a personal representa- 
tive to Miami who met with Squclla’s 
attorney, then reviewed the entire case 
with Sonnet. It was decided to try tho 
case and reject the offer for Squclla's 
release. 


15-Ycar Prison Term 


Last Jan. 24, a jury In Miami found 
Squclia guilty and sentenced him to J5 
years in prison. i 

There is no doubt that Allcnde, him- ; 
self, was inlcrcslcd in the outcome of i 
the case. His name was among those ; 
' listed in a certificate filed with the 
court. , 

Next to Allcnde's name, It is noted, j 
". . . close personal friend of the de- 
fendant, Interested in the outcome so 
the defendant may again serve the gov- 
ernment of Chile as a member of the 
coalition government ...” 

But even the president of Chito 
couldn't save his friend from an Ameri- 
can prison. • 
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By WILLIAM R. FRYE 

Siwclsl to The Slur-Newt 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. - The world had a 
preview last week, of the cold war it may be 
seeing In the mid and late 1970s: A struggle 
between the wealthy, industrialized North and the' 
impoverished South-hetwecn the haves of the 
world and the have-nots. 

This glimpse of things to come was provided 
by Salvador Allende Gossens, the Marxist presi- 
dent of Chile. Allende came to the U.N. and 
sounded a battle cry of North-South conflict as 
distinctly as Winston Churchill,, at Fulton, Mo., 
rallied the West for the ideological cold war of the 
3910s and ’50s. 

Allende’s thesis was that the two-thirds of the 
world which Is struggling with misery, poverty, 
disease and Ignorance has the right and duty to 
overthrow "economic aggression” and “imperial- 
ism” by countermeasures In tho economic realm. 

Instead of merely pleading for help from rich 
and powerful nations, the poor should, Allende 
suggested, take whatever they could lay their 
hands upon. 

Specifically, he Implied, they should national- 
ize forcign-owncd industries, as Chile has national 
ized copper; and if the previous owners had made 
"unreasonable” profits, these could be confiscated 
retroactively by deducting the "excess” from 
compensation. i 

If the expropriated company sought to force 
fuller compensation by organizing reprisals 
abroad, as Chile’s adversaries have done, there 
could— according to this battle plan-be a world- 
wide "suspension of all economic or commercial 
transactions” with the company. 

THE "THIRD WORLD” would bo organized to 
guarantco that sucli a boycott was carried out, 
and that It extended— for example— to refusal by 
stevedores to handle the company’s products. 

This was a bold and ambitious plan, far be- 
yond Chile’s Immediate capacity to execute. But 
it was not something to be lightly dismissed. 

Tho immediate effect in the U.N. was tumul- 
tuous. Allende received a shouting ovation. 

It was obvious that, in defying the rich and 
economically powerful, the new Pied Piper of tho 
world’s underdogs had said what a great majority 
of tho U.N. wanted to hear. He had touched a 
smouldering flame with a jet of gasoline. 

Certainly there had been hyperbole and pos- 
turing in the speech; of course if has been aimed, 
in part, at the domestic Chilean audience. 

But there was also the authentic fury of frus- 
trnllon— frustration with the snail's pace at which 
the gulf between rich and poor in the world is 
being closed, frustration at. the apparent futility of 
pleas and arguments about tho moral and practi- 
cal urgency of foreign aid. 

Allende claimed, for example, that forelgn- 


owned copper companies had over the past 42 
years, invested $30 million and taken out $4 billion 
in profits. 

"Let me give one simple and painful example 
of wliat this means to Chile,” he said. 

“In my country there are 600,000 children who 
will never be able to enjoy hue in a normal human 
way because during their first eight montlis of 
life they did not receive the minimum amount of 
protein. Four thousand million dollars would com- 
pletely transform Chile. Just a part of this sum 
would ensure proteins in perpetuity for all my, 
country’s children.” 

THERE ARE gaping holes in this logic, not 
least of which is the fact that without tho skill 
and experience of the foreign entrepreneurs, the 
copper might still be below ground. Allende’^ 
definition of “profits” can also be challenged. 

But there Is no mistaking the intensity of 
feeling behind his view, or the danger it poses 
to world order if not met. One early result couid 
be disruption of the U.N.’s Second Development 
Decade, which depends heavily on a willingness 
of capital exporters to invest in poorer countries. 

Allende complained at length of (he damage 
done to Chile’s credit— the drying up of sources 
of financing for tire country's development proj- 
ects. He saw this as a wicked conspiracy of 
foreign companies and banks. Nowhere did he 
show an awareness that his own policies wero 
largely responsible for destroying his country's 
credit. 

The element of vicious circle Is obvious. The 
more foreign investments are expropriated, tho 
more investiment capital dries up; and the 
greater the “financial strangulation" (in Allende’s 
phrase), the greater the desperation which 
springs from poverty. 

ALLENDE WAS ELECTED to office. It was 
the first time a Marxist had ever won power on a 
major scale by the free democratic process. If 
he is able to retain power by this route, he may 
become n greater threat, by far, than (lie extra- 
legal communists of the past who have advocated 
violent revolution, lie may succeed whero tho 
Castros and Guevaras and Maos have failed. 

For this to be avoided, the grievances on 
which Allendc's power and influence havo fed 
must be removed. If (lie cooperative approach 
represented by the unpopular phrase "foreign 
aid” continues to be rejected in Congress and clsc- 
'where; if the rich of the world coniinue to be- 
grudge the poor even $1 out of every $100 which 
they earn— American foreign aid comes to less 
than 40 cents— then Allendc’s summons to con- 
flict wall catch fire and spread, perhaps uncon- 
trollably. 

And this North-South cold war may dwarf the 
one between East and West as a forest fire dwarfs 
a summer-boach cookout. 
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